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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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BRITISH SHOWROOMS 


Cuesuire Head Office Showroom 01270 626 869 
Lonvpon Knightsbridge 020 7581 9200 , 
Hampsuire Petersfield 01730 262 314 

Essex Brentwood 01277 223 016 
Sussex Handcross 01444 401 277 
LancasHire Legh 01942 601 003 
NorrinGHaMsHirReE Nottingham 0115 939 9197 
Kent Bromley 020 8462 5638 
Kent Tunbridge Wells 01892 619 550 
BirminGHam Sutton Coldfield 0121 352 0343 
YorksHire Harrogate 01423 701 492 
GLoucestTeRSHIRE Cheltenham 01242 243 731 
CHANNEL ISLANDS Jersey 01534 746 506 
Scotrtano Edinburgh 0131 557 2529 
ScotLand Glasgow 0141 332 8989 


WoRLDWIDE SHOWROOMS 


France Paris 01 4548 5757 
IRELAND Dublin 01 672 50 
Betcium Antwerp 03 226 7145 
Hotiann Uden 0413 261 5 
Hotiann Goes 0113 235 242 


D) 
Israzt Tel Aviv 03 518 2501 
Spain Marbella 952 808 402 
Russia Moscow 095 995 1807 


AMERICAN SHOWROOMS 


New York Madison Avenue 212 570 6371 
New York Long Island 516 365 2885 
Connecticut Greenwich 203 629 9417 
Carirornia Beverly Hills 310 854 3862 
Catirornia Laguna Niguel 949 831 3571 
Cauirornia San Francisco 415 522 1910 
Arizona Scottsdale 480 421 9898 
D.C. Washington 202 314 5700 
Intinois Chicago 312755 1075 
On1o Columbus 614 899 9716 
Massacuusetts Boston 617 443 4300 
Texas Dallas 214 744 2100 
Cotoravo Denver 303 302 0013 
Froripa Fort Lauderdale 954 920 4558 
WasHIncton Seattle 206 728 2211 
Georcia Atlanta 404 869 1108 
Froripa Naples 239 949 3010 
New Jersey Ridgewood 201 251 1003 
Missourt Kansas City New SL 
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Clive Christian Design House style and 
Royal Worcester’s historical skills have 
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“THE ULTIMATE DINNER SERVIC 


The hallmark Clive Christian 
‘Empire Flame’ is evident on every item in 
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Limited Edition Caviar Comport. 


Available worldwide through specialist 
china shops, Clive Christian Showrooms 
and major department stores a LK 

Harrods, Saks Fifth Avenue, and 


Bergdorf Goodman. 
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Cover: Lighthearted 
design reminiscent of 
the 1960s brightens 
the set of Reese With- 
erspoon’s new movie 
Legally Blonde 2: Red, 
White & Blonde. Pho- 
tography by Fred 
Licht. See page 92. 


ABOVE RIGHT: The 
softly illuminated ga- 
rage, left, and entrance 
of a reconfigured 1950s 
Los Angeles house can 
be seen from the court- 
yard. Architecture by 
Richard Meier & Part- 
ners. Photography by 
Scott Frances. See 
page 114. 








86 Rosert Evans AT WOODLAND 
The Legendary Producer's 
Beverly Hills Estate 
Text by Paul Theroux 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


92 SCENE-SETTING FOR 
REESE WITHERSPOON 
Retro Rules on the Set of Legally Blonde 2: 
Red, White & Blonde 
Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Fred Licht 


96 Amy IRVING AND BRUNO BARRETO 
The Actress and the Director at Their 
Brazilian Retreat 
Architecture by Otavio Raja Gabaglia 
Text by Jean Strouse 
Photography by Scott Frances 








104 


114 


122 





‘THE STurF OF Farry TALES 

Balancing Austerity and Grandeur in the 
Restoration of a Belgian Castle 

Restoration Architecture by Rutger Steenmeijer 
Interior Design by Axel Vervoordt 

Text by Stephen Calloway 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


MobDERNISM REVISITED 

A Pair of Additions Elevate a 1953 

Los Angeles House 

Architecture by Richard Meier & Partners 
Interior Design by Laura Clayton Baker, Asip 
Text by Joseph Giovannini 

Photography by Scott Frances 


ALL OF A PIECE 

A Fire Island Beach House with a Feel 
for the Elements 
Architecture and Interior Design by 
D’Aquino Monaco 

Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Durston Saylor 











continued on page 8 
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DIvinE INSPIRATION 

Bringing Salvation to an Abandoned Abbey 
in the Hills of Tuscany 

Architecture by Paolo Rossi 

Text by Jean Strouse 

Photography by Robert Emmett Bright & 
Alessandro De Crignis and Simon McBride 


Betsy’s WorLp—Part II 

Betsy Wyeth Creates a Serene Haven 
on Maine’s Allen Island 

Text by Paul Theroux 

Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 








144 


IMus IN THE AFTERNOON 
Deirdre and Don Imus Go Gustavian 
on the Connecticut Waterfront 
Architecture by Beringer Architects 
Text by Nancy Collins 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 

152 Horets: WIND SonG IsLAND 

A New-Resort in Minnesota’s Boundary Waters 
Evokes the Great Wilderness Camps 
Architectural and Interior Design 

by Elizabeth Hyatt 

Text by Christopher Hall 

Photography by Roger Wade 

158 Our oF AFRICA 

Photographer Peter Beard and His Wife, Nejma, 
Encamp in the Wilds of Manhattan 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 

Photography by Scott Frances 


A FARMHOUSE BEAUTY 
Tradition and Luxury Come Together 

in Amagansett 

Architecture by Alan Wanzenberg, AIA 
Interior Design by Jed Johnson Associates 
Text by Stephen Drucker 
Photography by Scott Frances 


A 14th-century castle 
in Belgium is brought 
back to its original glory. 
Restoration architec- 
ture by Rutger Steen- 
meijer. See page 104. 


continued on page 10 








A table is set for guests 
in Block House, Betsy 
Wyeth’s designated en- 
tertainment headquar- 
ters on Allen Island in 
Maine. See page 134. 
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PRIME WATERFRONT PROPERTY, 
PRIZE-WINNING ARCHITECTURE, 
POOLS, PALMS AND WALLS OF LIGHT. 
SO WHAT’S COOKING IN THE KITCHEN ? 





_ In the main. kitchen of this award- -winning Florida house, Ms. Annette Theisen 
“proceeds to entertain her numerous guests and host her frequent fundraisers. 
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DESIGNERS AT LARGE 
Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 


AD SHoppInc: BERKSHIRE Byways 
Arthur Dunnam Finds Folk Art and More 
in the Massachusetts Countryside 

Text by Amanda Vaill 

Photography by Billy Cunningham 


UnsuIL_T Houses: VirTUAL POETRY 
Blurring the Boundaries Between the Digital 
and Physical Realms in Connecticut 
Architecture by Asymptote 

Text by Joseph Giovannini 


‘THE PROFESSIONALS: HARRY SCHNAPER 
Combining a Sense of Humor 
and a Disciplined Eye 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 
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Southern Arizona’s Ran- 
cho De La Osa Guest 
REN Ca Noe exe 





ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK: 

His Majesty’s SILVER SERVICE 

George III's Magnificent Collection Dazzles 
at Waddesdon Manor 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Andrew Twort 


HorTEts: RANCHO DE La Osa 

An Adobe Guest Ranch in Arizona Summons 
Up a Bygone Era 

Text by Jeff Turrentine 

Photography by Robert Reck 


SHOWROOMS: PactFic DEsIGN CENTER 
Offering a Fresh Perspective on Décor, 

Los Angeles Style 

Text by Jeffrey Simpson 

Photography by Jim McHugh 
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AD Letters 








Although I savor each issue 
from cover to cover, I must 
admit that my favorite rooms 
are always the libraries. “Spa- 
tial Relations” (April 2003) in- 
vited me to indulge in my 


favorite daydream, of curl- 


ing up in those gorgeous rooms with my latest 


book. On second thought, the rooms are so beauti- 


ful that I would be content to just sit and enjoy the 


view—forget about the reading. 


SIMPLY PUT 

As I leafed through Architectural Digest 
on my way back from the mailbox, pho- 
tos of sublimely pretty rooms leapt 
from your pages. Mario Buatta has ac- 
complished this without artifice (“No 
Place Like Home,” April). His décor is 
not only lovely but, more important, 
graciously comfortable. Pick any solid 
color, and the rooms will sing. May we 
have more beautifully decorated rooms, 
using all the wonderful, classic “stuff” 
that we have acquired, instead of bare 
bones? Rooms that have a light where 
needed, and a place to set a drink with- 
out requiring contortions. Some of us 
don’t want to hear our departed rela- 
tives in the night bemoaning the fact 
that the beloved period pieces they left 
us are no longer considered fashionable. 
VickiE MurriLt KARESH 

CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


— VirGINIA JOLIN 
PLAINVILLE, MassacHUSETTS 


CORRECTION 

It came to my attention that I unfor- 
tunately miscredited the living room 
rug on page 204 in the Bel-Air house 
in the April issue (“Lessons in Geom- 
etry”). The rug was made by Martin 
Patrick Evan, not Elizabeth Eakins. I 
apologize for this inaccuracy. 

CHARLES GWATHMEY 

New York, NEw YORK 


PICTURE PERFECT 

I consider Architectural Digest a treasure. 
Most of us will never have these homes 
but consider ourselves wealthy just 
looking at them. The photography in 
your magazine should receive a special 
award—it is breathtaking. Every month 
sets a standard of excellence. Bravo to all 
of your photographers! 

REGINA JORDAN 

Boston, MAssACHUSETTS 


FOUR SEASONS TOKYO 

We were delighted and honored to§ 
see Four Seasons Hotel Tokyo at Maru 

nouchi featured in the May 2003 issue. 
Thank you for including us in this} 
keepsake issue. However, we wanted 

to bring to your attention an error in 

the photo credits. The majority of the” 
photos are the work of photographer 


Robert Miller. Two shots were contrib 
uted by Japanese photographer Koji), 


Horiuchi. The magazine mistakenl ) 
credits another fine photographer, Jaime 
Ardiles-Arce. We believe it’s important 


that Mr. Miller and Mr. Horiuchi, wha i 


captured the unique look and feel of | 
the hotel, be acknowledged for their out 
standing work in your magazine. 
BarBarRA M. TaLsorr 

Four SEASONS HOTELS AND RESORTS 
‘TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


WORDS OF APPRECIATION 
The May Great Design issue far exceed . 
ed any reasonable expectation. It was a 

: ies { 
apotheosis or fusion of design intellect 
that has transcended the ages. I simplyj 
cannot imagine life without the enrich-| 
ment of this superlative publication, 
Since 1950 Architectural Digest has been 2 
trusted companion and an inspirations 
Over the years I have read your letters 
and every creative point of view hag 
been expressed—with an important ex-| 
ception: an acknowledgment of the in4 
spired genius of the magazine’s layout 
artists. The gifted individuals who make 
sense of its pages, issue after superb is4 
sue. A deep sense of gratitude goes like} 
wise to the exacting photographers whe 
provide us with visions in wondrous 
color. And last, the writers who give Ar 
chitectural Digest its valued voice of expe4 
rience. How fortunate are we to have 
the design sources and distributors wha 
provide us with goods and materials} 
our tools of trade. Connoisseurship haq 
a safe harbor in your pages. 
RALPH D’NEVILLE-RABY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 | 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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AD Contributors 





4 “T’ve been to Paris France and I’ve been to Paris Paramount,” noted 
Da #4) Ernst Lubitsch. “Paris Paramount is better.” We’re not sure we'd go 
im that far, but the great director who brought us films like The Merry 
Widow and To Be or Not to Be had a point: Sometimes Hollywood ar- 






tifice can seem more real to us than the real thing. We began explor- 
ing the world of set design nearly a decade ago, and since then we’ve 
spent a fair amount of time combing the back lots and soundstages where set designers 
practice their extraordinary craft, creating environments that can be every bit as much the 
stars of movies as the actors themselves—if you're in doubt, just think of Rome receiving Liz 
Taylor in Cleopatra or the spectacular fin de siecle decadence of Montmartre in Moulin 
Rouge. In this issue, as part of a special section on Hollywood, we visit the set of Legally 
Blonde 2: Red, White ¢& Blonde (page 92), which has Reese Witherspoon’s indefatigable Elle 
Woods taking on the legal and political establishments of Washington, D.C. Now there’s 
a city that can appreciate the peculiar relationship between illusion and reality. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 





MARY E. NICHOLS (“Hollywood: Robert a 
Evans at Woodland,” page 86; “Imus in the 


FRED LICHT (“Hollywood: Scene- 
Setting for Reese Witherspoon,” 
page 92). Deep in a downtown 
L.A. soundstage, on the set of Le- 
gally Blonde 2: Red, White & Blonde, 
and just minutes into the photo 
shoot, photographer Fred Licht 
ran into a problem. “The power 


Afternoon,” page 144). “He’s smart and very 
mischievous,” contributing photographer 
Mary E. Nichols says about radio personal- 
ity Don Imus, who opened the doors to the} 
Connecticut waterfront home he shares with | 
wife Deirdre. “He loves to stir the pot and test 
your knowledge of the world. Deirdre is the 


other nearby. They began shoot- __ steadying influence. Extremely strong on her own.” Of producer Robert# 





for our stage was linked to an- 


ing, and we lost our power.” He — Evans’s Beverly Hills hideout, Woodland, she says, “You walk in and] 
reports that he and his crew were _ there’s an air of mystery—as if there’s something there that you can’t | | 
forced to “jury-rig the lights, — see. It’s enchanted, like its owner.” When not photographing houses, 
scramble to find other circuits Nichols is busy “falling in love with and renovating them. I just redid the } 
to plug into and completely re- former Malaysian Consulate in L.A. I think Ill stay there for a while.” 
work our setup from scratch—and this was on a one-day job. Need- 
less to say, we worked quickly and pulled it off.” Licht, who lives in Los 
Angeles with his wife and three children, has photographed for the 
Los Angeles Times and worked as a television producer. 





ROBERT RECK (“Hotels: Rancho De 
La Osa,” page 66). “It’s a little win- 
dow back in time,” contributing pho- 
tographer Robert Reck observes of 
JEAN STROUSE (“Hollywood: Amy Irving 
and Bruno Barreto,” page 96; “Divine In- 
spiration,” page 128). Contributing writer 
Jean Strouse, the author of Morgan: Amer- 
ican Financier, ended up in two intriguing 


the intimate Arizona guest ranch 
near the Mexican border known as 
Rancho De La Osa. “I took a break 
from photographing the suites and 
stepped outside. Up rides one of the 
ranch hands, looking like he’s straight 
out of Gunsmoke or The Magnificent 
Seven: cowboy hat, rifle in holster, leather chaps and vest.” Reck, a}_ 
coauthor and photographer of The Small Adobe House and Facing South-\- 
west: The Life and Houses of fohn Gaw Meem, noticed that the staff aren’t fe 
the only ones who get into the spirit of the Old West. “By the way, | 
the owner fits in perfectly. He’ll often be found wearing similar garb.” | 


situations this month: having tea with 
Amy Irving and Bruno Barreto (“They’re 
fun. They sat close together and spoke 
Portuguese to one another”) and ex- 
ploring a couple’s restored 1,000-year- 
old abbey (“It would be great to gather 





up friends and rent it some summer”). 


18 









he largest capacity washer and dryer on the market. 
a a 4 good excuse to buy more clothes. 
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A metal chair made 
at Frank’s Specialty 
for Campion A. Platt 








hen Campion A. owned by Frank Caramanica, in his approximately 35 workers, “This isn’t just work,” says 

Platt was looking Brooklyn, New York. “Frankisa makes custom pieces—furniture | Caramanica. “It’s about being ( 

fora “greatand de- craftsman at heart,” says Platt and architectural elements— proud of what you do and creat- | 
tail-oriented” artisan to produce (above, with Caramanica, left). using all types of metal in any ing something meaningful that \ 
the metal pieces in his furniture “He has an ingenious knack for _ finish his clients desire. people can use.” | 


| 
line, Campion, he ended up at working out new and difficult ae ‘ : anes / 
the door of Frank’s Specialty, details.” Caramanica, along with — Frank’s Specialty, 156 Hinsdale St., Brooklyn, NY 11207; 718-922-4505 





In 1997 John Patrick Dolan, Gregg Evan Lempp and 
Martin Keith Moore set out to offer designers “beauti- 
ful, hand-tufted custom rugs [right] at a reasonable 
price,” says Dolan. Apparently, they’ve succeeded, as 
they just opened their fourth shop, Martin Patrick 
Evan, in West Hollywood, where they are pleasing 


clients, who include Frank K. Pennino. To the trade. 
Martin Patrick Evan, 8665 Holloway Plaza Dr. 
West Hollywood, CA 90069; 310-360-0670 





continued on page 22 























New Lady-Datejust Platinum. 
Special ice-blue dial for platinum 
models only. Domed bezel. 
President bracelet. 
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Available in platinum or in 18kt yellow gold. Waterproof to 330 feet. Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual, Lady-Datejust and President are trademarks. 


FOR THE NAME AND LOCATION OF AN OFFICIAL ROLEX JEWELER NEAR YOU, PLEASE CALL 1-800-367-6539. 





Iwww.rolex.com ROLE x New York 
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“Mallett is an icon for 
everyone in design,” says 
Alexa Hampton. 


A New York Welcome 


aving graced stylish New 

Bond Street for almost 
100 years, Mallett, the venera- 
ble and prestigious London an- 
tiques firm known for its opulent 
17th-, 18th- and 19th-century 
furniture and art, has just 
opened in New York. The gal- 
leries, occupying three floors 
of a Madison Avenue town 
house, were designed to repli- 
cate 18th-century London 
rooms. Among the antiques in 
the new space is a grand secre- 
tary-bookcase (right), circa 
1720, which was made in En- 


gland. The entire exterior is 
decorated in gilt gesso, and its 
provenance begins with Queen 
Carlota Joaquina of Portugal. 
“Mallett is used as a reference 
by everyone who knows about 
furniture,” says Alexa Hamp- 
ton. “People who are looking 
for staggeringly beautiful, 
important pieces will always 
want to go there.” 








Mallett 

929 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10021 
212-249-8783 





London Lights Up 
For the Bermuda house of Catherine Zeta-Jones and 

Michael Douglas (AD, July 2002), London-based designer * 
Stephen Ryan left the tropical isle for a source closer to _ 
home when it came to choosing lighting. “It’s our first stop: 
for traditional and reproduction lighting,” Ryan (left, in the : 
shop) says of Vaughan, which he has counted on for near- - 


ly two decades. “They’ve always been a front-runner.” 





Vaughan, GI Chelsea Harbour Design Centre 
Chelsea Harbour, London SW10 OXE; 44-20-7349-4600 
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The Royal Velvet c 
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Palm Beach Classic 





Design Magnitude ) 


James Magni is constantly designing | 


ie 
=a 


fi 


furniture, and since the creation of 
Los Angeles—based Magni Classic five _| 
years ago, the rest of us have been 
benefiting from his industriousness. 
This year he’s added 35 new designs 
to his line, including the Scroll table 
(above) and the Cuba Libre (below), 
which can be used as a table or ot- 





toman. “It’s about pieces being flexible 


ose Penn Antiques has 
been supplying the Palm 
each area with choice 

18th-century European furnish- 
ings and accessories since 1989. 
But it’s their selection of “tough- 
er” Italian pieces that has Scott 
Snyder hooked. 

“I was born and raised in 
Italy,” says Andrew Pennacchi, 
who owns the shop with his 
wife, Rose Penn, “so Italian 


pieces appeal to me, but they 
have to be very, very unique.” 
Snyder has admired items such 
as a Tuscan table, twin Venetian 
headboards and footboards, and 
carved marble columns. 

“T like their point of view,” 
says the designer (above, left, 
with Penn and Pennacchi), “and 
the shop is always jam-packed, 
chockablock with wonderful 
pieces—it’s never staid.” 











Rose Penn Antiques 
301 S. County Rd. 
Palm Beach, FL 33480 
561-835-9702 





and having mixed uses,” says Magni. 





Magni Classic, 8127 Melrose Ave. 


www.magniclassic.com 





| 
1 
| | 
Los Angeles, CA 90046; 323-653-8228 | 
| 
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Full Bloom 


arston & Langinger— 

London’s one-stop shop 
for all things garden—has re- 
opened its doors to a three- 
times-as-large space (left). Run 
by Peter Marston, known for 
his conservatories, and his wife, 
textile designer Susan Hirsh, 
the shop is a staple for design- 
ers, including David Mlinaric. 


Marston & Langinger 


192 Ebury St., London SWIW 8UP. | 
44-20-7824-8818 
continued on page 37 | 








A special advertising section 
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EIGHT INDIVIDUALS WHO NEVER FOLLOW 
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Sponsored by Audi. Makers of the all-new A8 L. 

































































A special advertising 









Follow 


Never 


Guy Laliberte 


asterpiece played under, on and above water. Deeply concerned about the 
ndly committed to creating works that are powerful expressions of hope. 








| advertising secti 


Singer, songwriter. With her gifted voice and uncanny ability to reach into the heart of a song and realize 
its emotion, has garnered three Grammy® Awards, and is regarded as one of the finest vocalists of our 
time. Singing everything from country to pop to jazz to cabaret, is a musical nomad by choice, and 
considers her voice the distillation of who she is. Unexpected, unconventional, always brilliant and 
moving, wants more than anything that her music be a vehicle of compassion. 




























































































Robert Johnson 






_, Founder, Chairman and CEO of Black'Entertainment Television (BET). By pioneering BET, the first network 
to target ieee Na Uc created the largest black-owned and -operated company in the country. As a 
eT] Oar CUA LAR LET | countless barriers, including becoming the first African-American billionaire, and 
the first to gain controlling interest in an NBA team — achieving a lifelong dream. A visionary, considers 
creating economic opportunities forAfrican-Americans his greatest accomplishment. 






advertising sect 


Considered an architect's architect, was recently awarded the commission of the century - the rebuilding 
of the World Trade Center site. Designer of some of the world’s most provocative buildings, has virtually 
reinvented architecture, transforming sand and stone into spiritual structures that resonate profoundly with 
the heart. The first architect to be given the Hiroshima Art Prize for work that promotes peace, is relentless 
in his vision to create spaces that are positive responses to the brutalities that surround us all. 
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A special advertising section 


All the individuals celebrated here have one thing in common: They never follow. They break rules, smash 
borders, and question absolutely everything. It is a philosophy that is at the foundation of Audi. It is what 
has kept us on the leading edge of automotive design since 1899. And it is what has led us to this most 
extraordinary of cars: The all-new A8 L. The culmination of over 100 years of thinking outside the box, it is . 
one of the most technologically advanced cars in the world. And everything about it attests to that fact, 





including the now legendary quattro® all-wheel-drive system; MMI" (Multi Media Interface), the central 
control for nearly every function on the car, and perhaps the most intuitive interface there is; and the Audi 
Space Frame, an all-aluminum frame that is considered one of the most significant automotive achievements 
of the century. The all-new Aé L. It’s what happens when you never quit, never do the expected, never rest 
on your laurels, and never, ever follow. 
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__ Fashion designer. Known for his exquisite failorin keen attention to detail, this Cuban-American 
wunderkind is considered a visionary for approachable collections. Never a fan 
of fashion that draws attention to itself, frame women, not distract you from 
them. Forever striving to strip his designs : pst beautiful form, this gifted, giving artist 
has dedicated his life to empowering wom 
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John Malkovich 





Actor, direett F sr, founding member of Chicago’s groundbreaking Steppenwolf Theatre Company. Has 
received MUM@rOU eee for his provocative work, including nominations for two Academy Awards® for Best 
Supporting Recta Carey iconoclastic and utterly fearless, has created some of the most mesmerizing and 
haunting aie utc the last twenty years. Having now reached the level of cult status, prefers the 
offbeat project to the mainstream, and theatre to the piecemeal nature of film. ) 
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A special advertising 


Founder of Arts Opera Promotion, artistic light producer. Mixing the latest lighting technology with traditional 
painting approaches, has created a new art form, transforming ordinary buildings into shimmering dream 
palaces, and everyday spaces into radiant wonderlands. Believing that light is the source of all life, is committed 
to bringing wonder to the world through her larger-than-life illuminations. More than anything, loves turning 
ugly buildings into joyous cathedrals of light and color. 


Lucette de Rugy 











































Bill Joy 





Co-founder and chi&kScientist at Sun Microsystems, is considered one of the most influential and prolific HI 
inventors in the computerindustry today. Hailed as “The Edison of the Internet,” has helped design virtually | | 
every critical technology that is heart of the Internet, including JAVA and the UNIX operating 
system. A software wizard with aking technological clairvoyance, cares greatly about the future of 


_ our planet, believing that what is neé ied most now is human, ethically responsible solutions. H | | 
‘ | 










































A special advertising section 
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Join Audi this summer as they celebrate 
The Audi 8 with four dazzling illuminations 
produced by Arts Opera Promotion, with 
designs by Casa Magica. Using light as their 
paint box, they will magically transform 
the facades of some of the country’s most 
prominent buildings into larger-than-life 
public works of art. 


The Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables 
June 11-17 
Inspired by Narciso Rodriguez 


Meyerson Symphony Center, Dallas 
June 18-24 
Inspired by Bill Joy 


Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago 
July 16-22 
Inspired by John Malkovich 


Beverly Hills City Hall 
August 6-12 
Inspired by Guy Laliberte 





THE WORLD’S MOST INTELLIGENTLY DESIGNED CAR 


Never Follow audiusa.com 


NUR eO PRU th 


Tune in this fall for a unique one-hour Television 
Event exploring the visionary minds of these 
eight extraordinary individuals who share the 
Never Follow philosophy of Audi. 


For more information on the all-new A8 L and 
surrounding events, visit www.NeverFollow.com. 
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® Therien Studio Workshops @ Kathryn M. Ireland 


he design world’s passion Origami, the new collection Bennison (New York, 212- California designer Kathryn 
for retro has moved from from Therien Studio Work- 223-0373; Los Angeles, 323-653-  M. Ireland (310-315-4351) has 
| the ’50s to the ’60s, as evidenced _ shops (310-657-4615), opens at 7277) has anumber of new fabric _ introduced a new collection of 
by the first collection of prints Holly Hunt in New York (212- designs in its distinctive tradition- _ fabrics with woven patterns. Oscar 
| from Groundworks at Lee Jofa 891-2500) this month. Therien _al style. Shalimar (top) shows (above) is a plaid linen inspired 
} (212-688-0444). Called Carnaby designer Robert Garcianamed _large fantastical blossoms and by traditional horse blankets; it 
| Street, the line is based on the the collection after the Japanese _leaves that could be derived from _ is available in a red-and-blue 
| styles and colors of Swinging paper-folding technique, he says, _ crewelwork. It is printed on linen —_ combination, in red, gray and 
’60s London. Monarch Print “to reflect the angular, folded or silk in faded pink and pale blue green, and in green and blue. 
| (top), a linen, has a background quality of the wooden members.” _green tones, on an oyster back- In Otis, the texture of chenille 
| of loosely sketched tartan over- The Edo credenza (above) re- ground, or in a bold red on oat- _ stripes alternates with a flat weave 
_ laid with images of butterflies in _flects this notion in its front meal. Summer Roses has stripes in monochromatic colors. 
vivid blues, reds and greens. panels, which are made of oak. of pink blossoms and leaves. continued on page 38 
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The finest collection 
of cast stone mantels. 
Call for our brochure. 


STONE’ 
MAGIC 


| DYNA WX 


(800) 597-3606 


FAX: (214) 823-4503 
www.stonemagic.com 
info@stonemagic.com 


Cast Stone Manufacturer 


Nationwide Delivery 
Factory Direct Pricing ¢ To The Trade 
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Pictures of Home 

















From 1890 to 1900 a homeless man, Fritz G. 
Vogt, wandered on foot through the west- 
ern counties of New York drawing detailed 
scenes of the farms, houses (above) and 
businesses (right) he saw. “Drawn Home: 
Fritz Vogt’s Rural America,” organized by 
the Fenimore Art Museum, Cooperstown, 
New York, and exhibited at the American 
Folk Art Museum through September 21, 


American Folk Art Museum, 45 W. 53rd St. 


features 26 of his architectural illustrations. New York, NY 10019; 212-265-1040 


c ne evening, as suggested by jj) 
Strong O;: client, José Solis Betan-.¥, 
Impr CSSIONS court drove past Carling Nich- J) 


ols, in Washington, D.C., and 
saw “a terrific green-lacquered | 
armoire glowing in the window. | 
I knew the rest of the store would | 
be equally exciting—and it was.” 
Owners Nancy Carr, Judy Wood 
and Michaela Keeling travel to 
China for the 18th- and 19th- 
century furniture that’s “impres- 
sive enough to design rooms 
around,” says Betancourt. 0 





A 19th-century gar- 
den seat, above, and 
an 1850 lady’s chair, 
at Carling Nichols 





Carling Nichols 

1675 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20007 
202-338-5600 
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Berkshire Byways 


Arthur Dunnam Finds Folk Art and More in the Massachusetts Countryside 


Text by Amanda Vaill/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


HE MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshires are blessed 

with a landscape not 
unlike that of England’s Cots- 
wolds: a country of rolling 
hills, patched with tilled fields 
and pastures and crisscrossed 
by stone walls, that tempt 
travelers to linger and visi- 
tors to stay. There are pic- 
turesque villages to look at, 
full of white clapboard hous- 
es clustered around church 
steeples, and summertime, in 
particular, offers a progres- 
sive féte champétre of diver- 
sions. Choices range from 
the established festivals of 
‘Tanglewood (music), Jacob’s 
Pillow (dance) and Williams- 


town (theater), to museums 








like MASS MoCA and the 
Clark Art Institute, to his- 
toric sites such as Edith Whar- 
ton’s estate The Mount and 
the Hancock Shaker Village. 
Add to that the two-and-a- 
half-hour driving time from 
either New York City or Bos- 
ton, and you have a nearly 
irresistible weekend desti- 
nation—as Arthur Dunnam, 
design director of Jed John- 

son Associates, can attest. 
With good friends living 
on the edges of the Berk- 
shires, Dunnam is a frequent 
visitor to the area; and he’s 
living proof that, while you 
can take the boy out of the 
showroom, you can’t take the 
continued on page 42 


THE SPLENDID 
PEASANT 


ABOVE LEFT: On his 
trips to the Berkshires, , 
Arthur Dunnam stops | 
by the shop for Amer- 
ican folk art. ABOVE: 
The designer holds a 
19th-century weather- - 
vane. Lerr: A rooster 
weathervane is perched |} 
in front of a penny- 
toss game board. 
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A BRILLIANT MIND, 
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UNPRECEDENTED COMPATIBILITY 
AND AN ATTRACTIVE BODY. 


AND ONLY ONE CAMERA HAS THEM ALL. THE EOS 40D 





ey The extraordinary Canon DiGIC processor 
ba the most of the CMOS sensor, processing 6.3 million elle Bea Ce 
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Top: Shops line Rail- 
road Street in the town 
of Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts. 


of objects is so diverse,” he DONALD DEK 
says. “It’s not just folk art or MCGRORY 
American antiques.” 


TILLETT 


ABOVE LEFT: The Rail- BeLow Lert: Dek 


continued from page 40 

showroom out of the boy. 
The designer, who has built a 
reputation for the sensitive 
handling of period furnish- 
ings, often mingled with art 
or crafts, finds his trips to the 
Berkshires are all the more 
enjoyable when he can prowl 
through the region’s remark- 
ably eclectic collection of an- 
tiques shops and decorative- 
arts dealers. “The unexpected 
thing about shopping in the 
Berkshires is that the range 





An ideal day’s itinerary for 
Dunnam starts in the tidy 


and relatively untouristic vil- 
lage of South Egremont, just 
off Route 23, the main.road 
into the Berkshires from New 
York’s Taconic Parkway. A 
rustic barn houses the first 
shop on his list, The Splen- 
did Peasant, owned by Kitty 
and Martin Jacobs. “Their 
things are just lovely,” says 
Dunnam. “Some of them are 
extremely important pieces 
of American folk art, and 
some of them are simply 

continued on page 44 


road Street storefront. 
ABOVE: The shop of- 
fers “small to medi- 
um-size antique rugs 
in an array of styles,” 
says the designer. 


Tillett demonstrates 
silk-screening to Dun- 
nam in the on-site fac- 
tory. BELow: Custom 
fabrics, including 
hand-pulled stripes. 
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THE NEW RANGE ROVER. 
HIGHER GROUND. 


What defines the evolution of a 


world-class vehicle? The ability to scale 





ae . new heights. And when you experience 


A 
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mits new 2003 Range Rover, getting there 
iS aS rewarding as being there. With a new 
cross-linked Electronie¢.Air Suspension that 
provides unprecedented ee (oleae HTLGy 
over almost any terrain. And the ae] 

alchemy of its luxurious waterfall-lit wood and = 
leather interior that indulges the soul. 
No wonder Car and Driver magazine 
selected it “Best Luxury Sport-Utility Vehicle.” 
The new Range Rover for 2003. From Land Rover. 
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continued from page 42 

wonderful decorative objects. 
I’ve bought some of both 
here.” He mentions an Amer- 
ican flag made from roofing 
nails and a collection of an- 
tique game boards; today he’s 
particularly drawn to a fanciful 
mechanical shooting gallery 
figure (“I love its angularity,” 
he says) and a hand-carved 
turn-of-the-20th-century 
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SUSAN SILVER 








; ; ANTI 
rocking horse that looks like QUES : 
a Brancusi. But then there are beet Daas SEOVE eee 
as owner Susan Silver Route 7 in Sheffield, 

the antique clockfaces and discuss a circa 1800 Massachusetts, beck- 
barber poles, the ships’ fig- Swedish Empire gilt- ons visitors. BELOW: 
ureheads and cigar store In- mee mae a ene a nae 

ss ae as angs above a Regency rniture, objects an 
dians, the beautiful painted sofa/games table light fixtures fills one 
chests and the weathervanes. made of mahogany. room of the shop. 
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“T always bring my camera,” smal! town that is the some-_derful antique Persian and draws merchandise from all | 
says Dunnam. “That wayIcan what surprising host to Don- Caucasian carpets, as well as over America and also does | 
take lots of pictures, show ald McGrory Oriental Rugs. American Indian rugs, in me- restoration work on-site. 
them to clients and come “You'd °xpect to find Ameri- dium or smaller sizes, all of Dunnam’s next stop is on | 
back and buy.” can hooked rugs here, and them extremely well priced. Route 7, south of Great Bar- | 

Next he drives into Great McGrory has them,” Dunnam And he’s very reliable about _ rington, just outside the vil- [J 

Barrington, a slightly gritty says. “But he also has won- dates and origins.” McGrory continued on page 46 i» 
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een ey Wide Dishwasher—40% Greater Capacity 


But I want to be with my guests. 


I love to entertain. Not my dishes. Dacor had me in 


mind when they designed the la rgest ean dishwasher ever, 6" wider than 
standard. Adjustable racks give me space for 20 place settings in just one load. 
Vem aeat ttre brilliantly ati Meni cenre met CU aciae meNennrta cae 


Now, | can enjoy those delicious after-dinner stories. 


discover Pasi acor 


For a dealer or brochure call 800.793.0093 or visit www. FEY i 2 aera: Se we 
Showrooms in Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Los Angeles and San Dh nae PTAC ue Me 
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CUPBOARDS 
& ROSES 


Axsove: Housed in a 
clapboard building, 
the shop is located on 
South Main Street. 
BELOw: Scandina- 
vian antiques, mostly 
painted, are displayed 


in the two-story space. 





continued from page 44 

lage of Sheffield, where, he 
says, Susan Silver Antiques 
carries “unexpected things 
in high style.” The modest 
clapboard house is “literally 
packed to the rafters,” as Dun- 
nam describes it, with 18th- 
and 19th-century furniture, 
objects and light fixtures. 
Finds include giltwood Re- 


gency bull’s-eye mirrors, Imari 











Lert: “Their pieces 
work in a country set- 
ting but are sophisti- 
cated enough for the 
city,” says Dunnam, 
looking over a painted 
Mora tall case clock. 


jars (“They’d make beautiful 
lamps,” he says), French botan- 
ical and bird prints, chairs, 
chests and armoires. Dun- 
nam’s favorite item is a spec- 
tacular Swedish Empire mir- 
ror with a Garden of Eden 
motif carved into its over- 
panel, but he also likes the 
English slate obelisk, with its 
faux-porphyry panels, on the 
table beneath it. “I’ve bought 
some wonderful chinoiserie 
lacquered tables here, and 

continued on page 48 
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KUTTNER 
ANTIQUES 


Lert: American an- 
tiques share space with 
reproduction pieces 

in the shop, which also 
carries “really special 
American hooked 
rugs and accessories,” 
says the designer. 


terns to choose from.” Al 
though the Tilletts (Dek and 
his wife, Kathleen, run the 
business) are known for their 
striking, bold palettes, Dun- 
nam says, “You can do your 
own mix,” if you want some- 
thing subtler. And now, since} 
the Tilletts have started man-+ 
ufacturing printed paper fon] 
lampshades, light fixtures can 
boast shades from the Til 
lett Tots collection—a line 

continued on page 5(| 



























ABOVE: The Upper 
Sheffield Bridge 
stretches across the 
Housatonic River. 


continued from page 46 <a 
says the designer. 

Not far from Susan Silver’s 
and crosses a bucolic bridge 2% 
arching over a river toward ~ South a peat t 

g nt ff arring oy iy 

middle of a field, looking for ® E 
all the world like an agricul- \ 
tory and shop of Dek Tillett, 
makers of hand-silk-screened 
terrific custom-colored pat- 
terns, hand-pulled stripes 
“and they'll do them on can- 
vas for outdoor use. There’s 


beautiful porcelain lamps, : 
& The Berkshires 
; L! % 
shop, Dunnam leaves Route 7 d| | 
his next destination. In the Ne 
tural outbuilding, is the fac- 
fabric. “They do the most 
and prints,” explains Dunnam, 
an enormous array of pat- 





SOURCES IN THE BERKSHIRES 

| The Splendid Peasant, Route 23, south -gremont, 413-528-5755; www.splendidpeasant.com. American folk art 

2 Donald McGrory Oriental Rugs, 24 Railroad Street, Great Barrington; 413-528-9594. Antique carpets 

3 Dek Tillett Ltd., 1373 Boardman Street, Sheffield; 413-229-8764. Custom-printed cotton fabrics and printed lampshade paper 
4 Susan Silver Antiques, Route 7, Sheffield; 413-229-8169. English and Continental antiques 

5 Kuttner Antiques, 576 North Main Street, Sheffield; 413-229-2955. America) antiques, hooked rugs and reproductions 

6 Cupboards & Roses, 296 South Main Street, Sheffield; 413-229-3070. Antig: Scandinavian furniture and accessories 
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meal, if I could only 


see in the dark. Now I can. My heavy-duty Dacor grill has built-in halogen lights. 


An integrated warming drawer and te yp OOO BTUS give me ultimate control. And with 
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continued from page 48 
of sharp, witty patterns with a con-| 
temporary feel. 

Looping back to Sheffield brings 
Dunnam to his last two stops. Cup- 
boards & Roses, the first of them, 
is owned by Edith Gilson, who sells 
serene Scandinavian antiques of very 
high quality and Neoclassical restraint. | 
Here Dunnam zeroes in on a 1770 Dan- | 
ish armoire he finds “extraordinary. It 
was painted over multiple times, and 
they’ve carefully flaked off all the recent | 
paint to get to the original finish. See) 
how soft and powdery it is?” he points’! 
out. “Almost tactile. And I love the Vitru- | 
vian scrollwork on the top.” He also} 
likes Gilson’s collection of 19th-century)| 
German slipware. “It has a wonderful | 
patina—a kind of crackle to the glaze. 
And the color’s so vibrant.” | 

Up the road in a converted 1840s 
barn on North Main Street, Kathy Im- 
merman, owner of Kuttner Antiques, } 
has assembled an eclectic mix of furni- 
ture and objects: 18th-century English 
chairs, weathervanes, early-20th-cen- | 

| 





tury metal toys, an early-19th-century 
reverse-glass painting of a ship, an En- 
glish carved lion. In addition, she sells 
American folk art and a small collection 





“The range of objects in 
the Berkshires is so diverse. 
It’s not just folk art 
or American antiques.” 





of carefully crafted reproduction fur- 
nishings, including tiger-maple tables 
and painted Windsor chairs with hand- 
rubbed finishes that are “a terrific val- 
ue,” says Dunnam. 

Concluding his business with Immer- 
man, Dunnam points his car north, back | 
the way he came. He’s been shopping | 
hard all day, and now he needs nourish- | 
ment. There are, he says, “two out- | 
standing restaurants in Great Barring- | 
ton—Pearl’s, an American restaurant, 
and Verdura, which is Italian. They’re not | 
what you’d expect to find in a country | 
town—they’re much better than that.” 

But then, that’s true of everywhere | 
he’s stopped today. H 
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ADUnbuilt Houses 


Virtual Poetry 


Blurring the Boundaries Between the Digital and Physical Realms in Connecticut 
Architecture by Asymptote/Text by Joseph Giovannini 


An extension to a Con- 
necticut barn mimics 
a nearby stream. The 


design is by Asymp- 
tote Architecture. 


UCKMINSTER FULLER, 
wizard of architectur- 


al technology, once 
observed, “If you can do it, 
it’s natural.” The visionary 


who pioneered the geod 

dome and Dymaxion car did 
not think technology worked 
against nature but for it, part 
and parcel of the global 
whole. Many architects who 
built both before and af- 
ter Bucky agreed, designing 
machines in the garden— 
glass-and-steel structures that 


D2 


worked with, and within, the 
landscape, protecting occu- 
pants from the elements yet 
offering them easy access to 
the out-of-doors. The tech- 
nological house could be 
cologically sound and poeti- 
cally gentle. 
Over the last decade the 
paradigm in avant-garde de- 


sign has undergone a radical 
shift from the old to the new 
machine m. a mechanical 
to a digita) model, and not 


just in classrooms and edgy 


lofts on gritty urban fron- 
tiers. In rural Connecticut, 
on a wooded site with a 
stream running through it, 
New York architects Hani 
Rashid and Lise Anne Cou- 
ture created a computer-gen- 
erated design for a country 
house. Bucky would want one: 
An asymmetrical glass dome 
mushrooms up from a swirl- 
ing pod of lightweight con- 
crete and bridges over a lap 
pool toward an undulating, 
glass-surfaced structure that 


























springs out of the original! 
barn. Porous to nature, with} 
glass membranes sensitive | 
to light, the house was de- | 
signed as a complement and | 
respondent to nature, not as | 
an opponent. 
The client, Frederieke Tay- | 
lor, regularly exhibits dig- | 
ital art in her Chelsea gallery. 
Her stable of artists includes | 
Rashid and Couture, of the 
SoHo-based firm Asymptote | 
Architecture, which has de- | 
continued on page 54 | 
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continued from page 52 

signed projects that blur the distinc- 
tion between the digital and physical 
by creating hybrid spaces fusing both 
realities. In one installation, acquired 
by New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art, abstract curvilinear shapes trans- 
form themselves on computer screens 
in hypnotic loops reflected in a group- 
ing of semitransparent glass planes: 
The viewer steps between the planes 
into filmy, ephemeral environments an- 
imated with ghostly, turning images. 
The architects are among a handful 
of designers using computers as a de- 
sign tool rather than as an instrument 
of office production—a vanguard is 
researching and inventing how digi- 
tal IQ can be harnessed to shape build- 
ings. The film animation programs 
Rashid and Couture frequently use have 
enabled the architects to propose and 
build sinuous and complex forms that 
verge on the organic. 

Taylor, who over the last two decades 
commissioned a series of cutting-edge 
New York apartments as her family 
grew, wanted to remodel and expand 
the barn as a country house. “What ap- 
pealed to me was Hani and Lise Anne’s 
ability to apply digital technology to 
the kind of down-to-earth practical is- 
sues that a barn renovation requires,” 
says ‘Taylor. “I was intrigued to see 





The floor plan shows 
how the seamless, 
curved gallery space, 

















which bridges the 
stream and melds with 
the pool, is intended 

to reconcile the old and } 




















the new structures. 
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to forge an architecture difficult to 
achieve by wielding a simple pencil. 
But unlike those architects who, believ- 
ing technology is an end in itself, create 
self-centered gizmos featuring bells and 
whistles, Rashid and Couture seek to ally 
technology with nature. Rather than 
upstage the barn and landscape, the 
couple intend to design a building that 
will grow from the barn and enhance 
nature. Ideally, the building might even 





Jackson Pollock and his artist friends used to 
show movies in the barn, so the place 
was imprinted with a memory of heady times. 


what they would come up with in the 
white-clapboard world of New England.” 
Besides its bucolic charms and the 
New England backdrop, the property 
came with an artistic pedigree: Jackson 
Pollock and his artist fric 
show movies on Sz 
barn, so the place wv 
ed with a memory « 
rollicking weekends. 
Scientists have u: npu- 
tational powers of con un 
derstand complex natu1 ena 
inaccessible to linear logic he- 
matics, and Rashid and Cou. | 
been experimenting with con 


ends used to 
hts in the 
nprint- 

ies and 


constitute a next evolutionary step be- 
yond the machine-inspired buildings 
that have, in the right hands, forged a 
relationship with the landscape. 
“Whether it’s a piece of furniture or 
a house, we want to humanize dwell- 
ing through the use of electronic tech- 
nologies—through the overlap between 
the real and the virtual,” says Rashid. “I 
think we can develop a more provoca- 
tive and powerful interface between the 
sublime aspects of nature and the poet- 
ic aspects of technology. We don’t want 
to treat nature as a picture-window 
cliché but to heighten its character.” 
“he architects started their design 


at the barn, approaching it as an objet 
trouve. “We tried to stream the house} 
out of the 1960s film-based world! 
of modern art into one based on dig-. 
ital art,” says Rashid. The architects; 
grow the addition from the barn’s; 
facade and shed roof, which remain) 
intact. Like a river, curves flow toward | 
the glass bridge, which contains the’ 
gallery and the living and dining zones. . 
The bridge allows circumferential views ; 
that include the sky through special-- 
ly insulated curved glass. Sensors in; 
the glass facades just behind the barn; 
open and close “printed” electronic 
portholes, allowing transparency or: 
opacity in the barn’s volume. The archi- 
tects also programmed sound into the: 
building, channeling the murmur of } 
the brook and the rustle of the trees 
through the house via digitally aug- 
mented transmissions. 
“In the same way the barn was a place ! 
for friends coming together to watch 
movies, the glass bridge over the pool 
becomes an event space for gathering | 
over dinner and for viewing art,” says | 
Rashid. “We wanted to create a coun- | 
try house that would reconcile the 
19th-century pastoral romantic tradi- 
tion with new technological realities | 
so Frederieke could escape into both | 
nature and art. It’s a summer place, | 
but one that moves beyond the image } 
of Walden Pond.” 
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Harry Schnaper 


Combining a Sense of Humor and a Disciplined Eye 








By Nicholas von Hoffman 


ARRY SCHNAPER JOKINGLY TELLS 
his clients, “I’m the treat you 
get for being successful.” He is 
a man with an enthusiastic and expan- 
sive personality who says of himself, “I 
am Sunday’s child, witty and wise and 


good and gay.” 

As an interior designer, he was, nev- 
ertheless, a late bi Vith an older 
and a younger bh lescribes 


himself as having ‘dis- 
tressed middle po n 
that doesn’t seem to | 
indefatigable optimis: 
“Tm a total baby b 
“My parents met at the 
War IJ in a bar in Baltii 
where I was born. My mott 
Red Cross. My father was a « 





Growing up, he kept his yen for inte- 
rior decoration to himself. “I got the 
decorating bug when I was a kid be- 
cause my mom liked to do it. Although 
not a professional, she always had a proj- 
ect going. When I was applying to col- 
lege, I had a stack of catalogues from 
all the art schools that offered interior 
design courses, but they were hidden 
under the spare bed in my room. I just 
didn’t have the nerve to tell my father 
that I wanted to go to art school and be 
a decorator. It would have been tanta- 
mount to coming out. So I went on to 
the University of Maryland and wound 
1p with a psych degree with a teaching 
‘tificate in special ed.” 
‘he next step took him yet farther 
from interior design. “Being at the 
| of the Save the World genera- 
continued on page 58 




















ABOVE LEFT: For an and, with Paul Van 
apartmentin Manhat- _ Eyre, designed the bed, 
tan, Harry Schnaper table and cabinetry 
(above) raised the mas- _ (see Architectural Di- 
ter bedroom ceiling gest, February 1998). 

















continued from page 56 

tion, I went to teach special education in 
an all-black school in downtown Balti- 
more. I loved teaching; I loved the kids. 
The problem was the faculty hated me. 
I finally decided, after three years of 
teaching, I’m going to quit.” 

Schnaper’s next stop on the railroad 
of life was San Francisco. “It was the 
mid-’70s—time to go to California.” At 
that moment, “culinary arts were all 
the rage,” he explains, “so I enrolled in 
culinary school.” His new career had 
scarcely begun when, he says, “I realized 
that I hated cooking. I have a very un- 
sophisticated palate. But the experience 
put me in contact with all kinds of 
food people, and I went off to be a wait- 
er and a bartender and to run around 
San Francisco. 

“Lo and behold,” he recalls, “one of 
my friends and I cooked up a plan that 
we'd move to London and start a con- 
sulting firm for British investors who 
wanted to open American-style restau- 
rants. Good idea, absolutely 10 years too 
early. The food revolution didn’t come 
to Britain until much later.” The failure 


RIGHT: ‘ 
to create 


ABOVE: Schnaper ex- 
panded RCA Music 
Group chairman Clive 
Davis’s New York City 
apartment, where he 
used cobalt structural 
glass in the kitchen 
(AD, May 1998). 


cal, stage-s 

sition from tl 

to the lower l« 

said of Davis’s st 
well, which is pane 
in macassar ebony. 

















hardly daunted Schnaper. “England was 
very dark and depressed, but it was the 
height of the punk period. I was young- 
er. I had a good time. I was waiting on 
tables and tending bar. I lived in a coun- 
cil flat in Chelsea that was nine pounds 
a week. But my birthday was looming, 


Lert: Schnaper chose 
a minimalist palette 
for the library of an 
Upper East Side apart- 
ment (AD, December 
1994). “I don’t like 
too much little stuff 
crowding the picture.” 


and I thought, I’m going to be 30, and 
here I am, a waiter in a foreign coun- 
try. The old decorating bug came back: 
and bit me. I said to myself, ‘I never, @ 
ever did anything about that, and I still 
think I can do it.’” 

So Schnaper enrolled at the Chelsea 
School of Art. “Two years later—two 
years of waiting on tables and tending: 
bar at night and spending all day at a: 
drawing board—I graduated with a de- 
gree in interior design.” A gust of wind 
found him in New York, where he land- 
ed a job, in effect an apprenticeship, 
with Gay Matthaei. After nearly four 
years with her, he got an interview with 
Robert Metzger. “He was quite a flam- 
boyant character,” he remembers. “I was: 

continued on page 60! 
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petrified when I went to meet him, and 
he was totally charming. I wound up 
going to work for him. He was in 
the process of changing his style to pe- 
riod rooms—the English country look, 
French furniture. Everything was Euro 
and Bonfire of the Vanities. 1 worked for 
Robert for three years, until we had a 
difference of opinion about my salary 


and I got on my high horse and left.” 

Schnaper started out on his own with 
nothing except free office space. “I had 
decorated a friend’s apartment as a fa- 
vor, and she paid me back by giving me 
a room. She said, “Take it for six months, 
open your office and see if it works.’ I 
was cocky because I didn’t have the kind 
of overhead that other people had. I 
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could take risks. So Harry Schnaper, 
Inc., was born. It was all hand to mouth, 
but it was fun.” 

Today, he says, he finds he has to over- 
come difficulties that didn’t exist a few! 
years ago. Just as 100 years ago the mid- 
dle classes began to dress like the rich, 
now their homes often look like those of 


the wealthy, and that’s a problem. “It’s 


harder and harder to find unique stuff. 


IE IS La a a 


The magazines print something that’s 


unique, and the home furnishings stores} 


are right on top of it, ripping it off. It’s 


very difficult to convince a client tom 


spend the kind of money that you have; 
to spend to buy fine furniture when you 
can buy the knockoff.” 

Yet the special ed teacher in the de- 
signer lives on. (Even now he donates 
his services to the Doe Fund, which as-} 
sists the homeless.) “I could argue both 
sides, because part of me thinks, Why; 
shouldn’t people have better-designed 
products and more interesting furniture: 
at a price that they can afford? But on 
the other hand, I resent it because it 
makes my job much more difficult!” 

Yet Harry Schnaper is unsinkable. 
“T’ve got enough work to keep the office 
going.” He keeps his overhead low and 





“It’s harder and harder 
to find unique stuff. The 
magazines print 
something, and the 
home furnishings stores 
are ripping it off.” 





his staff small. “I’m still in the same | + 


mu 
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ay 


building on Madison Avenue that I 


started in. I’m just not interested in hav- | 
ing a big, fancy office.” 


However Schnaper does it, anyone jf 
who sees his work will agree he succeeds | 


at it. “Production is really what interior | 


design is about. It’s sort of like cooking. | 


You have to get it all hot on the table at 


the same moment. I have a good little | 


team, and we have fun. It’s a business 


where, if you don’t have a sense of hu- | 
mor, you’re sunk.” Harry Schnaper is | 


most definitely afloat. 0 
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His Majesty's Silver Service 


George IIl’s Magnificent Collection Dazzles at Waddesdon Manor 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Andrew Twort 


HOWING OFF IS AN HONORABLE AND 
fine art, rarely done better than at 
the royal dining tables of late- 
18th-century Europe. Courtiers and 


aristocracy observed from the back of 
the room, waiting to be impressed by 
the dress, deportment anc ig of 


guests, the lavish menus, th: I 
petite, the silver in the latest fash All 
would be tomorrow’s gossip. 

A meager feast meant little mone: 
little power. The greater the dazzle, th 
stronger the negotiating hand. Silvei 
was a tool of diplomacy, and the electors 
of Hanover were well equipped for the 
game. The court already had four dinner 
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George III's resplen- 
dent silver dinner ser- 
vice is now displayed at 
Waddesdon Manor in 
Buckinghamshire, En- 
gland. Lert: Festoons 
adorn a wine cooler. 
BELow: A sauce boat. 
Borrom: The house 
was completed in 1889. 
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services—one gold and three silver— 
but when the French Neoclassical style 
became popular, another was essential. 
How else to keep up with Catherine the 
Great but to have silver that would 
make hers look old-fashioned? 

The elector, better known in his paral- 
lel role as George III of England, may 
have been losing his colonies and may 
nave preferred a simple family life, but sil- 

+ was still a necessity. His tastes were re- 

ed; he sought out the best and ordered 

rom Louis XVI’s goldsmith Robert- 
eph Auguste, who had, not so coinci- 
entally, also made silver for Catherine 
continued on page 64 
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continued from page 62 
the Great. It was this new dinner service 
that was used at Hanover. 

Some 150 years later the Hanover- 
ians sold the silver to museums and 
private collectors, one of whom kept 
the largest portion of George III’s 
splendid service in a bank vault in Lon- 
don for 25 years. When word went 
around that it might be for sale, Jacob 
Rothschild listened. 

Lord Rothschild is a patron on a 
princely level, and he had wanted to 
make a major acquisition for Wad- 
desdon Manor, the magnificent 19th- 
century Rothschild house in Bucking- 
hamshire, now the property of The 
National Trust (see Architectural Digest, 
January/February 1980). A Rothschild 
family trust purchased the silver. Team- 
work by Lord Rothschild, silver experts 
Philippa Glanville and Alain Gruber, 
designer David Mlinaric and architect 
Peter Inskip resulted in the creation of 
the perfect setting for the service—the 
White Drawing Room. 

‘The main table there is a semicircle, 
a frequent 18th-century design device, 
which put the king center stage. Side ta- 
bles hold dessert, chilled wine and glass- 
es for footmen to bring to the thirsty 


Be._ow: The Neoclas- 
sical pieces are en- 


Hanoverian and Pari- 
sian goldsmiths, in- 


cluding the renowned graved with the king’s 
Robert-Joseph Au- cipher and royal crown. 
guste, crafted the sil- BeLow Ricut: Baron 
ver. ABOVE Ricut: The _ Ferdinand de Roth- 
service issetoutinthe  schild built the manor 
White Drawing Room. __ to hold his collections. 





guests, who were obliged to propose a 
toast, down the wine and hand back the 
empty glass. They became inventive 
with multiple toasts. 

The silver is set out a /a francaise, the 
etiquette of the late 18th century, with 
all of the serving pieces on the table 
for full effect as guests arrived. A pair 
of soup tureens stand at either end 
of it; a large tureen is in the center; oth- 
er dishes are laid out symmetrically. 
This let guests help themselves, feel the 
heft of the pieces and admire the details 
that continued even underneath. 

This is glamour for any century. A 
viewer today could be one of those 18th- 
















































century courtiers observing the scene. It| 
could be the moment before the king} 
arrives, and the room could soon be! 
filled with the rustle of silks, the dis- | 
creet shuffle of footmen, the rich aro-- 
mas as silver lids are lifted, the chatter of | 
flirtations. At the center of it all is the} 
dazzle of superb silver. 0 


Waddesdon Manor is open from Wednesday | 
through Sunday, and bank-holiday Mon-- 
days, from April 2 to November 2. For more 
information, write to Waddesdon Manor, 
near Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire HP18' 
OFH, England; call 44-1296-653211; or 
visit www.waddesdon.org.uk. 











Your bathroom is your oasis. A place where the world goes away, 
_ if only for a while. Now, Delta Select® allows you to create your 

ideal retreat with a variety of faucets and showers. Relax as the 
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ancho De La Osa 


An Adobe Guest Ranch in Arizona Summons Up a Bygone Era 


Text by Jeff Turrentine/Photography by Robert Reck 


F YOU'RE DRIVING SOUTH 

on Arizona Highway 286 

from Tucson toward Ran- 
cho De La Osa Guest Ranch, 
try to time things so that you 
get there just as the sun is 
going down. Saturated with 
gloaming, the rock and sand 
and mesquite of the high 
Sonoran Desert emit a soft 
purple light that ends abrupt- 
ly at the plane of incandes- 
cent red-orange sky above it, 
transforming the entire hori- 
zon into a miles-wide Roth- 





ko canvas. A few miles north 
of Rancho De La Osa you'll 
catch a twilit glimpse of majes- 
tic Baboquivari, the 7,730-foot 
peak believed by the Papago 
Indians to be the home of the 
god of creation. Then, as the 
first desert stars begin to blink, 
you'll finally run out of Amer- 
ica and arrive at this serene, 
historic guest ranch in the re- 
mote border town of Sasabe. 

“See that one saguaro up 


there on the ridge?” asks Rich- 


continued on page 68 





















ABOVE: The front en- 
trance of Rancho De 
La Osa, an 18-room 
guest ranch in Arizona | 
on the Mexican border | 
that has been in oper- 
ation since the 1920s. 
Lert: In the blue room || 
hang photographs of | 
visiting celebrities and |} § 
politicians of the past. — 
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continued from page 66 

ard Schultz, pointing to a 
lonely pillar of cactus about a 
hundred yards away from 
where he’s standing near the 
ranch’s stables. “On the other 
side of it is Mexico.” 

Schultz and his wife, Ve- 
ronica, bought Rancho De 
La Osa in 1996 as grateful es- 
capees from the daily grind. 
(Both had been lawyers in 
Kentucky before retiring to 
Arizona in 1992.) Since then 
they’ve combined their no- 
blest restorative and imagi- 
native impulses to create a 
desert retreat where guests 
can soak up the southwestern 
experience in an art-filled 
adobe compound with roots 
stretching back to the 18th 
century, when Jesuits erected 
a two-room outpost here as 
a trading post and way sta- 
tion for weary missionaries. 

Beginning around the time 
of the Civil War, a greatly 
expanded Rancho De La Osa 
(osa means “she-bear” in Span- 
ish) began to function as a 
working cattle ranch, at one 
point comprising more than 
three million acres. Over the 
next 70 years it would change 
hands several times, shrink- 

continued on page 72 


Richard Schultz, who 
owns the property with 
his wife, Veronica, de- 
signed the interiors. 
Ricut: In the dining 
room of the main 
building, the Hacien- 
da, Schultz opted for 
bright hues to “stim- 
ulate appetites and 
ward off evil spirits.” 















“We started putting in architectural details that had never been 
there before. | don’t have the time to be a purist.” 


















































Lert: Antique Puebla | 
tiles embellish a 1940s. 
fireplace in the Ha- 
cienda’s sitting room. 
An untitled granulat- 
ed-sugar-and-mud 
artwork depicting a 
horse and rider is by 
Jimmy Lee Sudduth. 


0 one makes you feel more at home: 


r The art of making a house a home has never been easier. 










With CBK, you have the largest selection of home décor and accessories 
to choose from—anywhere. The very latest trends. And new collections that 
make it child’s play to create the total look you want. 





So, whether you want to go traditional or modern, country or classic—or 
totally eclectic—you’re in the right place with CBK. 




















All accessories by CBK. 








ror every life, 


for every style, there’s Pon eine | 


P.O. Box 143, Union City, TN 38261 
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continued from page 68 

ing considerably before final- 
ly opening its doors as a guest 
ranch in the 1920s. In 1935 
the property was purchased 
by Dick Jenkins, who with 
his twin sister, Nellie, had 
been running the ranch’s day- 
to-day operations. One of 
the bondholders who helped 
finance Jenkins’s purchase was 
none other than Henry Mor- 
genthau, President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s treasury 
secretary and an architect 
of the New Deal, who had 


been a visitor to the ranch 


on a number of occasions. 

Sitting in a corner salon 
of the Hacienda—Rancho De 
La Osa’s main house, where 
meals are taken and much of 
the guest socializing takes 
place—Richard Schultz sur- 
veys the photographs of the 
political heavyweights who 
helped turn the ranch into 
a kind of Democratic Party 
desert headquarters during 
the 1940s and 1950s. Fre- 
quent guests included Sena- 
tors Edmund Muskie, Ernest 
McFarland and Carl Hay- 


den; Supreme Court Justice 


William O. Douglas; and Mor- 
ris Udall, who represented his 
Arizona district in Congress 
for three decades. High on a 
wall—just a smidgen above 
everybody else’s photograph 
—is the glowering visage of 
another guest, a gentleman 
from Texas named Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, his features 
already marked by the lean 
and hungry look that would 
guide him into power. (John- 
son’s eventual vice-president, 
Hubert Humphrey, was also 
a regular.) The Schultzes live 
in a lavender-colored adobe 


ABOVE LeErT: The guest 
quarters celebrate tra- 
ditional adobe design 
with Pueblo-style vi- 
gas and few windows. 
ABOVE: A guest suite. 
Ralph Lauren Home 
bedcoverings. 


Lert: One of four 
rooms for guests in the 
west wing, which was 
used as a church and 
school in the 19th cen- 
tury. The fireplace oc- 
cupies the space where 
the pulpit stood. 


house behind the Hacienda} 
that was once owned by Adlai'}_ - 
Stevenson; William Clayton, } 
who aided in drafting the Mar- 
shall Plan, had a house nearby. | 
Today’s guests, regardless | 
of party affiliation, hike and } 
ride horses along the same } 
brushy trails explored by post- 
war power brokers during 
their well-deserved vacations, 
eat in the same grand dining 
room (with its long pine ta- 
bles crafted by locals during 
the Great Depression) and 
socialize over drinks in the 
continued on page 74 | 
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continued from page 72 

Cantina, erected in the early 
18th century and believed to 
be one of the oldest build- 
ings in the American South- 
west. Menus and pourings 
have changed substantially— 
Veronica Schultz is a gourmet 
cook and her husband an 
oenophile who can barely con- 
tain his excitement upon dis- 
covering a new wine—but the 
sense of leisurely commu- 
nion, heralded by the tolling 
of the dinner bell, remains. 
The couple’s admirable his- 


toricism, while evident in ev- 
erything from furnishings to 
architectural details to their 
endless anecdotes, is always 
subjugated to a single im- 
perative: to make sure their 
guests relax. 

Things almost didn’t turn 
out this way. When Richard 
and Veronica Schultz were 
first shopping around for an 
inn or bed-and-breakfast to 








run in their retirement, their 
realtor hesitated to show them 
the property, which had de- 
teriorated greatly since its 
heyday. “We drove up, and 
there was trash everywhere: 
tires, bathtubs, you name it,” 
remembers Veronica Schultz. 


Never in her mind’s 
eye she “the way it 
used to | 1 all the 
eucalyptus so 












Lert: Eucalyptus 
trees, believed to be 
about 100 years old, 
and a century’s worth 
of paddle cactuses 
flourish and tower 
over the guest ranch’s 
pool and hot tub. 


quiet; you could hear the birds 
as they flew by—not their 
singing but their actual wings 
as they fluttered. I sat in the 
back of the car and thought, 
Hmm. I could live here.” 
Surprising no one more 
than themselves, they signed 
the contract and got to work. 
“There were plumbing and 
electrical problems,” recalls 
Richard Schultz. “Roofs were 


Lert: “Mostly, we 
drink tequila there,” 
jokes Veronica Schultz 
of the circa 1725 Can- 
tina, where guests can 
drink, dance and play 
games. BELOw: Rancho 
De La Osa’s brand. 


ABOVE: “We have ac- 

cess to 130,000 acres 

of rocks, bogs, buttes 
and creeks in the high 
Sonoran Desert,” says 
Richard Schultz. “It’s 
definitely challenging 


for horse and rider.” 


caving in. The lime content 
and pH factors in the walls 
were substantial; they were 
decimated, practically exfoli- 





Seen AT I SE 


ating. All the floors were cov- | 


ered in 12-by-12 acrylic tiles. 


Underneath that was mas- | 


tic. Once you got that off, | 


there could be anywhere from } 
five to 15 coats of blood-red | 
paint—that sort of angsty, | 

continued on page 76 | 
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continued from page 74 

penitential, self-flagellating Spanish 
red.” All of the ranch’s 18 guest rooms had 
to be redone. 

Fortunately, Schultz—the sort of non- 
architect who nevertheless makes refer- 
ences to architects like Luis Barragan 
and Ricardo Legorreta in casual conver- 
sation—was up to the formidable task of 
returning Rancho De La Osa to its for- 


mer glory. “It was in such disrepair, it 
was tragic,” he remembers. “But when a 
property is in that kind of shape, you 
have two choices. You can either bull- 
doze it and start all over, or you can un- 
derstand its shortcomings and see them 
as beautiful and work with them. You 
can actually turn them into a context.” 
Ancient adobe was bermed to prevent 
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moisture from penetrating the founda- 
tion; floors were stripped; Pueblo-style 
vigas were installed in the ceilings; walls} 
were painted with as many as nine coats 
until just the right hue was found. 
And then, says Richard Schultz with- 
out shame, “we started putting in archi- 
tectural details that had never bee 
there before. I don’t have the money orf 
the time to be a purist; ’m not trying to} 
be totally accurate, historically.” In this, 
spirit, the Schultzes felt free to furnis 
rooms with antiques and artworks col- 
lected during their travels all over the 
world, not just from Mexico and the 
Southwest. Pillows might be covered! 
with swatches of African cloths. A Mex- 
ican retablo might hang above a Men- 
nonite bench. Desert landscapes and 
Navajo textiles mingle with bold con- 
temporary canvases and pieces of folk art.| 
Guests at Rancho De La Osa find! 
peace in an ongoing series of small,| 
perfect experiences. The invigoratingy 
shock of seeing a cobalt-blue bench 
against a pink adobe wall. An owl, its# 
wingspan startlingly wide, swooping} 
down from a tree to hunt for field mice4 
at dusk. The gentle whinny of a horse in 
the stable. The clean smell of rain after 
a flash late-afternoon thunderstorm, 
Richard Schultz notes that he and 
his wife were never especially fanatical 
about southwestern art before movings 
to Arizona a little more than‘a decadeg 
ago. “We'd go to a gallery and see these} 
colors—these pinks and reds and or- 
anges and purples and blues—and they; 
almost seemed surreal. You'd see them# 
and think: How did this guy come up; 
with them? Then you come here, and} 
you really do see them. It’s the color of 
the sky, the color of the rocks when they 
sunlight hits them. ' 
“There’s a distilled beauty here,” j 
Schultz continues. “Even if you havei 
to work for it. This is by no meansif 
a gentle country. But if you approach} 
it with an open mind and spirit, itll § 
start giving back to you.” lf 


Rancho De La Osa Guest Ranch 
PO. Box 1 
Sasabe, Arizona 85633 
800-872-6240 
E-mail: osagal@aol.com 
Web site: www.ranchodelaosa.com 
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méenage a trois, maysnahzh a trwah, a. An 
exhibition of art featuring an intimate union of 
three styles; an aesthetic liaison between three 
artists; a three-way sharing of artistic spirit. 
secret series, 90"x60"x6" 


christian lopez, “Siren” 
acrylic on shaped canvas 
paula schoen, “Seduced” 
oil on shaped canvas 
georges monfils, “Curves” 





acrylic on shaped canvas june 14th-july 20th 
artist's reception: saturday, june 28th 
laguna beach art walk: thursday, july 3rd 
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Off or on the Strip, ree is no more luxurious 
way to live in this opulent non-stop city. 


You'll find it at only one place in town. At Turnberry Place, 
the city's most luxurious condominium enclave. Just steps 

off the Strip, the Stirling Life is unsurpassed in its sumptuous 
accommodations, lavish surroundings, and personal services. 
Enjoy the priceless privacy and security of living behind stately, 
gates, your own impeccably crafted, high in-the-sky residence, 
and preferred membership in the exclusive Stirling Club, offering 
epic dining, a direct-from-Paris anti-aging spa, tennis, indoor 
and outdoor swimming, gala entertainment, and unparalleled 
pampering. Plus a beautiful bonus not found on the Strip: 
Nevada's favorable tax climate is available for primary residents: 


For information call (800) 616-2120 
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Luxurious 2 room & penthouse condominiums, from $600,000 to $5.2 million. 
Created by Tu: ssociates, the people who wrote the book on private club lifestyles 
2777 Paradise Road, Las Vegas, Nevade 702.732.9797 © Fax: 702.733.8222 © Visit our Website at www.turnberryplace.com 
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or solicitation of offers to buy, the condominium units in states where s S( "cannot be made. Prices and specifications are subject to change without notice. WARNING: THE CALIFORNIA 


ODAC HOUSING DEPARTMENT OF REAL ESTATE HAS NOT INSPECTED, EXAMINED 0} \G. Models used in this ad do not reflect any racial preference 





If you want the world’s finest bed, you have inane England, Scottsdale, 





Vi-Spring, Hand-crafted in England for over 100 years. 
“As Seen on Fine Living TY” . 
A perfect night’s sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost Sear’ -treated premiere” 












grade wire, Up to 3,500 individual cols wrapped in calico cotton, Honeycomb negtng of these ois to eliminate und of nature 
including the purest Asian cashmere, soft New Zealand lambswool and rich cotton feltftom the American deep Sou lum woven damask 
coverings in nnetenth-entyy Gothic Wesions. Hand-tufting by second and third geneatighdfaftmen. Hand side-stitehing, an age old craft that eliminates tue of 
| nla border strips andro. And not ome iotavof fam. I's England's Vi-Spring mates, 
| in the United States at Bedroom Byes, 5507/N. Scottsdale Rd, St. ie AZ 85054, Sotsdale Road across from Robb & Stucky, 480-948-9488, 
Visit our website at wyvw. honeys com s 
Worldwide in-homedelivery available r 
An occasional turn of the mattress from head to foe eliminates the ned t flip your mattress, 


Exclusive Distribution Opportunities Available: Phone - 480/367-6766 Email - roger @vispringUSA.com 
VL-SPRING ae 
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Plymouth, England 
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ITS NOT WHAT YOU COOK, 


ITS WHAT YOU GOOK ON! 





STEER TEXAN JR-Q. MASTER-Q. POWER-Q BBQ 


CALL 1-800-521-BULL ® 


Residential or Commercial 
OR VISIT US ONLINE AT 





y 
WWW.BULLBBQ.com Ya fee 
OGutdeor Products ine. 
FOR A RETAILER NEAREST YOU, CHANGING THE WAY YOU BARBECUE! 
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LUXURY BEDLINENS COLLECTION 


\y Sa a) eS 


Experience luxury at its finest with our exclusive 
collection of 100% pure Egyptian cotton bedlinens 
in thread counts of 320 to 1020 —including duvets, 
pillow covers, shams, bedskirts and more. Mention 


this ad and receive 20% off your first purchase. 


Visit the Luxury Bedlinens Boutique at 
one of our Western showrooms. 

iss Collection 

La Jolla 858-456-0246 

Laguna 949-643-1616 * Las Vegas 702-871-9060 


Los Angeles 310-657-3990 * Palm Desert 760-837-3514 
San Francisco 415-552-4336 * Sherman Oaks 818-9 

Scottsdale 480-946-6510 

Toll Free 1-888-546-3644 www.kreisslinens.com 














Start thinking 


summer. 


Go to Style.com for 
Oma CCL) 
Elie oT aVaeat (8m 
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Pacific Design Center 


Offering a Fresh Perspective on Décor, Los Angeles Style 








Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by Jim McHugh 


URING HOLLYWOOD'S 

first five decades— 

before the days of 
filming movies on location— 
glamour, romance, terror and 
the march of history were all 
summoned up on movie sets 
that re-created Gone With the 
Wina’s Atlanta or the mean 
streets of West Side Story in- 
side buildings that presented 
a blank face to the world. 

















MIM! LONDON 


ABOVE: Furniture by 
local designer Nick 
Berman, a rattan chair 
by Fong Brothers 
Company and an Af- 
rican stool are suited 
to London’s aesthetic. 


It is appropriate, therefore, 
that the raw material of the 
domestic fantasies spun by 
Los Angeles interior design- 
ers for their clients is locat- 
ed in two gigantic opaque 
geometrical buildings—one 
sheathed in blue glass, one 
in green—which hold a ri- 
otous jumble of everything 
that can make up the real- 











life stage sets we call home. 

Popularly called the Blue 
Whale, the Pacific Design 
Center’s blue building was 
created by noted architect 
Cesar Pelli in the 1970s; the 
green structure was added in 
the late ’80s. Containing more 
than 130 showrooms spread 
over 1.2 million square feet, 
it dominates the landscape of 













The striking facade 
of Los Angeles’s Pa- 
cific Design Center 
conceals a bounty of 
decorative contents. 


KNEEDLER- 
FAUCHERE 


BELow: Light streams 
in through an atrium 
near the showroom’s 
entrance. Inside, sever- 
al furniture lines made 
in Southern California 
are displayed. 

















tiny, stylish West Hollywood} 

California-based Kneedler-} 
Fauchére is one of the larg-} 
est and oldest showrooms| 
in the design center, and for| 
Harry Lawenda, who with his} 
wife, Dorothy, opened the Los| 
Angeles showroom around 
1960, the resemblance be-} 
tween the design center and} 
continued on page 86} 
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Introducing the invisible range 
hood. Or-something even better. 


Because within this elegant can- 





opy is a range hood “liner” that 


accomplishes everything a range 





hood does — removing smoke and 
dors ah while blending perfectly 
with your kitchen’s softer style. | 


pe iy | 
{ 
| 
i 


And because this liner is from | | 
Vent-A-Hood, ‘it features their ||| 
| 


patented Magic Lung centrifugal 


filtration system, so it’s the quietest, 





safest, most efficient range hood 


liner you can buy. To find out more, 


just call 1-800-331-2492 or | 


> visit ventahood.com for a dealer | 
- | 


near you. e 
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LIVE IN STYLE AND 
BE UPLIFTED WITH 
OUR PLASMA TV LIFT 


With a touch 
of your remote 
control the 
plasma TV 
appears or 
disappears 
quietly, 
smoothly and 


reliably. 








With our unique automatic 


swivel installed on your lift, you can 


always have the perfect view. 


Inca plasma lifts are made of 
stainless steel and are available through 
your audio/video installer, interior 


designer or cabinetmaker. 


Ask about the new “Plasmita” 
lift designed to handle smaller 


screen dimensions. 


I A 


CORP OMRATION 


“Masters of Automation” 
(310) 808-0001 


www.inca-tvlifts.com 
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continued from page 78 


the old movie soundstages is more than 
accidental. “Years ago the movies had 
gobs of money to spend on sets,” says 
Lawenda, “and they brought wonderful 
craftsmen here who could create very 
sophisticated furniture. When location 
filming started in the 1960s, those people 
were out of work; some turned to private 
clients, and some became antiques deal- 
ers. Those worlds melded when a client 
would see four antique chairs and say, ‘But 
| I need 12! A tradition was born, and 
| Southern California became known as a 
center for the best furniture in the world.” 

The Lawendas pioneered the idea of 
a showroom representing many different 
companies, according to George Mas- 
sar, president of Kneedler-Fauchére, and 
many of the companies they represent 
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GIATI 


Lerr: A towering dis- 
play features Giati’s__ | 
Paradiso side table and | 
Hepplechip dining 
chair, and the Savan- 
nah outdoor chair by 
The Wicker Works. 


COWTAN 
& TOUT 


Modern fabrics by Lar- ‘ 
sen are available along 
with the firm’s more 
traditional lines. Be- | 
LOW LerT: Larsen’s Ka--| 
leidoscope on Gibson | 
Studio’s Deco chair. 


have origins or make their furniture inj 
Southern California. Dessin Fournir, for‘ 
instance, manufactures its urbane mod-+ 
ernist pieces and modified traditional! 
styles in Los Angeles, while the Paul Fer- | 


i 


rante company, which made its name as an), 
antiques dealer on Melrose Place over 40!) 
years ago, makes reproductions of chan-+ 
deliers and furniture on a baronial scale. | 

At the Mimi London showroom, on} 
the first floor of the PDC, as the Pacific: 
Design Center is known, Mark Boone, | 
London’s partner, characterizes the space | 
as a “boutique atelier.” “Because of Mimi’s :/) 
own strong, direct furniture designs in)| 
wood and stone,” Boone says, “we like |} 
to think of the other people we repre- | 
sent, such as Elizabeth Eakins, who has ‘| 
hand-dyed, handwoven rugs, and Chelsea ' 
Editions, which creates the finest em- 
broidered linens in the world, as arti- |} 
sans, not manufacturers.” 

London worked with the late Mi- |! 
chael Taylor, originator of the overscale |t 
California Look, and Boone calls her 
current Walnut Collection “a distilla- 
tion of her work up until now. It’s par- 
ticularly western,” he says. “The faceted | 
carving of the furniture brings out the 
natural beauty of the tree trunk.” 

Giati would seem to be the quintes- 
sential Los Angeles showroom because 
it makes and represents mainly outdoor | 
furniture. Although manager Chris Pre- 
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MICHAELIAN 
& KOHLBE 
The New York-based 

eae : @ §6€= firm aims to bring 
a ee : a ¥ i high-quality rugs in 

ae 5 ; contemporary styles 
to Los Angeles. LEFT: 
Brightly colored car- 
pets, many from Tibet, 
fill the showroom. 





Kitchen Couture™ 
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TODD HASE 
BELOw: Hase’s signa- 
ture modern designs, 
such as the Gerard sofa 
covered in a silk-and- 
mohair blend and a 
macassar ebony low 
table, define the space. 
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Jjean says they ship their pieces all over PDC showroom, as well as a flagship 
ithe world, she concedes that their clients showroom in New York’s D&D Building, 
Jin the entertainment industry are espe- summons up the Los Angeles tradition 
cially interesting. California designers invoked by Harry Lawenda when he says, 
fisuch as Ron Wilson and the firm Hen- “We've always had our upholstery fac- 
| drix/Allardyce, Prejean says, find that tory in Los Angeles because the city is so 
| “entertainment people are not tied to well known for the quality of its crafts- ao | 
{| tradition, and that’s good for their design- _ manship.” Hase’s custom-made furniture, ( | 
4) ers—they can be creative and flamboyant. _ with its ’40s modernist lineage, is usually Ku i} | 








For some of our outdoor umbrellas, for shown in larger sizes in Los Angeles, b bs I 
instance, designers have commissioned because, according to Hase, “everything ale rp Cau, 
| fringe in orange, purple, scarlet and lime.” _ that’s commissioned out of L.A. is bigger l 
| Todd Hase, furniture designer and _ than the pieces ordered out of New York.” Phone (239) 417-5368 
J owner, with his wife, Amy, of a new cuipenied crn paeeo ol tell Eee E00 2/8008 \Hae (235) 17-3970 


www.herbeau.com 
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Designs to see, from 
our advertisers... 


A Celebration in Lights 


Join Audi this summer in a 
celebration of The Audi 8 
with four dazzling illumina- 
tions produced by Arts Opera 
Promotion, with designs by 
Casa Magica. 


Using light as their paint box, 
they will magically transform 
the facades of some of the 
country’s most prominent 
buildings into larger-than-life 
public works of art. 


June 11-17 

9:15pm-1am 

The Biltmore Hotel 

1200 Anastasia Avenue 

Coral Gables, Florida 

Inspired by Narciso Rodriguez 


June 18-24 

9:15pm-1am 

Meyerson Symphony Center 
2301 Flora Street 

Dallas, Texas 

Inspired by Bill Joy 


July 16-22 

9:15pm-1am 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Chicago 

220 East Chicago Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

Inspired by John Malkovich 


August 6-12 

9:15pm-1am 

Beverly Hills City Hall 

450 North Crescent Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 
Inspired by Guy Laliberté 
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CHRISTOPHER NoRMAN 





The L.A. market is “spread out,” says Christopher 


CHRISTOPHER 
NORMAN WEST j 


Lerr: Double doors | 
open to the inviting 
space, which showcases 
reproduction and 
contemporary furni- 
ture, rugs and hand- 
painted wallcoverings. 
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Norman, “with lots of style possibilities.” 





Christopher Norman, whose tradi- 
tional wares encompass antique re- 
productions, fabrics and lighting, opened 
his showroom two years ago, having es- 
tablished showrooms in New York and 
London over the past decade, and he 
concurs about the significance of size in 
Los Angeles. “It is different here,” Nor- 
man says, “both because the market is 
spread out, with lots of style possibilities, 
and because the space for our showroom 
is more than twice what we have in New 
York. This means that we not only have 
the work of companies like Budji, whose 
furniture in pressed bamboo and tex- 
tured bamboo is particularly suited for 
outdoor settings, but we have the room 
to show the work of young designers 
such as Christopher Chew and R. C. By- 
ers. They have new takes on classically 
modern styles, and they’re full of life.” 

Rusty Arena is a Houston-based artist 
and designer, whose wallpapers Norman 


| describes as “classical in imagery but with 
| textures that are completely modern,” and 
| he points out that the work of these young 


designers is turning up in the New York 
market. “It’s not as though the East Coast 
is just traditional and L.A. is only mod- 
ern; today there’s flow back and forth.” 
Cowtan & Tout, which is under the 
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British parent company Colefax and) _ 


Fowler, and includes Larsen, founded by 
Jack Lenor Larsen, and Manuel Canovas, . 
has had a presence in the Pacific Design)) 
Center since 1994. “We feel that a best- | 
seller is a best-seller everywhere,” says‘! 
Key Hall, the company’s chief executive: 
officer. At the same time, Hall adds, “Los: 
Angeles may not be as focused on printed |} 
fabrics as New York, so, while we don’t: 
want to lose our identity and the Cowtan)| 
& Tout reputation on the West Coast, we: 
have established a boutique in the show-- 
room for the Larsen modernist designs.” | 
At the rug showroom of Michaelian)} 
& Kohlberg, a firm based in New York, | 
manager Charles Baker says that there’ 
has been “a lack of modern rugs in Los:} 
Angeles, and we’re trying to correct that. | 
We find that as well as designers working 
in a contemporary style, a lot of people 
who like traditional furniture want con- 
temporary rugs.” A particular favorite is 
a rug with small images of palm trees on 
it, and as Baker says fondly, “It doesn’t 
get any more California than this.” 0 





Pacific Design Center 
8687 Melrose Avenue 
West Hollywood, California 90069 
310-657-0800 





Lazy CF Ranch 
Outdoor Antler Furniture 








Designs to see, from 
our advertisers... 





_Coast-to-Coast Designs 
Join Architectural Digest and , 

Kreiss Collection at a cocktail Tables Lounges 
reception heralding California ; \ ; 

Style in the Big Apple. Preview 
the new 2003 collection of 
home furnishings, accessories, Chairs — oh Settees 
luxury bed linens and fabrics ee, 

and enter to win a lovely 


selection of Kreiss Collection 
furnishings. 


Wednesday, June 11, 
5:30-7:30pm 

Kreiss Collection 
215 East 58th Street 
New York, New York 














ARCHITECTURAL DJ 


Benches 


Call for nearest showroom _ a 
Brought to yolby Crystal Farm 
Catalogue available $15.00 US $25.00 Abroad 
Lazy Cf Ranch 214.244.4062 
A Scottsdale Sojourn www.lazycfranch.com email: lazycfranch@aol.com 


RSVP by June 3 to 
(212) 593-2005. 

















Architectural Digest and Gourmet 
invite you to Culture Quest Scotts- 
dale: A Feast for the Senses—a long 
weekend that salutes the city’s rich 
heritage. Festivities include: 





e A fun-filled evening with live 
flamenco dancing, Spanish wines 
and cuisine at the Hyatt Regency 
Scottsdale Resort at Gainey Ranch 


e An elegant gala and VIP jewelry 
viewing featuring live demonstra- 
tions from top local chefs hosted 
by Molina Fine Jewelers 


Stay tuned for more details on 
events planned with the Arizona a i a 
Office of Tourism, The Fairmont po MKS ca a 
Scottsdale Princess, Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Co”, Royal Palms Resort 





Exceptional guidebooks. Outstanding hotels. Unique vacations. 





and Spa, Sanctuary on Camelback ese eae Mee soa areas coer Condé Nast Johansens guides 
. . / North America, feature over 1,200 of the world’s 
Mountain and Scottsdale Convention REC / “A | Bermuda, Caribbean, Mexico, Pacific finest hotels —- romantic country inns, 
and Visitors Bureau. PN colar sure ae ERE) sophisticated townhouses, 
Pita ee vr spectacular resorts, historic castles. 
Thursday, Oct. 2 - Sunday, Oct. 5, 2003 ; ss Wee: Each recommendation is annually 
Z ’ sd | = . | Hotels: Great Britain & Ireland A j | 
4 ae inspected and chosen for its 
; fe ; ; : ae ola Cp a (LOST le CR MCC laLe} tee ee A 4 i 
For more information on special travel y ae EG eee eee DSN ei Ne HH] 
packages or to make reservations, call at fi pala esl faiiler ‘| 
Kathy Lapiana or Alan Adlerstein between Mele ate UR ol Stig oot RPL |p 
' ai Essential for discerning, independent 
9am and Spm EST at (800) 592-1097. 1-800-564-7518 ap 





. Shipping & Handling: add $6 per order é > Re 
30-day refund if not completely delighted www.johansens.com Tat) 
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WHAT CAN 4 


WARDROBE 


TEACH US ABOUT 
REBALANCING A PORTFOLIO? 


A wide selection helps you prepare for any occasion 


When the market changes, your investments may have to as well. That’s one reason why 
our Financial Advisors take the time to review where you are in life and help define 
your goals. Doing so helps us adjust your portfolio accordingly, whether it’s replacing 


what no longer works for you or restructuring for better diversification. Talk to us. 


Together, we can achieve uncommon results. 


WACHOVIA 
SECURITIES 


Uncommon Wisdom 





ACRE e mC 


SECURITIES AND INSURANCE PRODUCTS [NOT INSURED BY FOIC OR ANY FEDER paca ue a i 
; ovia Securities, LLC, member NYSE & SIPC, is a registered broker-dealer and a sepi rat ule atfiliate of Wachovia Corporation. © Wachovia Corporation, 6/03 





SPECIAL SECTION & 





It’s not a place—it’s a state of mind. And its trademark 
glamour can turn up anywhere, from Beverly Hills to the 
coast of Brazil to a studio soundstage. 






































Amy Irving and 
| Bruno Barreto in Brazil 
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B HOLLYWOOD 


Robert Evans at Woodland 


THE LEGENDARY PRODUCER’S BEVERLY HILLS ESTATE 
Text by Paul Theroux/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


Lert: Hollywood producer Robert 
Evans in the living room of his Bev- 
erly Hills house, first shown in Archi- 
tectural Digest’s Summer 1968 issue. 
His 1994 autobiography, The Kid 
Stays in the Picture, in which he wrote, 
“Tt’s been one helluva ride!” was 
made into a documentary in 2002. 


MCRAE RHAK AN AR KT 


he one constant 
in Robert Evans’s 
irregular life of 
breathtaking suc- 
cesses and scandalous reverses 
is his serene house, Woodland. 
Without it, he admits, his life 
would have been very differ- 
ent. Norma Shearer brought 
him there in the late 1950s. “I 
was just a pretty-boy actor 
then.” He was bewitched by 
the Regency-style pavilion de- 
signed by John Woolf in 1940, 
in the shade of a centuries- 
old sycamore and surrounded 
by gardens of tree ferns and 
jasmine and roses. It was not 
for sale. “But in Beverly Hills, 
everything is for sale.” 

Evans took possession in 
1966 and associates the house 
with his luck and his vitality. 
Many of his movies have been 
masterpieces, but he has had 
his eclipses, too. His repeat- 
ed achievement is his iconic 
role as a revenant—our lovely 
word for a returner, someone 
who comes back from failure, 
from illness, from the dead. 


JIM MCHUGH 








Lert: The entrance court. “The 
miniature palace combined French 
classicism with California casual- 
ness,” Evans wrote of seeing the 
structure before he purchased it in 
the mid-1960s. “The house, a for- 
mal pavilion with a mansard roof, 
was beautifully proportioned.” 











decades-long career in Hollywood 
line a passageway leading to the 
entrance hall. The painting, Man 
Playing Cards, is by Italian modern- 
ist Duilio Barnabe. Evans shares 
the residence with his wife, Leslie 
Ann, whom he married last year. 
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J HOLLYWOOD 


“I almost lost the house 














several times,” he says, but he 
has never left it, nor lived 
anywhere else, in 40 years. 
In one dramatic instance, he 
put the house up as collateral 
to finance a movie. His incen- 
tive was plain enough. “I need- 
ed $28 million in cash,” and he 
was persuaded by some men 
who muttered darkly, “If you 
don’t come up with the mon- 
ey, we'll make checkers out of 
you.” Somehow Evans man- 
aged to stay put, in one piece. 
Some years later, facing 
financial ruin, he sold the 
house, though he went on 
living in it on a six-month 
lease, desperately hoping for 
a miracle. Then it happened. 
In one of the noblest ges- 
tures a man can make to his 
friend, Jack Nicholson flew to 
Monte Carlo and negotiated 
with the new owner for the 
house to be sold back to Evans. 
Among other things— 
many others, in Robert Ev- 
ans’s case—the house is his 
history. “So many great mov- 
ie deals were made in this 
house,” Evans says, “from 
The Godfather to Love Story, 
The Odd Couple, Harold and 


Maude, Chinatown—more!” 

Other sorts of deals, too, for 
the house has been a love nest, 
a hideout, a headquarters, a 
health spa and a rehab center. 
It has also been one of the bus- 
ier nuptial bowers, the setting 
of four of his six marriages. 
In his 1994 autobiography, The 
Kid Stays in the Picture, Mr. 
Evans made no secret of his 
notorious past, his triumphs, 
his stupendous collapses. He 


Asove: An area of the living room 
has Helmut Newton’s “Saddle IT,” 
Hotel Lancaster, Paris 1974 and a 
Steinway & Sons piano, a gift from 
Evans’s ex-wife Phyllis George. In 
the alcove is a cast-iron Biedermeier 


stove shaped like a peasant girl. 


Evans has called the house’s archi- 
tect, John Woolf, who designed 

it in 1940, “the court architect of 
Beverly Hills.” BELow: A Rococo- 
style table and chairs and Venetian 
sconces are in the dining room, 
which leads to the terrace. 
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marries Ali MacGraw and 
doesn’t just lose her—he is 
cuckolded by Steve Mc¢ Jue n, 
and his next wife is Mi 

America, Phyllis George. | 

and Francis Ford Coppola 
make the Godfather films and 
are lauded, but Evans is barred 
from the set of their next pic- 
ture, The Cotton Club. Evans is 
involved in a drug bust. Sub- 
sequently, he is called as a 
witness in a high-profile mur- 


der trial. He commits himself 


90 


to an um and then makes 
a dramatic escape, back to his 
house and recovery. 

It says something about 
Robert Evans’s life that he has 
been an actor, a cocaine bum, a 
multimillionaire, a bankrupt, 
a legendary producer and a 
prof at Brown University. 
And speaking of his next in- 
carnation, in a show on Come- 
dy Cent “T’m the 
only head studio who end- 
ed up asan ‘imated cartoon.” 


1 
Ne Says, 


Lert: Some of Evans’s numerous 
awards for his work in film—on such 


projects as Chinatown, The Godfather 


and Rosemary’s Baby—fill the man- 
tel in the screening room, converted 
from the original poolhouse. He has 
described the room as “luxurious... 
with state-of-the-art facilities.” 


BeELow: In the master bedroom, 
Sphinx sculptures that once stood 
above the front gates of the house 
are employed as reading lamps. The 
painting on the bedside table is a 
gift from Evans’s longtime friend 
Jack Nicholson, whom the produc- 
er refers to as “the Irishman.” 


A few years ago Evans had 
a stroke—well, being Robert 
Evans, “I had three strokes in 
two days!” He imitates him- 
self as a stroke victim, shuffles 
his feet and slurs his speech. 
Self-mockery of this sort is 
not just lovable but a sure sign 
of great mental health. You 
can easily see how someone 
like Jack Nicholson, brilliant 
at such drollery, is the only 
other person with a key to 
the front gate. A note from 


Nicholson, signifying Evans’s {ih 


recuperation, is framed be- jj, 


side the bed, in the telegraph- }}; 
ese of a real pal—“Bobbie. | 
Back home. Beautiful. Jack.” |), 
The bric-a-brac of Evans’s 
career that fills the house’ 
is far more fascinating than }) 
his paintings, his Venetian 
sconces or his Biedermeier 
stove in the shape of a cast- 
iron peasant girl. Whole walls | 
of framed photos illustrate 
Evans’s personal history: the },, 





films, the friends, the praise, 
the opprobrium, the extraor- 
dinary detail of his personal 
mythology, press clippings and 
programs, mottoes, mono- 
| grams, shelves of prizes and 
| awards, statuettes, souvenirs, 
plaques. The huge blowups of 
Helmut Newton photographs 
are arresting and appropri- 
ate, for they illustrate greed, 
lust, joy, recklessness—the 
human comedy that charac- 
terizes life at Woodland. 


“| almost lost the house several times,” 
says Robert Evans, but he has never left it, 
nor lived anywhere else, in 40 years. 
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Evans, fully recovered from 
his stroke, is enjoying his new- 
found celebrity as an author 
and the subject of a persuasive 
documentary. He’s still in busi- 
ness, a successful producer 
(most recently of the hit How 
to Lose a Guy in 10 Days) and 
once again a happy husband. 

A tall, lovely 30-something 
blonde at a Hollywood par- 
ty rebuffed him by saying, 
“You're older than my two 


boyfriends combined.” 
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“Let me ask you something, 
blondie,” Evans said. “Did any 
of your two boy-toys bring 
magic into your life?” 

A few months later Leslie 
Ann Woodward married the 
Kid. Busy making improve- 
ments on the house, she could 
not have found a better way 
of winning Evans’s heart. 

“This house is who I am,” 
Evans says. “The thought of 
moving is like the thought of 
killing myself.” 0 


A view toward the living room from 
the terrace, which holds a circular 
swimming pool. “What really got me 
were the grounds,” Evans has writ- 
ten about the compound, which he 
named Woodland. Occupying near- 
ly two acres, the tree-filled proper- 
ty is, according to Evans, “a world 
away from Beverly Hills.” 
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Scene-Setting for | 
Reese Witherspoon 


RETRO RULES ON EIb SEAVOE 
HGALLY BLONDE 2: RED, WHITE & BLONDE 


Michael Frank/Photography by Fred Licht 
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Reese Witherspoon reprises her role 
as Harvard Law School graduate 
Elle Woods in Legally Blonde 2: Red, 
White & Blonde. Orrosite: The ac- 
tress with her character’s Chihua- 
hua, Bruiser Woods, on the set of 
the film. ABove: The curving lines 
of her Washington, D.C., apartment 
are based on those of the Watergate. 


“The décor is a sophisticated twist 
on ’60s mod, with plastic, vinyl and 
shag lending a feeling of fantasy 
and playfulness,” says set decorator 
K. C. Fox, who conceived the inte- 
riors with production designer 
Missy Stewart. ABOVE RicHT: The 
study. An Eames aluminum-and- 
leather chair is by a vintage desk. 


hen we said adieu to 

Elle Woods in Legally 

Blonde, the irrepressi- 

ble Southern California 
girl-cum-law student was graduating 
with honors from Harvard. She had just 
successfully argued her first court case, 
in which she used her intimate knowledge 
of the behavior of recently permed hair 
to prove a Delta Nu sorority sister inno- 
cent of murder. She had put to rest her 
unrequited love for Warner Huntington 
III, who, in breaking up with her earlier 
in the movie, had said, “I need to marry 
a Jackie, not a Marilyn.” With these tart 
words he set in motion one of the 
more entertaining human transforma- 


HOLLYWOOD 


tions to appear on film in recent years. 

This droll soufflé of a comedy came 
with a worthy, if perhaps not overly 
complex, message: A girl may be born 
and raised a Marilyn, but if she believes 
in herself strongly enough, and remains 
sufficiently open to possibilities in life, 
she can become a Jackie—or, who knows, 
even a Ruth (as in Bader Ginsburg). 

In Legally Blonde 2: Red, White & Blonde, 
Elle is back, and so is Reese Witherspoon, 
the actress who plays her with such style. 
Ah, style: Both movies cagily use it, in 
forms verbal, dramatic, sartorial (Elle is 
a discerning fashionista) and decorative, to 
help define the heroine and her quest. 

For Red, White ¢ Blonde, Melissa Stew- 
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art, who served as production designer 
on the first movie, and K. C. Fox, the set 
decorator, created two sets that reflect 
Elle’s increasing worldliness. The first, 
in Boston, is an all-pink apartment she 
makes for herself when she goes to 
work at a law firm; the second, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is a suite in a swank build- 
ing loosely based on the Watergate 
Hotel. The latter serves as a base for Elle 
and other Delta Nu sorority sisters who 
come to the big city to make their mark. 

In Elle’s case the mark concerns her 
Chihuahua sidekick, Bruiser Woods, and 
animal rights legislation, which will bring 
her before Congress. With stakes this 
high, Etle’s characteristic accoutrements, 
always pink, often fuzzy, regularly span- 
gled, sequined or otherwise aglitter, had 
to evolve in a way that conveyed a de- 
gree of newfound sophistication. “This 
is Elle not quite toned down,” Stewart 
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says, “but it’s certainly Elle matured.” 
Charles Herman-Wurmfeld, the mov- 
ie’s director, is the son of architect Mi- 
chael S. Wurmfeld, whom he credits with 
teaching him “how profoundly people 
affect, and are affected by, their envi- 
ronments.” In set design, he points out, 
architecture and decoration have a spe- 
cial amplifying function: Ideally they 
support or define the character and the 
story at the same time. Herman-Wurm- 
feld saw Elle’s apartment as having an 
unimpeded view of the Mall, with its 
wide horizon standing in, perhaps, for 
Elle’s widening life. And the flavor of its 
design deliberately suggests a kind of 
optimism and playfulness of the 1960s. 
Stewart and Fox specifically conceived 
Elle’s Washington suite to contrast with 
the Neoclassical government architecture, 
with its unvarying palette of gray and 


continued on page 171 








“We labored to give Elle a fresh, 
newly discovered world in Wash- 
ington—a refuge of stylish repose,” 
says Stewart (above, left, with Fox). 
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ABOVE: Steel frames with Plexiglas 
ipanels divide the living areas in 
the open floor plan. Two Jacobsen 
| Swan chairs and an upholstered oval 
stool face the leather sofa. A set 
Hof lavender La Marie chairs and 
‘Louis Ghost armchairs, by Philippe 
Starck, surround the dining table, at 

rear. The breakfast nook is at right. 


Ricut: The bedroom “reflects a 
modern glamour, with a nod to old 
Hollywood,” says Fox. The velvet 
shams on the bed are embroidered 
with the logo of Woods’s sorority. 
Calvin Klein Home small pillows. 

| Far Ricurt: The dressing room. A 
fashion sketch by Donna Hart is on 
the built-in chest of drawers. 
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| Amy [rving and THE ACTRESS AND 
Bruno Barreto  wsatisitet 
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he first time Amy 
Irving saw Bruno 
Barreto’s house at 

Armagao dos Bu- 
zios, on a cape of land fringed 
with white-sand beaches 115 
miles east of Rio de Janeiro on 
Brazil’s Sun Coast, she was 
eight months pregnant with 
their child. Barreto, director of 
the internationally acclaimed 
Dona Flor and Her Two Hus- 
bands, had cast Irving as the 
lead in his first American film, 
A Show of Force, in 1989, and— 
well, one thing had led to an- 
other. In January 1990 Irvin 


oOo 
5D 
found Buzios “enchanting”: A 
tiny fishing village established 





by the Portuguese early in the 
16th century, it had managed 
to maintain its simp 


Architecture by a Gal 

















stylistic integrity even after 
being “discovered” by Bri- 
gitte Bardot in the 1960s and 
turned into the Ibiza of Brazil. 

Barreto’s house, about a 
mile and a half from town, is 
shielded from the beach by a 
gently rising lawn and two 
large fig trees, and Irving 
thought she could be “invisi- 
ble” there. “No one knew who 
I was in Brazil—Bruno was the 
famous one.” Sure enough, 


ABOvE: A favorite getaway for actress 
Amy Irving and director Bruno Bar- 
reto (left) is their Buzios, Brazil, 
house designed by architect Otavio 
Raja Gabaglia. Opposite: “Lighting 
is critical,” says Barreto, who used 
to be a cinematographer. “The light 
bounces off the living room walls.” 
The painting is by Silvia Martins. 


1m Strouse/Photography by Scott Frances 
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Buzios had managed to maintain 
its stylistic integrity even after being 
turned into the Ibiza of Brazil. 

















newspapers announced the /ua 
de mel (honeymoon) of a fa- 
vorite son, although the cou- 
ple did not get married until 
2000. When Barreto went 
off to work in his native Rio, 
Irving stayed in Buzios with 
the cook, feeling anonymous 
enough in this famously sen- 
sual country to walk around 
pregnant in a bikini. 

One afternoon she was sun- 
bathing in a hammock off 
the master bedroom—the on- 
ly second-story structure in 
the house—when she looked 
down to see a man shooting 
pictures from the beach. Hor- 
rified, she pulled the hammock 
over her head, then fled inside 
and tried to tell the cook’s son, 
though she spoke no Portu- 
guese. “I was so upset that I 
phoned my mother in Los An- 
geles,” she recalls, “and then 
Bruno’s grandmother called 
and said, ‘Calma?” The grand- 
mother telephoned Barreto, 


ABOVE: “We have no columns and 
no walls between the living room 
and the dining area—it’s just one 
big space,” notes Barreto. The arm- 
chairs and straw rug are Balinese. 
Lert: The couple unwind poolside. 
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who found out which news- 
paper had sent the photogra 
pher and persuaded the edi-{ 
tors not to print the pictures. 
Barreto had fallen in love:y 
with the house when he first} 
saw it in 1981, though he! 
couldn’t afford it. Walking: 
along the beach two years‘ 
later, he came upon it again, . 
learned that it was for sale and | 
bribed his way past an obsti- i. 
nate housekeeper for a tour. & 
“From the entrance, at the } 
rear, you could see all the way | 
through the Spanish colonial 
courtyard to the water,” he? 
remembers. “This house had | 
everything I needed yet was} 
quiet, understated, not preten-- 
tious.” He called the owner, | 
who was about to close a deal |j 
with someone else, but Bar- | 
reto offered a slightly higher } 
price and won out. At this 
point in the story Irving says | 
something to him in Portu- 
guese and he laughs: “Yes, by | 


| 
i} 








“This place isn’t luxurious, but it 
has everything we need,” says Irving. 
Opposite: The master bedroom 
opens to a terrace with a hammock. 
“The sheltered bay we face is para- 
dise for surfers,” comments Barreto. 
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then I could afford it. We had 
just sold Dona Flor to Fox for 
a remake—this is the house 
the remake bought.” 

Barreto already knew Ota- 
vio Raja Gabaglia, the archi- 
tect who had not only de- 
signed the house but created 
the modern “Butziano” style, 
with its human scale, low ceil- 
ings, wide verandas, ea 
change between ind: 
out, and pitched ceram 
roofs. Gabaglia is in fact larg: 
ly responsible for keeping 
Buzios out of high-rise hell. 
For years he told potential de- 
velopers that strict laws limit- 
ed structures to two stories— 
and when he was elected to the 
town council in 1986, he made 
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those fictional laws real. Since 
1983 he has modestly ren- 
ovated the Barreto house— 
removing a porch, reinforcing 
the roof, adding a wood deck 
around the pool, most recently 
converting a patio into a study 
and building a boathouse. 
Irving has done more work 
on the couple’s 1890s Manhat- 
tan town house and the three 
-century barns they put 
ser in Pound Ridge, 
than on the house 
t together she and 


i eplaced all the 
furi was there on 
her f: likes to shop 
in Buz where she found 
a rustic made of local 
wood. I Balinese 


shop in Rio, where he bought 
the dining table and chairs 
and an antique daybed. 

Although they have two ac- 
tive careers and three children 
between them—Gabriel, Irv- 
ing’s son Max, and Barreto’s 
daughter, Helena—they man- 
age to get to Buzios at least 
twice a year, for a month in 
July and August (winter in 
Brazil) and at the end of De- 
cember for two weeks to cele- 
brate the new year. Summer 
and winter, the family spends 
most of the time in the court- 
yard surrounded by hibiscus, 
bougainvillea, yucca, ferns 
and Italian wmbrelloni, with 
no need of the grandmother- 
ly exhortation “Calma!” 0 





“My trademark, for Buzios houses, | 
is the patio that protects people from: 
the huge winds that blow from later 
May until November,” Gabaglia 
points out. He interlocked tiles to 
make a stronger and more water- 
proof roof. ABOvE: Irving relaxes 
on an antique Balinese daybed. 
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| OUR NEW PROFESSIONAL SERIES. IT GRADUATED FROM A DIFFERENT SCHOOL OF THOUGHT. Innovative thinking and pure 
assion are the driving forces behind our bold new Professional Series. The next generation in cooking performance. A striking 
ew temperature gauge achieves unparalleled accuracy. Sealed Star” Burners ensure unsurpassed flame spread and heat 
istribution. A radiant baffle grill brings the outdoor cooking experience inside. The result of 70 years of cooking excellence, 


esigned to ignite your inspiration. Dual-Fuel or All-Gas, 30, 36 and 48 inches. e NO WONDER IT'S THE HEAD OF ITS CLASS. 


| create. 


“www.Thermador.com/pro 


(1-800-656-9226 Thermadar: 
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Increc! igh performance, custom crafted windows and 
doors 0} | beauty, strength, security and durability. 


Crittall’ s1 d doors...enjoy the view! 
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BALANCING ° AUSTERITY 
AND GRANDEUR IN ‘THE RES LORAPTON 
OF A BELGIAN @ASA LE 





Interior Design by Axel Vervoordt 
i Text by Stephen Calloway 
| - Phgtography by Durston Saylor 
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Restoration Architecture by Rutger Steenmeijer , 


am most interested in 

seeking the essence of 

places, of houses and es- 

pecially of things,” says 
Axel Vervoordt. “It is through 
their particular patina that 
one can discover their spirit. 
And I can be equally fascinat- 
ed by a startling avant-garde 
picture, an extravagant 17th- 
century piece of furniture 
or a 3,000-year-old Egyptian 
sculpted head. One should 
look at very ancient and very 
modern pieces in exactly the 
same way, searching for their 
individual qualities, and one 
should never be afraid to 
mix the old and the new.” It 
was Oscar Wilde who first 
voiced this rather contempo- 
rary-sounding notion, more 
than a century ago, when he 
observed that “all beautiful 
things belong to the same 
age.” During 30 or so years as 
one of the most respected 
and influential antiques deal- 
ers and interior designers in 
Belgium, it has been Axel 
Vervoordt’s guiding princi- 
ple; in today’s world of deco- 
ration, it has never seemed a 
more relevant ideal. 

Axel Vervoordt has a won- 
derful eye. His ability to find, 
restore and furnish houses 
has become legendary. His 
own home, the medieval cas- 
tle of ’s-Gravenwezel near 
Antwerp, has, he explains with 
a certain amused but diffi- 
dent pride, “been occupied, 
on and off, for about a thou- 
sand years.” Such an extraor- 
dinary span—layer upon layer 
of history—undoubtedly con- 
tributes to that “spirit of 
place” that he cherishes. 

Clients Claartje and Joseph 


The Rameyenhof, a 14th-century 
castle in Berlaar, Belgium, is now 
home to Claartje and Joseph de 
Gruyter. With the help of Belgian 
interior designer Axel Vervoordt, 
they restored it over a period of 
five years. Lerr: The main en- 
trance is through the gatehouse. 
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stuff of fairy tales, Its 
gatehouse and towers capped 
with pepper pot roofs 
reflected in a timeless, 
mirrorlike moat. 





he north and west towers of the 
astle overlook the moat and some 
mara iC CMe sto teat ets le Ls 
rchitect Jacques Wirtz mi 
,anicured hedges with 

lantings. Mea 
nd more tha 

riestemyimis 














de Gruyter, who had over a 
period of 25 years also be- 
come good friends, asked Ver- 
voordt to help them find a 
new home. Ideally, it would 
be an old house, and one with 
the necessary spirit. “As soon 
as I heard this place was on 
the market, I knew it was the 
one,” he recalls. He had found 
them a castle. 

“In fact,” Vervoordt ex- 
plains, “it is one of the four 
or five best surviving examples 
in the whole of Belgium.” 
From a distance, the Ramey- 
enhof castle at Berlaar is the 
stuff of fairy tales, its ancient 
gatehouse and stout round 
towers capped with pepper 
pot roofs reflected in a per- 
fect, timeless, mirrorlike moat. 


Ricut: In the breakfast room in 
one of the towers is an 18th-centu- 
ry French cupboard with a curved 
back that just fits the round space. 
A 17th-century Dutch brass chan- 
delier hangs above the Louis XVI 
chairs. The terra-cotta tiles have 
been in place since the 18th century. 





ABOVE: A round mahogany Empire 
gueridon, circa 1810, sits before a 
linen-slipcovered double sofa in the 
castle’s everyday living room. The 








Egyptian carved granite head of 
Sekhmet, which dates to roughly 
1400-1350 B.c., has been traced 
to the Temple of Mut at Karnak. 
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Throughout, only traditional 
chalky paint finishes have been 
used. They give the rooms that 
serene glow of light that we 
see in the paintings of Vermeer” 





Inside, every era has left its 
mark on the ancient stones. 
Partly dating from the 14th 
and 15th centuries, the original 
architecture has a simple, aus- 
tere strength. However, many 
decorative elements, such as 
the extraordinary floor of 
glazed Antwerp tiles in the old 
chapel, survive from the 16th 
century. By the 17th centu- 
ry ownership had passed to 
Nicholas Rubens, the son of 
the great Flemish painter, who 
made the place rather less war- 
like and considerably more 
comfortable. “In the 18th cen- 
tury the castle was a sleeping 
beauty, all but forgotten,” 
Vervoordt continues, “but 
then at the beginning of the 
19th century another burst of 
building activity created some 
elegant apartments, includ- 
ing a grand, marble-tiled hall 
in the fashionable Empire 
style, within the ancient walls.” 
In the course of five years 
the de Gruyters carried out 
the most meticulous of res- 
torations. Under the patient 
direction of Vervoordt, all 
the surviving features of the 
rooms have been carefully 
conserved. “Fortunately, many 
of the old floors remained, 
and we treated the walls al- 
most as though they were 
priceless paintings, carefully 
scraping to reveal what could 
be discovered of the orig- 
inal paintwork,” he says. 
Throughout, only traditional 
chalky paint finishes have 
been used. They give the 
rooms that soft, serene glow 
of light that we recognize in 
the paintings of Vermeer. 
Almost every piece of fur- 
niture has been acquired for 
its specific place in the castle. 
“It is the greatest delight to 


The living room’s circa 1790 chan- 
delier is made of bronze and crys- 
tal. At right is a mahogany Regency 
chair inlaid with ebony. A pair of 
mid-18th-century paintings attrib- 
uted to Hubert Robert, titled Jar- 
dins de Plaisance, hang over two 
18th-century Italian benches. 
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work with clients who are 
ilso friends,” says Vervoordt, 
‘knowing that when I come 
icross a wonderful piece, they 
will like it too.” One of the 
sreatest finds was a superb 
sabinet that now dominates 
yhe master bedroom. Italian 
ad 17th century, it was most 
probably made in the city 
yf Mantua. Typical of the 
aste of its day, it contrasts 
the extreme severity of rich 
sbony veneers with the col- 
orful, Baroque extravagance 
bf the marbles that form the 
fronts of its many drawers. 

| By contrast, the living room 
has an air of the subtle, more 
anderstated refinement of 
e Neoclassical era. “Here 
e introduced a floor of warm 
barquetry, and we were for- 
nate to find the ideal set 
pf decorative paintings at- 
tributed to Hubert Robert,” 
ecalls Vervoordt. “They fit 
he spaces so precisely that 
ey look as though they 
ave always been in the room 
and give it a feeling of or- 
dered calm. Not wanting to 
se over-glitzy, gilt-mounted 


“We tried to keep the 17th-century 
architectural identity of the castle, 
says Vervoordt. Opposite: A guest 
room contains two 18th-century 
French armchairs. A Rococo mir- 
ror hangs oyer a Louis XV console. 
Asove: The de Gruyters, who pur- 
chased the landmark castle in 1995. 








AsovE: An original Antwerp ma- 
jolica floor was discovered in the 
chapel, which occupies one of the 
towers. The Renaissance creation, 
depicting the coat of arms of 16th- 
century resident Maria de Lannoy 
and her husband, Jan van Immer- 
seele, was carefully restored. 





” 


BreLow: The Rameyenhof is encir- 
cled by a moat. The architect for 
the project, Rutger Steenmeijer, 
specializes in historical buildings. 
He researched the castle’s history 
in order to determine the proper 
materials and reproduce tradition- 
al construction methods. 





Empire pieces, I was delight- 
ed to discover a wonderful 
pair of Italian commodes of 
the same period, ornamented 
with deliciously mellowed 
marquetry panels of Pirane- 
sian architectural scenes.” An 
1810-20 English chair in a 
pure Grecian taste continues 
the Neoclassical theme. It 
stands beside a low table that 
has a top of Egyptian por- 
phyry set on a base designed 
by Vervoordt using ancient 
Egyptian geometric motifs. 
“T like the way these rath- 
er archaeological pieces re- 
late to the most important 
work of art in the room, an 
18th Dynasty Egyptian carved 
head of Sekhmet, but I like 
too that there are utterly 
modern, abstract pictures 
hanging nearby,” he says. “It’s 
this sort of dialogue that I 
love to create in rooms: the 
austere contrasted with the 
baroque, the old juxtaposed 
with the new, yin and yang.” 
Axel Vervoordt makes it 
all sound so simple. Perhaps 
it is; all it takes is that little 
thing called perfect taste. 0 
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Architecture by Richard Meier & Partners 
Interior Design by Laura Clayton Baker, asip 
Text by Joseph Giovannini 
Photography by Scott Frances 





A PAIR OF ADDITIONS ELEVATE A 
1953 LOS ANGELES HOUSE 








t’s challenging to think Lert: Richard Meier & Partners’ 


of a pure white, geo- most recent expansion of client Gil 
il eee Friesen’s Los Angeles house in- 

metrically pristine OUSE volved adding a story perched ona 

by the office of Richard platform straddling the original 


Meier wrapping a shaggy eu- 1953 structure. A cylindrical Dole 
calyptus tree in an architec- one ee massing 
tural hug. But when the New TL mboareooe oh 

York architect and one of his 

design partners, Michael Pal- 

ladino, decamped to Califor- 

A ponctcate the Getty Bs The existing modernist house was 
oa in the mid-1980s, they built by Marc Peter, Jr. ABoveE: In 
quickly learned lesson num- _ the living room are Exit by Ed 

ber one about design in Los Ruscha and Untitled VII (Clouds) by 


; ‘.~¢ Andreas Gursky, with Yves Klein’s 
Angeles: Melt the barriers Blue Venus. The Wiggle chair is by 


between inside and out. De- Frank Gehry. Odegard rug. Sofa, 
spite its image of perenni- Christian Liaigre for Holly Hunt. 
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Lot 120399 by Donald Moffett hangs 
EUR ts eou bem Colo 
designed table. Interior and exteri- 
or brise-soleils filter light from 
above. The enclosed spiral stair 
leading to the library serves to sep- 
arate the dining room from the liv- 
ing room. The rug is by Odegard. 





Lert: In the first expansion, done in 
1994, the living room was extended 
out to a row of eucalyptus trees in 
order to “engage the garden,” says 
design partner Michael Palladino. 
The interiors were designed by Lau- 
ra Clayton Baker. On the wall is Ross 
Bleckner’s Dome II. 


al youth, Los Angeles has a 
mature architecture culture, 
and most architects building 
contemporary houses after 
the war cultivated a binding 
relationship between house 
and landscape: Designs regu- 
larly served occupants up to 
the trees and sky like back- 
yard beaches. 

The house that Gil Frie- 
sen bought in 1985 on a roll- 
ing hillside in Brentwood 
typifies the best of Los Ange- 





les’s postwar design. A mov- 
ie and television producer 
and a former president of 
A&M records (Sting, Suzanne 
Vega, Janet Jackson), Friesen 
had subscribed to architec- 
ture magazines as a teenager 
growing up in nearby Pas- 
adena. He understood the 
legacy and pedigree of his 
new house, which was built 
in 1953 by a Harvard-trained 
Swiss architect, Marc Peter, 
Jr., for himself and his family. 
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Sia the library to the 
Sa eR CoC Re TCS 


to the library,” 


chair at left is 


Long and low, the abstract 
building had good bones and 
an open, glassy exposure to 
its expansive, sloping site. 
Despite its simple mod- 
ernist lines, the one-story 
house had shortcomings. Its 
steadfastly flat roof did not 
really climb into the third di- 
mension. Small for its site 
and tersely engineered, it was 
overdisciplined by the fru- 
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gality characteristic of the 
time. But Friesen proved 
willing to cultivate a long- 
erm architectural relation- 

with the building, even 
1 on + additions on an 
installment ple. stretched 
out over mo na decade. 
“In the ear) _ even be- 
fore the addit: Michael 
and I tweakeu tise house 
in provocative ways,” says 


Friesen. “I might not have 
stayed in the house, but be- 
cause of the changes, I knew 
he could give it a real pres- 
ence.” In the early 1990s he 
engaged Meier and Palladi- 
no, then working one moun- 
tain spur over on the Getty, 
to add to the house, expand- 
ing the living room. About 
five years after its comple- 
tion, he asked them back 


for an encore, to expand the 
place further with a master 
suite and library. “Gil en- 
joyed the process and saw 
the benefit of creating an- 
other dimension in the origi- 
nal structure,” says Palladino. 
“The process was produc- 
tive and encouraged the sec- 
ond project.” 

In the first addition, the 
architects extended the liv- 





|ing room out to a row of eu- 
|calyptus trees, where they 
raised the roof on a tall wall 
| of glass to make the eucalyp- 
|tus belong to a room that 
| became, effectively, a tree 
house. “I liked the clean lines 
_ of the original house, but the 
ceiling level stayed-the same 
throughout,” says Palladino. 
| “It lacked rhythmic counter- 
| point and spatial amplitude.” 





Raising the ceiling gave the 
house spatial variety and the 
height and volume necessary 
for the big canvases Frie- 
sen was collecting. He has 
long served on the board of 
trustees for the Los Angeles 
Museum of Contemporary 
Art and is currently its presi- 
dent. As a result of the new 
jogs and turns, the geometries 
lost their strictness, and the 





house relaxed inside and out. 

When the architects re- 
turned for the second addi- 
tion, the wall of eucalyptus 
prevented them from mov- 
ing the house further into 
the backyard: “We had to 
build up,” notes Palladino. 
To add a second floor, they 
floated a platform above the 
existing structure, spanning 
the house front to back, weav- 


“The 1953 house had the bones for 
something of greater scope,” Frie- 
sen says. ABOVE: The steel railings 
at the stair landing and the win- 
dows in the library help “establish 
the house’s structural cadence, re- 
flecting its vertical and horizontal 
order,” Meier says. 
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ing new columns and piers 
through and beyond it. The 
composite of old and new 
looks like a Cubist puzzle. 
“The second story gave us 
the opportunity to create a 
vertical slot of space between 
the new dining room and 
kitchen, reaching up to the 
library,” says Palladino. The 
architects drove a cylindri- 
cal volume through the two 
levels like a stake, connect- 
ing the floors: A wide steel 
spiral staircase, by master 
steel craftsman Tom Farrage, 
curves gracefully up to the li- 
brary and master bedroom, 
with their view through the 
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veil of eucalyptus leaves to 
a garden planted to give the 
illusion there are no neigh- 
boring houses, only the long 
view. The master bath, with 
a Josef Hoffmann chair, is 
open to a carpeted dressing 
area and leads to a secluded 
office over the four-car garage. 

Like Russian dolls, the 
building today amounts to a 
first house nested within a 
second within a third. Enter- 
ing through the front door 
into a vestibule of frosted 
glass, a visitor steps into a 
vestige of the original house, 
a humble parent of the more 
highly evolved version to 


The house now moves back and forth in space, backward and forward} 


come. “The new design takes 
advantage of the earlier plan 
as a foundation,” Palladino 
says. Just beyond the Yves 
Klein Blue Venus sitting at the 
end of the entrance hall, one 
encounters the living room, 
dating from the first addi- 
tion, with a fireplace facing 
the commanding stand of 
eucalyptus. To the left is the 
new dining room, with a 
wide-open wall leading into 
a huge kitchen, another ves- 
tige of the 1953 house. The 
structure overall is more por- 
ous front to back than side to 
side: The architects opened 
the house to the rear yard 





| 





but maintained a strong se--) 
quence of side walls that al-/} 
low Friesen sufficient space 
for his expanding collection. — 
From the beginning Friesen | 
worked with interior design- 
er Laura Clayton Baker and | 
with Pamela Burton, a land- 
scape architect. Burton has 
groomed the property for 
over 15 years now, and Baker 
resumed work on the interi- 
ors during the second addi- | 
tion, producing the dining 
chairs, among other pieces. 
The architects have also de- 
signed furniture, and like the 
house itself, the new interi- 
continued on page 171 

























“| Asove: “Clerestory windows and 

.| skylights achieve privacy but admit 
plenty of controlled natural light,” 
Meier says of the master dressing 

| room and adjacent master bath ad- 

1} dition. The stone tub is custom- 

_| made. A Josef Hoffmann chair is 

! under the window at right. 


Ricut: “The reorganized south 
facade is a seamless composition of 
the original house and its new con- 
struction,” remarks Palladino. The 
pool is purposely removed from the 
house by the eucalyptus trees and a 
screen of foliage cultivated by land- 
scape architect Pamela Burton. 
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he year 1973 was 

not superlative for 

beach houses on 

the windswept rus- 
tic outreaches of New York’s 
Fire Island. When business- 
man Marvin Jarmel first saw 
this shingled podlike house, 
bleak storefront shutters were 
pulled down over its win- 
dows. Its two pavilions were 
chopped into multiple bed- 
rooms. Stairs led nowhere; 
mismatched decks confused 
the grounds; and the kitchen 
was appalling. Floors, walls, 
ceilings—almost all of the sur- 
faces had fallen into not-so- 
genteel disrepair. 


Lert: A 12-foot-high cabinet sepa- 
rates the dining area from the 
kitchen in the vaulted living pavil- 
ion. “It also serves as a walk-in pan- 
try,” notes D’Aquino. Gilt chairs 
surround the Saarinen dining table. 
A two-panel Japanese screen, from 
Naga Antiques, hangs on the wall. 


A FIRE : ISLAN D BEACH HOUSE WITH A FEEL FOR THE ELEMENTS 


Lerr: “We did our best to harmonize 
with the ocean. That’s the center oi| 
life out here,” Marvin Jarmel says 

of his 1973 beachfront residence on 1} 
Fire Island, in New York, which he ¥ 
renovated with the help of designer § 
Carl D’Aquino and his partner, ar- | 
chitect Francine Monaco. 


Jarmel’s first move was to’ 
call in his longtime designer,’ 
Carl D’Aquino, who, togeth-| 
er with his partner, architect’ 
Francine Monaco, had worked! 
on his New York town house} 
and his country retreat in 
Southampton. “I thought the} 
atmosphere was very Sausali- 
to houseboaty,” D’Aquino re- # 
marks. “The setting was spec- 
tacular, but the house was aij 
dud. All those wedge-shaped 
rooms, all that tangled archi- } 
tecture. I advised my client} ty | 
to keep looking.” 

What did Jarmel do? “He 
bought the place.” | 

And what did D’Aquino and | i 
Monaco do? “We gutted it.” | 

It seems that, for some peo- | 
ple, a spectacular setting can 
easily trump problematic ar- 
chitecture. At least the chal- 
lenge D’Aquino and Monaco 
faced was a clear one: how 
to get the house to live up 
to the site. 

“Our first, obvious gesture,” 
D’ Aquino says, “was to take 
advantage of what the house 
did have, which was multi- 
faceted exterior walls that 
could be made to look out 
onto 360 degrees of stunning 
landscape, with the ocean on 
one side, the bay on the oth- 
er and gentle dunes in be- 
tween.” In order to do this 














“Much as Marvin loves Asian objects, we didn’t want to 


treat the house with a single aesthetic. The midcentury 
furniture makes the interiors feel contemporary.” 
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The cedar-paneled master bed- 
room, on the top floor of the gues 
pavilion, “has sliding glass doors 
es teR eV COBB CORAL ay 
angle,” says D’Aquino. A Moroccaj 
(RCH maar een nett ae Pyro 
OCS oe iO eN Cte wets (ttl 
is on the Philippine armoire. * 
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e team, which also includ- 
ed project architect Paul Laird, 
pulled down all the room di- 
visions in the living pavilion— 
and left them down. What 
emained in their place was 
a single loftlike area. Every 
Surface that wasn’t pierced 
ith windows (some newly 
cut) they lined, like the inte- 
rior of a precious box, with 
cedar paneling. 

Whether illuminated by 
nmediated daylight, day- 
light filtered through lou- 
ered shutters or strategically 
placed artificial lighting, the 
all-wood shell now gives off 
an all-day, and all-night, bur- 
nished glow. 

But it wasn’t sufficient to 
create a sleek and easily main- 
tained shell, set out the fur- 
niture and be done with it. 
armel had some strong ideas 
about how he wanted to use 
his house. He wanted an at- 
tractive, functioning kitchen, 
but he wanted it hidden from 
view. He wanted to be able 
to dine casually or more for- 
mally in the same room. He 
| wanted interiors that reflect- 

ed his interest in Asian art 
yet weren’t strictly a Thai 

or Indonesian fantasy. “Like 
all discerning clients,” says 
the designer, “he wanted rath- 
fer a lot.” 

And D’Aquino and Mona- 






























co gave it to him. Most clev- 
erly, with regard to the allo- 
cation of space within the 
main pavilion, they came up 
with a freestanding structure 
D’Aquino calls alternately 
“the largest pie safe ever 
built” and “the little house 
within the big house.” The 
tall, pedimented unit, which 





Ricut: D’Aquino (above) and Mon- 
aco conceived the pergola and the 
pavilion by the pool, which Jarmel 
uses for outdoor entertaining. 
“Tt’s like bringing the Caribbean 
to the east end of Long Island,” 
says Monaco. The table and chairs 
are from Barlow Tyrie. 


“We came to see the house as a Thai- 
Indonesian hybrid, but we didn’t 
want it to be strictly that, so we in- 
troduced 20th-century classics,” ex- 
plains the designer. Lert: Two Isamu 
Noguchi lamps flank the bed in one 
of the first-floor guest rooms. Bed 
linens from ABC Carpet & Home. 


was built in a workshop in 
Brooklyn, disassembled, trans- 
ported and rebuilt on the is- 
land, divides the dining area 
from the kitchen without be- 
ing a proper, floor-to-ceiling 
wall. It also provides two 
utilitarian fagades: one for 
storage on the dining side; 
the other for a refrigerator, 
an oven and more storage 
on the kitchen side. “I had 
trouble envisioning this piece 
when Carl showed it to me,” 
Jarmel recalls. “But once it 
was put together, I saw that it 
made the house.” 

Because this structure took 
in so many of the kitchen’s 
practical components, the 
designers were able to take a 
creative approach to the re- 





maining pieces on that side. 
They created a stainless-steel 
work island and embedded 
the cooktop and sink into 
it. They designed a circular 
work island on wheels that 
floats around like a piece of 
mobile sculpture. The lack of 
overhead cabinets contrib- 
utes to the airiness of the 
space, and a rustic table from 
the Philippines contrasts with, 
and warms, the harder edg- 
es of the stainless steel and 
the appliances. 

The cabinet introduces a 
note of whimsy to the interi- 
ors and seems to invite a kind 
of cross-cultural design col- 
loquium in the other regions 
of the house. An Eero Saari- 


continued on page 171 
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| Architecture by Paolo Rossi 
Text by Jean Strouse 


Photography by 
Robert Emmett Bright 
& Alessandro De Crignis 


BRINGING SALVATION TO AN ABANDONED and Simon McBride 
ABBEY IN THE HILLS OF TUSCANY iti 


Wharton described its ele- 
ments—‘“slopes trellised with 
vine and mulberry, unde 
which the young wheat runs 
like green flame; stretches of 
ash-coloured olive orchard;) 
and here and there a farm-| 
house with projecting eaves: 
and open loggia, guarded is 
by its inevitable group o 
cypresses.” 

When John and Betty Sar- 7 
gent first saw the Tuscan 
property they bought in 1996 
its olive orchard and 200- h 
year-old cypresses were in} 
fair condition, but nothing} 
else was. The couple had been} 
house hunting for only a} 
few hours that spring when Wx 
they stopped at the ruins of § 
an abbey near the walled} 
town of San Quirico d’Orcia, } 
between Pienza and Montal- 
cino. The roof had collapsed 
in places, and tree trunks 
propped up sections that re- 
mained; birds were living 
in the walls; feed troughs 
for farm animals lined inte-- 
rior stalls; weeds sprouted |} 
through mud floors. 

There was no heat, plumb- | 
ing or electricity. “We had to | 
fight nettles to get to the en- @ 
trance,” recalls Betty Sargent, [i 


“Driving around southern Tusca- 
ny, you feel as if you’re in the 15th 
century,” says Betty Sargent, who, 
with her husband, John, renovated 
a derelict former abbey near San 
Quirico d’Orcia. Lerr: Vineyards 
interspersed with olive trees slope 
away from the house. Oppostre: The 
entrance doors open to the first-floor 
central hall, the main living space. 
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Restoration architect Paolo Ros- 
si helped the Sargents make the 
abandoned structure livable again. 
BeLow: The hall, with a soaring 


vaulted brick ceiling, has sconces at 
the top of each pillar. The enor- 
mous room is broken up into se 
eral different entertaining areas. 





Top: An intimate corner seating 
arrangement is warmed by a Rossi- 
designed fireplace. The chairs are 
copies of ones found at the Villa 
San Michele in Fiesole. The floral 
needlepoint rug is Chinese. 


ABOVE: Beyond the archway in the 
master suite stands a canopy bed 
that was “made by the Biagiotti fam- 
ily, the local iron artisans,” notes 
Betty Sargent. The stone walls 
were smoothed over with plaster. 


“The building was magnificent—perfectly symmetrical, with a 
fabulous vaulted central hall. It was love at first sight for both of us.” 


“but the building was mag- 
nificent—perfectly symmet- 
rical, with a fabulous vaulted 
central hall and six 12-foot- 
high doors. It was love at first 
sight for both of us.” 

Her husband, the former 
president and CEO of Dou- 
bleday & Co. and a long- 
term trustee of the American 
Academy in Rome, was capti- 
vated by the history of the 
place as well as its extraordi- 
nary architecture—the foun- 
dations of the abbey (origi- 
nally a convent) are at least 
1,000 years old, and traces 
of Via Francigena, the road 
that linked Rome to north- 
ern Europe in the Middle 
Ages, run through the prop- 
erty. Camaldolese monks re- 
placed the nuns in the 13th 




































































































































































































































































































































































century, but the facts for the 
next 700 years are murky. 
The Sargents bought the 
abandoned abbadia, with its 
chapel and barn, from an Ital- 
ian countess, and the farmers 
who lived there until 1970 
(animals downstairs, people 
up) still tend the olive groves 
and grapevines. 

Perhaps editors self-select 
for massive reconstruction 
projects—Betty Sargent also 
works in publishing in New 
York. (She is a cofounder of 
Fine Villas, a vacation rental 
agency, as well.) Through a 
friend the couple found a 
gifted restoration architect, 
Paolo Rossi, who shared their 
desire to preserve structural 
integrity and historical detail 
while providing for comfort 
in all seasons. Betty Sargent 
had spent her junior year of 
college in Florence “and froze 
the whole time,” she says with 
a laugh. In order to heat the 
abbey’s 90-foot-by-37-foot 
central hall, workmen tore 
out the remnants of flooring, 
laid down in-ground heating 
hen 


pipes, { 
Riis 


ered the pipes 








ABovE: The chapel, which is be- 
lieved to date from 900, was refur- 
bished. English landscape architect 
Peter Curzon was called upon to 
lay out the gardens and the terraces. 


“All of the house’s stonework is orig- 
inal, and its floor plan remains much 
as it has been for almost 1,000 years,” 
says Betty Sargent (below, enjoying 

an alfresco meal with her husband). 





with terra-cotta tile. Local 
stonemasons built a fireplace 
at one end of the hall and 
repaired the walls and brick 
vaults—the columns support- 
ing the Romanesque arches 
had to be replastered, but the 
arches themselves, and the 
terra-cotta florets at the tops 
of the vaults, were in excel- 
lent shape. 

Upstairs, once the ceilings 


had be n put right and radia- 








tors installed, Rossi had the 
stone walls plastered over, 
creating a warmer, more inti- 
mate ambience for sleeping 
quarters. “We didn’t want to 
break up the rooms where 
the nuns and monks lived,” 
says Betty Sargent, “so we 
converted every other bed- 
room into a bath.” Each up- 
stairs bedroom now has a 
bath en suite, and a window 
over each tub provides a spec- 





































tacular view. An original firey 
place, recessed in a ston 
niche, faces the upstairs sit 
ting area, and with a neva 
kitchen on the second floor 
the owners can close off thd 
rest of the house and live u 
the front three bedrooms 
during the winter. 
Tuscan regulations forbi¢ 
alterations to doors or win: 
dows on historic buildings 
but the Sargents secured per‘ 
mission to put in a skyligh 
over a solarium on the secona 
floor, to cut through a side} 
vault for a spiral staircase (nei- 
ther operation altered the 
abbey’s facade) and to buile 
a swimming pool. Also, one 
structure had to remain unre 
stored, so the couple convert} 
ed the barn into a guesthouse} 
continued on page 172} 


Opposite: A picnic table set up on 
the grass offers sweeping views of | 
the Tuscan hills. “We like to sit here 4 
and watch the spectacular sunsets,” 
she says. “The olive groves pro- 

duce a rich oil, and the grapevines 


produce a fine wine,” she adds. 
“We give bottles of them to friends.” } 
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cross a narrow channel from 
Benner Island, which Betsy 
Wyeth calls home—“I can’t 
stand neighbors. That’s why I 
bought it”—is Allen Island, a hilly ex- 
panse of forest and granite. This pair of 
islands is some miles off a great harbor 
in mid-coast Maine. Betsy says, “When 
I bought Allen Island, it was a great big 
hunk of nothing. This is a drowned coast- 
line. This is the top of a mountain.” 

Her younger son, the painter Jamie 
Wyeth, was responsible for this sub- 
stantial acquisition, which Betsy main- 
tains was purely accidental—though 
buying a 500-acre island without in- 
tending to seems like the most freakish 
of freak accidents. 

““Allen Island’s for sale,’ Jamie said. I 
said, “That’s nice,’ and hung up. He 
called back. ‘It’s going to be developed.’ 
Third call—he told me how much they 
wanted for it. I said, jokingly, “Tell them 
Pll buy it for half the price.’ When 
he called again, he said, ‘You own it, 


Mother.’ I had never even been on it!” 


That was in 1987. Since then Betsy 
(who claims there are parts of the island 
she has never visited) has studied the is- 
land’s history and est explorers. 
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Top: The living room of Block 
House, one of many structures 
Wyeth has erected on Allen Island. 
Over the fireplace and daybeds is 

a large late-19th-century eagle by 
nautical wood-carver John Bel- 
lamy. As throughout Wyeth’s hous- 
es, windows are left :;nadorned. 


ABOvE: Andrew Wyeth’s Witches 
Broom, 1990, is above a chest-on- 
stand in Block House, which was 
completed in 1999 and is used most- 
ly for entertaining. Among the rela- 
tives who travel to the island for 
visits are the Wyeths’ sons, Nich- 
olas and Jamie, and their families. 
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“This is the island that George Way- 
mouth landed on in 1605.” 

She has also colonized it, built two 
and a half miles of roads (“You’ve got 
to have serious equipment”), scooped 
out acres of earth to create five large 
ponds (“It just needed ponds”), cleared 
60 acres of woods to reveal pastures and 
meadows, installed an undersea cable 
to electrify the place and incidentally 
built a number of houses of unsurpass- 
ing elegance. 

“Phyllis called one day.” Phyllis is 
Jamie Wyeth’s wife. “She said, ‘Miss 
Betsy, the biggest barge I’ve ever seen 
just went past Southern Island. It’s so 
big, it darkened Jamie’s studio.’ I said, 
‘Were there four trucks on it?’ She said 
yes. ‘Oh, good. That’s manure, coming 
to my island. That’s one thing we don’t 
have enough of.’” 

There are nine or so houses and out- 
buildings that she has built on Allen Is- 
land. “I love to save houses,” Betsy says. 
“There wasn’t a house here to save, but 
there was an island.” One is a workers’ 
guesthouse, another’s design—the White 
House—is based on Winslow Homer’s 
studio at Prout’s Neck; there is a fisher- 
man’s cottage, and Allen House, and a 
Canadian barn. Of the barn, Betsy ex- 
plains, “I saw it in a book of barns. This 
is a working farm.” 

Her favorite is Block House, finished 
in 1999. High and steep-sided, with a 
mansard roof and shaped steps and 
curbs of Maine coast granite, the house 
is an elegant hybrid. Inside are the 


Lert: One side of Block House over- 
looks the Atlantic; the other, a pond 
dug by Wyeth. A carved wood ban- 
ner on the house’s ocean side reads 
“wondrous strange,” a quote Wyeth 
used as the title of one of her hus- 
band’s shows. ABovE: A narrow stair 
leads to the Block House cupola. 
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DppositE Lert: The Farmhouse, 
ised as a guesthouse. OpposiTE 

: A Farmhouse bedroom holds 
hambered Nautilus, a 1956 tempera 
y Andrew Wyeth that shows Betsy 
Vyeth’s mother ill in her bed. The 
bur-poster and nautilus shell, cen- 
ral to the work, mirror the painting. 











yeth has taken on the task of deco- 
ating every home she has had since 
e was a newlywed. BELOw: Two of 
jer signature touches—a shell and 
andlesticks—join wood benches in 
lhe sparsely furnished Farmhouse 
ibrary. Paintings by the Wyeths’ 
hrtist son, Jamie, flank the window. 











There are nine or so houses and outbuildings 
that she has built on Allen Island. “| love to 
save houses,” Betsy says. “There wasn’t a house 
here to save, but there was an island.” 


characteristic Betsy Wyeth touches— 
no carpets cover the beautiful old floor- 
boards, which have been abstracted 
from demolished houses (“I buy boards 
and store them”), no curtains on the 
windows to obscure the field of lambs 
or the ledges (“I love a window full 
of granite”), or the unobstructed view 
of the Atlantic. The furniture is most- 
ly French Canadian country, from the 
17th and 18th centuries—Betsy is some- 
thing of a connoisseur (“I have about 
10 pieces”). As with all the other hous- 
es, Block House is hung with Wy- 
eth paintings. And Betsy’s signature, 
a kitchen designed to eliminate clut- 
ter (“I hate the junk on counters”), to 
provide the greatest amount of counter 
space. Her counters here are Formica 
trimmed with walnut, because “I hap- 
pen to like Formica for making dough.” 
In the Block House kitchen is the 
first built-in cast-iron wood stove made 
in America, a Walker Seven, a vast black 
upright object blending elements of 
ancient and modern, a version of a 
stove maker attempting to look into 
the future. 

“T saw one in Lucy Farnsworth’s 
house, and I used to pat it and say, 
‘Tm going to find your sister.’ And I 
did. In Thorndike, Maine. You’ll never 
see one, because you'd have to tear a 
house down to see one.” 

Outside, in the fields, the firewood 
cut from the felled trees is curiously 
piled, the short pieces radiating in 
a dense circle, a unique way of stack- 
ing wood. “I saw it done this way 
in Pemaquid”—down the coast—“and 
copied it.” 

She created a large, commercial-size 
fish dock and pier on the western side of 
the island, which is not only her own 
boat landing but also a dock that is used 
by a number of lobstermen. Because it 
is possible on this expanse of dock to 
store hundreds of lobster traps, and be- 
cause Allen Island is some miles at sea, 
“she’s made it easy for a lot of lobster- 
men,” one of her staff says. And her 








“Paintings are really islands,” Wy- 
eth once said. “The theater is an is- 
land. A book’s an island.” ABOVE: 
Sheep graze outside the barn, an in- 
tegral element of the working farm 
she has created on Allen Island, 
which occupies some 500 acres. 


Pan 


_ALLEN ISLAN! 








Center: The dock contains a boat 
shed, also known as Allen Island’s 
Sea Station, as well as lobster traps. 
Asove: The Island Transporter, a 
barge Wyeth hires out of Rockland, 
Maine, ships building materials and 
supplies to and from the island. 
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buying the island in the first place pre- 
vented it from becoming the site of an 
upscale resort. In fact, the island is a 
part of a larger educational foundation 
called The Up Fast Institute. 

Andrew Wyeth, in spite of his distaste 
for island life, spends long weekends on 
Allen or Benner. Allen Island is the setting 
for his haunting image of fishnets blow- 
ing like ghostly veils, titled Pentecost. 

Although a lover of solitude, shut- 
tling between her pair of islands, Betsy 
awaits Andrew’s visits from the main- 


land with eagerness, even after 63 years 
of marriage. 

“T look forward to asking, ‘What did 
you do today?’ He might say, ‘I’m work- 
ing on something I think is good.’ Or 
else, ‘It’s absolute crap.’” This sort of 
postmortem with Andrew “is still the 
most important thing in my life.” 

Superficially, Betsy seems the apothe- 
osis of a homemaker—a chef, a knitter, 
a keeper of accounts and cataloguer of 
Andrew’s paintings, mother of his chil- 


dren, creator—literally—of a score of 


homes. But there is more. She has edited #00 


N. C. Wyeth’s letters, The Wyeths, written 
an account of Christina’s World as well as 


a family history, Wyeth at Kuerners, and} 
collaborated with Jamie on a children’s ji 
book. She has encouraged woodworkers 'jii; 


to re-create the French Canadian furni- 


ture designs she so admires. She is an |i 
enthusiastic farmer. She is an organizer! 


—she helped create Maine’s Island In- 
stitute, based in Rockland. 


In pursuit of perfectionism, Betsy has |i 
a passion for detail, not just the rich) 





Far Lert: Sweetie, a Jack Russell 
terrier owned by island manager 
Gayle Stuart, rests on a granite 
bench that Wyeth calls “the throne.” 
Lert: A 1905 granite marker shows 
the area where English explorer 
George Waymouth is said to have 
landed and placed a cross in 1605. 
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floors of reclaimed wood and the coun- 
‘try furniture but also the framing itself. 
“See how your corner beam comes 
down—these are called trees.” And she 
explains the purpose of the glass globe 
in a lightning rod, or challenges a visitor 
to identify a shapely wooden box on the 
mantelpiece. “It’s a scythe box!” 

She travels from one end of the is- 
land to the other on a golf cart, past 
ponds and lookout points she has put 
in place, and the haunts of otters and 
mink, to the edge of a bluff on the 
southern tip, where there is a long stone 
seat. “This is the Senate—over Raven’s 
Gorge.” And there she sits and smokes 
a cigarette and watches eagles and os- 
preys, listening to the waves crashing 
on the rocks below, while in the dis- 
tance is the glint of the Elizabeth Ann, 
heading to Monhegan, which is clearly 
visible on a good day. 

She sits, she reflects in a restless way, 
she says, “I just ‘can’t leave houses 
alone.” She also says, “And I can’t stand 
the thought of retirement. Why not 
carry on to the end?” 0 


ABOVE: Wyeth’s preference for an- 
tique wood flooring and furnishings 
is evident in the Allen House living 
room, in which painted wood arm- 
chairs surround a drop-leaf table. 
The painting was a gift to Andrew 
Wyeth from the artist, Scottish re- 
alist John Gardiner Crawford. 


BELOw: Spruce trees stand beyond 
the White House, modeled after 
Winslow Homer’s studio in Prout’s 
Neck, Maine. Of island life, Betsy 
Wyeth has said, “The comings and 
goings are much more important 
occasions, and it’s easy to say, ‘It’s 
time to leave, the boat is coming.’” 
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in the Afternoon 


DEIRDRE AND DON IMUS GO GUSTAVIAN 
ON THE CONNECTICUT WATERFRONT 


Architecture by Beringer Architects 


Text by Nancy Collins/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


on Imus cum Ing- 

mar Bergman? 
It’s hard to vi- 
sualize America’s 
most controversial media 
owboy—a man so dedicat- 
edly western he walks around 
anhattan sporting pistol, 
cowboy hat and boots—liv- 
ing in a house more likely to 
show up in Scenes from a Mar- 
riage than High Noon. But then 
those who awaken each day to 
Imus in the Morning have come 


to expect surprises not only 
from its host—but his family. 
So when his wife, Deirdre, 
suggested their weekend life 
would be better lived in Swed- 
ish Gustavian than Connecti- 
cut country, Imus didn’t flinch. 

“Of course I didn’t know 
what she was talking about,” 
he laughs, “but Deirdre has 
great taste. In fact, I’m my 
wife’s biggest fan.” 

Which was a good thing, 
since Deirdre Imus was a gal 


ona mission. “Don trusted me 
because I was so enthusiastic,” 
she says. “I had this specific 
buzz in my head”—a hum 
that began when she starred 
in a college production of 
Strindberg’s Miss Julie and 
“fell in love with the set. I was 
so smitten,” she says, “that I 
named my cat Gustav. 
“What I love is the Swed- 
ish sense of restraint. And 
with Gustavian” (named af- 


ter King Gustav III, who be- 











ABOVE: Radio talk show host Don 
Imus and his wife, Deirdre, at their 
weekend house on Long Island 
Sound in Westport, Connecticut. 


Opposite: The entrance hall of the 
residence, which Deirdre Imus fur- 
nished in a Gustavian style. The 
demilune table and bust, both 19th 
century, are from Sentimento. Eliz- 
abeth Eakins rug and stair runner. 
BrLow: New York-based architects 
John and Nancy Beringer employed 
a mix of styles for the exterior. 
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“T wanted each of the rooms to face 
the water,” Deirdre Imus says. “To 
me, it doesn’t get any better than 
living on Connecticut’s beachside.” 
Lert: Gustavian pieces in the parlor 
include an 18th-century daybed and 
tea table, which holds a 1790 urn. 
Kentshire Galleries lamp. Stark rug. 





BELow: For the parlor, as for the 
rest of the house, a team from James 
D’Auria Associates Architects helped 
select furniture. The Louis XVI 
chair retains its original fabric. Re- 
flected in the Swedish pine-and- 
ivory trumeau is a portrait of a gen- 
tleman from the Gustavian era. 








came enamored with Neo- 
classicism after visiting Ver- 
sailles), “you get not only the 
modernity of clean lines but 
all that history. Once I locked 
into it, I was determined.” 
Six years later her determi- 
nation has paid off in their 
spectacular Connecticut wa- 
terfront home—four acres 
they never dreamed they 
would own. “For three years 
Don and I drove by this hand- 
ful of old estates on the water, 
saying, ‘Wouldn’t it be great to 
live here?’ knowing this prop- 
erty never came up for sale.” 
Until that magical day they 
spotted a For Sale sign on a 
piece of land that had been 
handed down through three 
generations. “We offered a 
ridiculous amount of mon- 








ey,” admits Don Imus, “and 
they said yes,” making the 
couple owners of a classic 
Colonial and guesthouse “that 
looked like something the 
Unabomber would live in,” 
he says. “The best part was 
the property”—a former ar- 
boretum that boasts a plethora 
of gorgeous old spruces, dog- 
woods, one magnolia and a 
towering 200-year-old cop- 
per beech. Dazzled by their 
flora and fauna, the Imuses 
“didn’t even walk through the 
entire house until we started 
demolishing,” says Deirdre 
Imus, “because I knew I was 
going to start over.” 

Which they did—creating 
in its place an impressive 
14,000-square-foot, 17-room 
Neoclassical crossbreed with 
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Colonial roots and a decided 
sense of Swedish purity and 
simplicity, designed, says Deir- 
dre Imus, “to fit the property 
like a glove. The idea was to 
have everything complete- 
ly new with antique ameni- 
ties—my version of Gustav- 
ian in the context of living 
in Connecticut.” 
Connecticut wasn’t the only 
thing on Deirdre Imus’s mind 
during the two years she was 
bringing the house to life. 
Shortly after purchasing the 
estate, the couple got the 
idea to build the Imus Ranch 
for children with cancer in 
New Mexico (see Architectur- 
al Digest, December 2001). 
Suddenly, Deirdre Imus was 
abundantly pregnant with pos- 
sibilities: Not only did she 
have two projects about which 
she had definite design ideas, 
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she was, literally, expecting the 
couple’s now four-year-old 
son, Wyatt. “When the ranch 
came up, we had already torn 
down this house and had 
no choice but to develop 
the property,” says Don Imus, 
who, shifting his attention to 
fund-raising for the ranch, 
left his wife to simultaneously 
oversee both projects. “In our 
New York apartment, Deirdre 
had two big stacks of plans,” 
he recalls, “one for the ranch 
and one for Connecticut.” 
Fortunately, Deirdre Imus is 
a woman of uncommon en- 
ergy who knows exactly what 
she wants. Sitting down in 
Connecticut with architects 
Nancy and John Beringer, 
she explained “how we lived 
and what I wanted in ev- 
ery room; that the integrity 
of each would be set by the 


“T didn’t have to do anything,” says 
Don Imus. “I had no doubt Deirdre 
could do the design. She would show 
me pictures of what she had in mind 
—all beautiful stuff.” ABove: An oil 
by David Bierk of Ophelia is in the 
dining room. “She’s looking out to 
the sea,” says Deirdre Imus. 






























Opposite: Girl in Red Dress Hold- 
ing Posies, an unsigned 1790 Ameri- 
can work, hangs in the library. The 
pillows are from Carlos de la Puente 
Antiques. Kentshire Galleries milk | 
glass box, left. Stark carpet. BELOW: 
The breakfast nook overlooks the 
Sound. Orrefors crystal bowl. 
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“We're definitely not dainty,” says 
Deirdre Imus. “The rugs may be 
handmade, but our son, Wyatt, still 
tracks sand through the house.” 
Lert: A Louis XVI-style bed, from 
Niermann Weeks, centers the mas- 
ter suite. Sentimento 18th-century 


swan gueridon. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 








ABOVE: Connecticut-based landscape 
architect John Geiger planted color- 
ful flowerbeds off the two-bedroom 
guesthouse. Brown Jordan furniture. 
BELow: Deirdre Imus chose a tra- 
ditional Swedish-knot window treat- 
ment for her master bath. The chair 
fabric is from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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fireplaces and lighting; that, 
though I had yet to find both, 
I was going to have 18th- and 
19th-century mantels in eight 
rooms, as well as antique chan- 
deliers everywhere.” She also 
wanted French doors—lots 
of them—and when it came 
to the actual lighting, Imus 
instructed her colleagues to 
“think of a Vermeer painting 
—light coming from outside 
of the window. My vision is 
so specific,” she admits, “that 
I not only walked the elec- 
trician through every room, 
pointing out where I want- 
ed each light or sconce, I 
watched as he put blue tape 
on the exact spot.” 

That being said, her obses- 
sion with Gustavian was a 
journey of Swedish serendip- 
ity. “Deirdre has the disci- 
pline to do research,” says Don 
Imus, “and the facility to know 
how to implement it.” What 
initially appealed to her was 
“the visual of Gustavian col- 
ors—the beautiful pale grays, 
creams and whites, those very 
soft blues.” Another seductive 
element for the passionate en- 
vironmentalist was the use of 
organic woods and materials, 
continued on page 173 
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ABOVE: Architectural designer Eliz- 
abeth Hyatt created a resort on 50- 
acre Wind Song Island, located in 
the waters that separate Minnesota 
and Ontario, Canada. Ricut: Loon 
Manor Lodge’s living room fireplace 
was restored using original stone. 


Upholstery fabrics by Robert Allen. 


Architectural and Interior Design 
by Elizabeth Hyatt 

Text by Christopher Hall 
Photography by Roger Wade 
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oating through Voyageurs Na- 
tional Park, in the boundary 
waters along Minnesota’s bor- 
der with Ontario, Canada, it’s 
easy to imagine that time here has 
stopped for centuries. In this watery 
labyrinth of bogs, beaver ponds, islands 
and lakes, loons still issue their haunting 
cry and bears still forage for plump 
summer berries. On land whose ex- 
posed rock is among the earth’s most 
ancient, stands of pine grow dense and 
fragrant, just as they did when the 
French Canadian fur traders known 
as voyageurs plied these waters in 
birchbark canoes. “This is one of the 
rarest regions of the continent, if not 
in the world,” wrote the late preserva- 
tionist Ernest Oberholtzer. “Nowhere 
else is there to be found so precious and 
picturesque a combination of water, 





rock, and forest, all linked together in a 
single maze of bewildering beauty.” 

For generations the boundary waters 
have drawn hunters and fishermen, as 
well as those—like Elizabeth Hyatt— 
who simply want to escape for a while 
the pressures of modern life. Hyatt, an 
architectural designer who specializes 
in historic renovations, ended up mirac- 
ulously transforming a dowdy fishing 
compound on a 50-acre private island 
into a classic woodsy resort. 

Wind Song Island is a finely crafted 
great camp in the Northwoods tradition, 
though if all camps were this idyllic, no 
one would go home at summer’s end. 
Located on pristine Rainy Lake, within 
shouting distance of both Voyageurs 
and the Canadian border, the island is a 
place to swim, fish for walleye, walk in 
the forest or simply lean back in your 
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Hyatt named Wind Song Island her- 
self: “I was sitting outside one day, 
listening to the sound of the wind 
in the pines, and the name came to 
me.” ABOVE: Loon Manor Lodge 
and the resort’s four cottages are 
available individually and may also 
be rented together for large groups. 


Adirondack chair and watch the evening 
sky morph from orange to pink to purple. 

“I first saw Wind Song in 1996,” Hy- 
att recalls, “when my husband and I 
were traveling in the area. Wind Song 
was being used by an oil company as 
an executive fishing retreat, and when 
they decided to sell, we worried it would 
be developed.” Hyatt’s husband pur- 
chased the island, and the couple made 
plans to place almost half of it under a 
conservation easement. 
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ABOVE: A custom-made log bed in 
the master bedroom of the lodge is 
draped with a 1930s quilt. RiGuT: 
The room’s sitting area, which 
looks out on the islands of Rainy 
Lake, features a log chair and desk 
and a tribal rug. The timber work 
above the windows is hand-adzed. 


At the time, a pea-green lodge from 
1919, an oar house and several buildings 
from the 1960s and ’70s were the only 
structures on the heavily forested is- 
land. But the lodge was enough to pique 
Hyatt’s interest. “I’ve never seen an old 
building that didn’t intrigue me,” she 
says. Feeling that the area lacked high- 
end accommodations, she decided to 
create a small, private retreat in the rus- 
tic vernacular, consisting of a main lodge, 
a meeting house and four cottages rang- 
ing in size from two to five bedrooms. 

Hyatt was uniquely qualified for the 
project. Though her background was in 
fashion, in 1981 she had begun to re- 








































btore neglected historic mansions in the 
inneapolis area, with clients purchas- 
ng finished homes that in many cases 
had been gutted and completely rebuilt. 
Learning as she went, Hyatt acted as 
architect, general contractor and on- 
site supervisor for more than 15 major 
restorations, roles she reprised at Wind 
Song Island. “Elizabeth was thorough 
and meticulous, with a sensitivity to his- 
orical significance,” says Bob Glancy, of 
e Minneapolis Heritage Preservation 
#Commission. “It was good training for 
ther Northwoods adventure.” 
} Wind Song Island, however, present- 
ed unique challenges. All building ma- 
terials and furnishings had to be barged 
nearly five miles from the mainland, no 
work could be done during the harsh 
winter, and local labor had to be located 
ito produce the hand-adzed timbers, 
stone fireplaces and other artisan-quality 
work found throughout the resort. Most 
challenging were the new mechanical 
systems—heat-traced water and septic 





lines, artesian wells, underground elec- 
tric and telephone lines—all of which 
were extremely difficult to install due to 
the island’s pervasive ledge rock. 

After a thorough makeover that in- 
cluded adding a second story, Loon 
Manor Lodge, the three-bedroom main 
building used only for groups, is now a 
focal point of the property. Pine bead- 
board ceilings and 100-year-old wide- 


Asove: The living room of Bear 
Point Cottage has windows on three 
sides as well as antique wide-plank 
flooring. The building’s decks over- 
look Voyageurs National Park. Lert: 
Situated on a secluded bay a half 
mile from the main lodge, the cot- 
tage has its own floating dock. 


plank floors lend the living room, din- 
ing room and gallery a warm, amber 
glow, with a mix of vintage and custom- 
made twig and log furniture adding to 
the rustic-chic feel. Boldly patterned 
tribal rugs are scattered about, as are 
carved fishing lures and duck decoys, 
old creels and oars and a 19th-century 
Sioux dress. The décor is similar in the 

continued on page 172 


























































































































































































































ABoveE: Wolf Den Cottage is acces- 
sorized with cotton plaids and 1930s 
floral pillows. The French door leads 
to a deck surrounded by red-pine 
forest. BELOw: Osprey House, with 
its screen porch, is home to the re- 
sort’s office, full kitchen and com- 
bination meeting and game room. 


RicuT: The communal porch in Os- 
prey House. “Every family has had 
the experience of choosing a vaca- 
tion destination based on photos in 
a brochure and then arriving to find 
it terribly disappointing,” Hyatt 
says. “I wanted to make a spot that’s 
even better than you expected.” 
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imply lean back in a chair and watch the evening 
sky morph from orange to pink to purple. 


The island is a place to swim, fish for walleye or 








Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Scott Frances 
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PHOTOGRAPHER PETER BEARD AND HIS WIFE, NEJMA, 
































or Peter Beard, famous photog- 
rapher (“I do both fashion and 
fauna,” he declares playfully), 
incorrigible party animal (“Un- 
fortunately I’ve never changed”), and 
ildlife defender and documenter (for- 
ately he’s never changed), residential 
history has repeated itself. There’s a cer- 
tain fortresslike 1885 red-stone building 
pa the West Side of midtown Manhat- 
an whose Byzantine Revival lobby boasts 
mosaics and stained glass by Louis 
Comfort Tiffany: In the late 1960s Beard 
lived there, on the sixth floor, with his 
airst wife, Newport debutante Minnie 
Cushing, and today he’s back—down on 
the second with his third, Afghan beau- 
ry Nejma Khanum, who also handles his 
nffairs. (Where he lived with his second 
wife, supermodel Cheryl Tiegs, would 
ye another story.) 
‘The peripatetic—no, nomadic—Beards 
aave settled in and even settled down, 





“Ours is a rambling art- and memo- 
rabilia-filled apartment,” says pho- 
tographer and adventurer Peter 
Beard (left, with his wife, Nejma). 
Opposite: The console in the living 
room is part of an 18-piece suite of 
19th-century mother-of-pearl-inlaid 
furniture the couple found in Cairo. 


BELOw: Over the living room fire- 
place is a photograph of a Mkam- 
ba tracker taken by Peter Beard; 
flanking it are shelves holding first- 
edition volumes of Africana. Ob- 
jects from such disparate places as 
Bhutan, Provence and Egypt are 
arranged on the glass low table. 
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Top: Camel and elephant candela- 
bra are silhouetted against the al- 
cove windows in the Afghan Room. 
In the foreground lie some of his re- 
cent diaries. ABOVE: “I’m designing 
a tent for the space that will have 
moons and stars on it,” says Nejma 
Beard. “I feel really at home in tents.” 


RiGcut: The large sowan, or hang- 
ing, draped over the balcony “gives 
height to the living room and par- 
tially divides it from the dining 
room,” she explains. A hand-blown 
rose-colored Cairene decanter and 
glasses are on the table. The cabi- 
net comes from the Philippines. 





spending roughly five days a week in their 
sprawling eight-room apartment with its 
second-level loft spaces, high arched win- 
dows, original stenciled oak floors, tile- 
framed fireplaces, and walls so thick 
they’re practically soundproof. It is here 
that Peter Beard creates both his celebrat- 
ed collages, incorporating the black-and- 
white African wildlife photographs that 
first made his name, and his daring, dense- 
ly layered diary pages that amount to 
some of the most compelling visual and 
tactile artifacts of our time. (Not for noth- 
ing is he acclaimed for having raised 
accretion to an art form: Beyond the usu- 
al doodles, line drawings and scribbled 
pone numbers, his diary books are stud- 
ded with dead bugs, elephant eyelashes, 





It was Africa where 
Beard proceeded to “get 
in on the last gasps 
of almost everything.” 


inkpad footprints, and lipstick lip prints, 
his friend Mick Jagger’s, for one—or two.) 
And it is here, also, that he entertains, in 
the many senses of the word, the collec- 
tors and art dealers who have come hop- 
ing to negotiate for particular pieces 
and the museum curators who have come 
to propose shows and retrospectives. 

Their first year in the apartment, the 
couple camped out—with just two sofas, a 
futon for them and a trundle bed for 
their daughter, Zara. Nejma Beard re- 
fused to properly furnish the place until 
she found “the right stuff.” During a trip 
to Egypt, ata friend of a friend’s “amazing 
place in Cairo,” she saw the elaborately 
detailed, eye-blindingly beautiful furni- 
ture of her heart’s desire. “I sat right down 
on this settee and said, ‘I’m not leaving 
until you agree to let me have it,’ ” she re- 
calls. The Beards ended up with the entire 
rare 18-piece collection—consisting of, 
in addition to the settee, salon chairs, arm- 
chairs, low tables, end tables and a console 
12 feet high: all of blond walnut inset with 
bone and encrusted with mother-of-pearl. 

They had the furniture restored and 
re-covered in an oxblood cashmere-silk 
blend and proudly installed in their liv- 
ing room and kitchen/dining room. “Co- 
incidentally, the backs of the settee and 
chairs echo the architecture of Carnegie 
Hall, which is right across the street,” 
Peter Beard points out. The golds and 
pale yellows of the Afghan kilim in the 
living room speak to the blond walnut, 
while its jewel-like reds repeat the up- 
holstery. He describes the carpet, which 
is geometrical, as being “somewhere be- 
tween Ramses II and Paul Klee.” 

Above the living room fireplace is a 
monumental Beard photograph of a 
Mkamba tracker brandishing the world- 
record cow-elephant tusk. This image 
was the cover of Beard’s landmark book 
The End of the Game, whose publication in 
1965 was heralded by no less than Isak 
Dinesen; it was her writings that had in- 
spired him to visit Africa in the first place, 
where this Tarzan with a Yale degree pro- 
ceeded to “get in on the last gasps of al- 
most everything.” Elsewhere in the room, 



































Leg 5 





a Beard photograph of a dik-dik is brashly 
embellished with drawings by Dinesen’s 
majordomo and one of the indelible char- 
acters in her masterpiece, Out of Africa— 
Kamante Gatura (Beard went on to retain 
him for 17 years as his own majordomo on 
the 45-acre plot on the outskirts of Nairo- 
bi that he purchased in the mid-’60s). 
An unsettling collage of 60 photo- 
graphs of elephant carcasses beyond 
number simmers over the entrance hall 
fireplace (the mammals scandalously had 
starved to death in a game reserve thanks 
to misguided conservation efforts—a 
calamity that Beard smartly sums up as 
“elephant skeletons in a Kenya closet”). 
“The bones of your elephants as they dis- 
integrate form magnificent sculpture that 
has all the memory-traces of life’s futility 
and despair,” Francis Bacon, that past 
master of grisly images, eloquently wrote 
Beard. Bacon’s 1962 drawing The Wrestlers 
has pride of place on a table in the living 
room—a gift from the artist, who over 
the years painted more 20 portraits 
of Beard, including four Lins D- 





tychs. The apartment is awash in works 
by such other artist friends of Beard’s as 
Andrew Wyeth, Andy Warhol and Sal- 
vador Dali, who once told Beard that he 
saw him as his “third brother.” 

A 1973 Beard photograph of Warhol 
shows him thumbing through Beard’s so- 
called dead-elephant diary. “Andy was a 
great maker of multiples,” he remarks, 
“so what could be more perfect than 
to have him looking at 40,000 ‘ellie 
skellies.’” In 1996 Beard was famously 
trampled—in his own animated words, 
“skewered and scrunched”—by an ele- 
phant in Kenya; that he all but came to 
grief at the hands of a creature whose 
predicament he had spent decades doc- 

continued on page 173 


Asove Lert: Peter Beard looks over 
proof sheets while working on a proj- 
ect in his studio. The blowup of a 
rhinoceros is framed and embel- 
lished by African drawings. ABOVE 
Ricut: A glass case holds the cou- 
ple’s photograph-packed journals of 


the previous year’s excursions. 




























“Everything in our house is intensely 
personal and collected with the view 
that one must always be a traveler, 
not a tourist,” notes Nejma Beard. 
Oprostre: Indian lamps illuminate 
the master bedroom. A page from 
one of Peter Beard’s 1985 diaries was | 
reproduced for the silk draperies. 
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Architecture by Alan Wanzenberg, AIA 
Interior Design by Jed Johnson Associates 
Text by Stephen Drucker/Photography by Scott Frances 





Architect Alan Wanzenberg collab- 
orated with designers Arthur Dun- 
nam, Christine Cain and Jaime Ro- 
jo, of Jed Johnson Associates, ona 
house for a couple in Amagansett, 
New York. Asove: The living room. 
Burden & Izett Windsor chair. 
Clarence House large pillow fabric. 
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ow unfair that the phrase 

“God is in the details” has 

become the sole proper- 

ty of the modernists. Any- 
body with an eye for the finer points 
of design can see there is no get- 
ting closer to heaven than this very 
subtle new house. 

“I thought all the great things had 
been built. I had no idea what could be 
built today,” says one of the owners, an 
investment manager whose own eyes 
were opened by the experience of build- 
ing his first house. Fireplaces shimmer- 
ing like the latest Badgley Mischka 
collection, antique cutwork sewn on- 
to silk lampshades, hammered-nickel 
hinges that were the work of a jeweler- 
turned-metalsmith—there are only so 











Lert: The center courtyard leadiny yyy 
to the entrance “is sheltered from th §} | 
destructive winds out of the north, 
says Wanzenberg. BELow Lerr: Fit!" 
Hugh Lane’s The Matilda Under Sai}: 
1851, hangs above the fireplace in jin. 
the entrance hall. The bronzes are} | 
by Diego Giacometti. Beauvais rug)!” 


yn 


puld 


Bis 10 
jie 
ig, 
Brow: “The dining room is inti- }" I 
mate for a house of this scale,” says 
Dunnam, who based the design Ar 
on the antique Ferahan rug, from | 
Darius. A French chandelier illu- 
minates the circa 1835 table. The 
circa 1850 chairs were designed _il! 
by architect A. W. N. Pugin. es 
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Hmany drawing boards details like these 
‘| ould possibly have come from. New 
i#¥ork—based architect Alan Wanzen- 
ib erg designed the house as well as “any- 
ing permanently affixed to it,” he 
isays, while principal designers Arthur 
Dunnam and Christine Cain and asso- 
ciate designer Jaime Rojo, of Jed John- 
son Associates, furnished and decorated 
its romantic interiors. Edwina von Gal, 
the Georgia O’Keeffe of landscape de- 
sign, brought her own unmistakable 

ool elegance and discipline to the sub- 
sistantial gardens. 

An important old house once stood 
here, on five acres high atop a wind- 
swept bluff in Amagansett, New York, 
but it was lost to a fire many years ago. 
Despite its location, the spot could not 


be more quintessentially New England. 
“There’s an astringency to the site,” says 
Wanzenberg. “To be here, the house 
had to look tough. Yet isn’t it nice?” 

A straightforward farmhouse, it looks 
as if it has been here forever. The 
core is home to a Manhattan couple, 
with two wings for their many guests. 
Never does it feel like a six-bedroom 
house with 8,000 square feet; the scale 
is much more personal. “That’s typical 
of my work—the architecture never 
looks quite the scale it actually is,” says 
Wanzenberg. “I prefer very few hall- 
ways and walking through rooms to 
get to other rooms. This house was 
designed so the owners could be there 
by themselves and not walk past emp- 


ty bedrooms.” 


Not quite American, not quite En- 
glish and not quite of any one century, 
this is very much a collector’s house, 
built object by object: One day a pair of 
leaded-glass windows by Frank Lloyd 
Wright would arrive. The next day, 
Hudson River School paintings would 
appear. The next day, an astounding Art 
Nouveau piano from England. “The 
owners like all kinds of beautiful things 
with a lot of visual interest,” says Dun- 
nam. “We didn’t want a specific histori- 
cal period. We wanted them to feel they 
could gravitate toward whatever ap- 
pealed to them.” 

The couple’s many moods and in- 
terests have all been accommodated 
in spaces that are comfortable in every 
season. Sitting in the living room is 
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like traveling back to the late 19th 
century, to some great peacock-feath- 
ered gathering of intellectuals in Hol- 
land Park, London. The game room, 
with its Mackintosh-inspired fireplace, 
suggests some forward-thinking Glas- 
gow salon in the early 1900s. The mas- 
ter bedroom flirts with the contem- 
porary, while the library, paneled in 
pecky cypress, has the stature of Del- 
ano & Aldrich. 

The more you look, the more you 
see. The designers worked like couturi- 
ers, and as with a serious dress, there’s 
a whole other level of pleasure had 
by those who take the time to examine 
the stitches and turn out the lining. 
Every tile was fired for the house. Every 
one of the four staircases has a different 
intricate balustrade. Most fabrics were 
custom-colored, rugs woven, hardware 
cast. The block feet of an armchair 
have the slightest flare added, to echo 
the shape of an Art Nouveau-style man- 
tel—for the rare soul observant enough 
to notice. And the simple act of climb- 
ing the main stairs isn’t simple at all: 
The runner is gun-tufted wool, with a 
double border of color and nailhead 
trim, and on each landing there is a 
handwoven wool rug exploding with 
color. “There’s a great deal going on, 
but in a very quiet way,” Dunnam says. 
“There’s never a place where there isn’t 
something interesting to look at.” 

Where furniture is new, age was sug- 
gested, as with the antique Chinese 
bamboo mats laid into the bedside ta- 




























































ABOVE: “It functions both as a libra 
and as a sitting room for the master |) >} 
bedroom upstairs,” the architect says 5} 
of the library. The Bark Panama, 
1851, center, is by James Guy Evan: 
and Edward Arnold. Marvin Alex- 

ander chandelier. Schumacher arm- i ; 
chair and ottoman fabric. ie 


“We told everybody on the design 
team, ‘First let your minds roam. 
We'll worry about constraints later,’ ” | 
says the husband. Lerr: A Laura 
Fisher antique quilt is on the bed in | 
a guest room. An 18th-century chair, } 
from Burden & Izett, is paired with | 
a mid-19th-century American desk. 
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ABOVE: “The guesthouse is attached 
to the main house by a breezeway, 
giving it the appearance of being 
freestanding,” notes the architect. 


bles of the master bedroom. Painted ef- 
fects appear in the most unlikely places: 
A fan design in faux marquetry was 
added to the frames of a superb pair 
of American portraits; and a vine of 
vaguely Craftsman flowers trails down 
the four posts of the bed in the master 
bedroom. Sometimes even the details 
are detailed: The shades of a sconce 
in the entrance hall were stenciled 
with colored disks that echo the pearly 
tiles of the hearth. The husband is the 
first to say, “There’s a complexity in 
the design of this house that most 
people never see.” 

All of these small dramas unfold 
against a vibrant architectural setting. 
“Everything is a little asymmetrical 
when you dissect it,” explains Wan- 
zenberg. The entrance hall is really quite 
unconventional; you’re greeted not by 
the usual big console but by a cor- 
ner fireplace blazing away. Although 
the architecture is very much on the 


Landscape designer Edwina von 
Gal planted an herb garden along 
the fieldstone wall of the terrace, 
which is off the kitchen, left. 


square, the master bedroom is barrel- 
vaulted and lined with butternut, wit 
just a little white pigment rubbed in, 
as if the sea had washed over it for 
years and left a layer of salt. And thes 
scale of the library comes as a completes 
surprise—“I always include one tour} 
de force space,” says Wanzenberg—and} 
its blue upholstery fabric emphasizes 
the water view. If it all holds togeth- 
er seamlessly, it is because, Cain says, 
“our firm has a real understanding of! 
architecture and how to integrate iti 
with interior design. Our interiors are } 
very resolved.” | 

Right down to the couple’s two cats, | 
though nobody here is taking credit for 
them. The lithe Siamese beauties lend 
just the right note of late-Victorian ex- 
oticism. They have coats softer than} 
cashmere, in colors that defy descrip- 
tion, and eyes bluer than summer’s } 
loveliest hydrangea. Sometimes God 
really is in the details. 0 
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ELEGANCE 
IN IRON. 


The 36” Lakeshore Chandelier,...just one 
of our extraordinary handcrafted iron 









ae 


designs. Other sizes also available with 
over 25 beautiful finishes to choose from. 










For retailers or more information about our 
full line of cataloged iron, call 
1.800.843.1602 or visit us on the web 


at www.2ndave.com 


2ND AVE: 
Manufacturer of quality Ws y 4 















handcrafted iron lighting, 


furniture, & accessories. a 
DE -SRateue N 


‘Made tt. the USA” 
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bed linens.'™*\. 
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PLEASE VISI OOM OR CALL FOR A COLOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST. NEW YORK CITY: 55 WEST 17 STREET (BETWEEN 5-6 AVENUES), NYC. 
NEW JERSEY: 300 ! EAST RUTHERFORD. WEBSITE www.charlesprogers.com. PHONE ORDERS WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. PHONE 1-800-272-7726. 
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When you come right down to it, there’s only one thing 
that looks good standing in a corner. 
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This. 


Where two walls meet, interior design can run into trouble — unless there’s a corner 
cabinet to fill that awkward space, visually unite adjacent walls, and provide some 
welcome storage and display space in the bargain. The best antique corner cabinets are 
never plentiful — but you'll find the broadest selection of formal and country pieces at 


3 Mill House of Woodbury. 
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| Mill House Antiques 
AND GARDENS OF WOODBURY 
1964 THIRTY-NINE YEARS OF CHOICE 2003 
) 
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1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 www.millhouseantiques-ct.com 




















You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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John Boone, Ine. 


1059 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
212.758.0012 www.johnbooneinc.com 





david francis furniture 


fine handcrafted furniture designs 
CO350/CO354-CH 


See your designer or visit our website to see our 260 piece collect 
www.davidfrancisfurniture.com * 1-888-905-5678 


High Point on Sa 





When exercise is a 
pleasure, fitness is easy... 
Swim against a smooth current adjustable to 
any speed or ability. Ideal for exercise, water 
aerobics, rehabilitation and fun. Just 8' x 15', 
an Endless Pool™ is simple to maintain, eco- 

nomical to run, easy to install inside or out. 


For Our Free DVD or Video 
Call (800) 233-0741, Ext. 2546 
Visit www.endlesspools.com/2546 


eS or writejEndless Pools, Inc. 
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For over 35 years 
the Carlisle family 

has built a reputation 
for custom crafting 

the highest quality 
traditional wood floors— 
one plank and 


one family at a time. 


Call for your free brochure 
1-800-595-9663 


The Leading Name in Wide Plank Flooring 
www.wideplankflooring.com 
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}home has a more sober, though far from 


| REESE WITHERSPOON 


vontinued from page 94 
white, where she spends much of her time 
the city, as well as the warren of offices 
where she works with Congresswoman 
‘Rudd, the character played by Sally Field. 
hese environments are closed, labyrin- 
ine and intricate, whereas Elle’s apart- 
ment is modern, open and translucent. 
“We wanted her home to be an aerie, 
an idealized place that could be easily 
| grasped—by the camera and the audi- 
}ence—from all angles,” Stewart explains. 
It was a Courréges dress that helped 
| Stewart and Fox set the apartment's tone. 
|The Washington Elle is cleaner, more 
linear and elegant in her style than the 
Boston or the Los Angeles Elle, and her 


} subdued, palette. The translucent pan- 


els, with their large geometric shapes in 


| pale pink, green and blue, divide the 


spaces and establish a strong architec- 
tural framework. “Furnishing the place 
was not so easy, with all that graphic ar- 
chitecture,” Stewart remarks. “K. C. did 
) a very subtle, amazing job of introduc- 
‘ing vintage and custom pieces into the 


| modern ’60s retro atmosphere.” 


| 


“The wonderful large sofa really 
_ helped define the space,” says Fox. “From 
| there it was a matter of thinking like Elle. 
I felt she would be drawn to the shaggy 
fleece rug, the Italian egg stools, the 
| Philippe Starck Louis Ghost chairs.” 
Some of the pieces, such as the headboard 
and upholstered furniture, Fox commis- 
sioned, as she did most of the artwork. 
The rest she shopped for, “madly but 
with great satisfaction,” notes Fox. 
Throughout the set, accessories play 
up Elle the fashionista: bookends in the 
shape of high heels, fashion illustrations 


that hang on her dressing room wall 


and, of course, her jam-packed walk-in 


| closet, where in a memorable scene be- 


fore she addresses Congress, Elle tries 


| On various outfits, dismissing them as 


“too Hillary” or “too Nancy” or “too Pat 


| Nixon” until she hits on the right one. 


The scene, like the apartment in which 
it is set, suggests that it’s possible to be a 
woman of substance and still care about 
style. “It’s part of the girl-power state- 
ment,” says Stewart. “I love designing for 
Elle. She’s smart and fashionable. It’s part 
of what the movie says to young girls: 


| You can be a woman who has manicures 
| and puts a bill through Congress at the 
| same time.” 0 





MODERNISM REVISITED 


continued from page 120 
ors work seamlessly with the décor 
started a decade ago. During the pro- 
cess Friesen became engaged to Janet 
Rienstra, the owner of Meta Records, 
who shares his enthusiasm for the ongo- 
ing development of the design. 
Modernism is not monolithic, and 
this house, first inspired by Los Ange- 
les’s Case Study houses, has become a 
case study itself in the history of Cali- 
fornia modernism. The simple func- 
tionalism of the original yielded to a 





“T see the house 
as an investigation 
into the idea of 
layering,” says 
Michael Palladino. 





more generous and relaxed modern- 
ism in the first addition, and with the 
second, to a modernism of great com- 
plexity, featuring a full mix of Euclidean 
forms. The house now moves back and 
forth in space, backward and forward in 
contemporary architectural time. Light 
itself turns gyroscopically inside through 
the windowed gaps separating the parts 
of the architects’ collage. “I see the house 
as an investigation into the idea of lay- 
ering,” says Michael Palladino. “The 
notion of adding to the history of an ex- 
isting building fascinates me because 
you re giving the structure its next life.” 

The classic Meier aesthetic, cool in 
its elegance, acquired a warm complex- 
ity because of the active involvement of 
a client with a point of view: This is a 
Richard Meier & Partners house deeply 
stamped with Gil Friesen’s personality. 
“Michael was very casual and informal,” 
says Friesen. “We worked through a lot of 
dinners and wine as he included me in the 
process. I felt as though I was a participant 
rather than just a client with a program.” 

Now, with some 14 rooms, the de- 
sign has reached a climax state ecologi- 
cally, like a rain forest: The house fully 
realizes its own potential as an inte- 
rior and as a structure negotiating the 
porous relationship between man and 
nature. The architects have created 
a whole much warmer than the sum of 
its serenely abstract parts. LJ 





ALL OF A PIECE 


continued from page 127 

nen table anchors the dining area—but, 
since Jarmel had requested formal din- 
ing, why not take him at his word? 
D’Aquino did and drew up to the mod- 
ern table a set of 19th-century gilt 
French chairs. Next came a Burmese 
Buddha, also gilt; a two-panel Japanese 
screen that acts like a window onto 
a fantasy landscape; and then, moving 
on to the living area, a group of crisp 
midcentury furniture that includes a 
low table and a pair of armchairs by 
Robsjohn-Gibbings and a Gino Sarfatti 
floor lamp. 

“Much as Marvin loves Asian objects, 
we didn’t want to treat the house with 
a single aesthetic,” D’Aquino explains. 
“That’s too narrow an approach for us 
or for a place at the beach. The mid- 
century furniture, which I happen to 
love, makes the interiors feel contem- 
porary. It lends them an air of practical- 
ity and durability.” 

D’Aquino and Monaco treated the 
bedroom pavilion, which consists of 
two floors, as a smaller-scale ver- 
sion of the living pavilion. Again the 
space was gutted, lined with cedar and 
outfitted out with louvered shutters. 





D’ Aquino calls the 
structure alternately 
“the largest pie 
safe ever built” and 
“the little house within 
the big house.” 





Again the lighting was carefully cali- 
brated to maximize the warmth of the 
wood. Again the furniture is global in 
its embrace. 

In the master bedroom, which is up- 
stairs and has a sweeping view of the 
ocean and the bay, a distinct inflection 
of the Raj prevails. The circa 1950 rat- 
tan armchairs, the teak four-poster bed 
and the Philippine armoire all con- 
tribute; even the Japanese lantern top- 
ping the armoire suggests a faraway, 
slightly exotic serenity that suffuses 
so many seaside spots. Suffuses and, in 
Jarmel’s house, is there for the seizing, 
in all possible directions. 0 
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Designs to see, from 


our advertisers... 


A Line on Design 


They defy convention to 
achieve the extraordinary. 
They are catalysts of inven- 
tion at the vanguard of their 
fields. Now, experience their 
creative vision firsthand. 
Renowned designers and 
architects Richard Tyler, 


ARCHITECTURAL 2 


Kate Spade, David Rockwell 





and Michael Graves reveal how 
five contemporary design move- 
ments have inspired their creations. 
Top magazine editors add _ their 
insight, exploring how these trends 
are transforming the worlds of 
fashion, architecture, technology, 
interior and product design. Then, 
experience a “design intervention” 
as Production Designer Roy 
Christopher, creator of Frasier’s 
stylish Seattle apartment, shows 
you how to revitalize your living 
space, no matter what your budget. 


Line on Design presented by Chrysler 
Saturday, July 12 

6pm EDT 

Hosted by actress Dana Delany 

WE: Women’s Entertainment 


CHRYSLER 





The Line on 
pesign 














DIVINE INSPIRATION 


WIND SONG ISLAND 





continued from page 132 

with two bedrooms and its own kitchen, 
renovated the chapel and left intact a 
small building attached to the chapel 
that had stored farm equipment. 

Rossi died of a heart attack before the 
work was finished—“an awful tragedy,” 
says John Sargent. “He was so good. We 
dedicated the chapel to his memory.” 
For the gardens the couple brought in 
English landscape architect Peter Cur- 
zon (“Probably the smartest thing we 
did,” notes Betty Sargent. “You don’t 
put all that effort into a house and then 
just stick a couple of trees outside”). 
Curzon created three symmetrical ter- 
races facing west, with roses, herbs and 
lavender near the house, and set a frag- 
ment of a Roman column opposite the 
chapel. To the east he moved the olive 
trees into tighter rows, closer to the ab- 
bey. In addition, he designed a stone 
fountain for the path to the guesthouse 
and a trellis for wisteria by the pool. 

Furnishing an 8,000-square-foot house 
was another daunting task: Betty Sar- 
gent had chairs and sofas upholstered 
in Tuscan-white fabrics, brought bed- 
ding and rugs from New York, com- 
missioned local artisans to make iron 
bedsteads, side tables and planters, 
and haunted antiques shops in the 





Weeds sprouted 
through floors. There 
was no heat, plumbing 
or electricity. “We had 

to fight nettles to get 
to the entrance.” 





Val d’Orcia. Among her favorite pieces 
are a teak refectory table, an 1800 
Swiss walnut desk and a pasta cabinet 
from Piedmont. 

All the work was finished by the end 
of 1999, and the family stayed in the 
abbadia for the first time to celebrate 
the millennial New Year’s Eve. “It was 
incredibly romantic to be in a thousand- 
year-old house for the year 2000,” re- 
flects Betty Sargent. “If you want to 
leave something behind, why not a 
house that’s 1,000 years old? Now it’s 
got another 500 to go.” 0 





continued from page 155 


not to mention porches and decks over- 


looking the lake—the cottages are re- 


markably private refuges where you)! 


can happily hole up and forget about: 


the outside world. Most come with a 


kitchen, which on request can be fully}; 
stocked with food before a guest’s arrival.|): 

Though her five-year effort to trans- }// 
form Wind Song Island is now complete, } i: 
Hyatt has stayed on as resort manager }} 
to welcome the variety of people who fi: 





Pine bead-board ceilings! 


and wide-plank floors 
lend the living room, 

dining room and gallery 
a warm, amber glow. 





make their way to this enclave of North- }i, 


woods luxury from May through Octo- 
ber. “We’ve had honeymooners and 


couples who just want to get away,” she }} 


says, “as well as family groups that take 
the entire island. Of course, there are 
also the guys who chase walleye and 
bass from one end of summer to the. 
other, though you'd be surprised at the: 
number of women anglers these days.” 
Ask Elizabeth Hyatt why she tackled’ 


such an ambitious project, and she al-_ 


ways comes back to the unique, timeless: 
quality of Voyageurs and the boundary 
waters—the moose and bear that swim) 


from island to island in summer, the - 
fragrance of pines covered with morn-- 
ing dew, the bald eagles that every. 
day circle overhead. “I wanted to create | 
something to complement this beauti-. 


ful national park,” she says. “A place 
where you can go out and enjoy the 
wilderness but come back to style and 


comfort.” Would that all camps had | 


such a sensible aim. 0 





Wind Song Island 
2603 Country Road 94 
International Falls, Minnesota 56649 
218-286-5600 (May 10-October 31) 
505-992-3637 (November 1—May 9) 
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continued from page 151 
las evidenced in the window treatments 
ilt§—graceful pieces of muslin, cotton and 
linen draped subtly across glass and 
‘held in place by great fists of fabric 
it called Swedish knots. As for the floors, 
1 she insisted on unfinished antique oak. 
y0 “T refused to use new, pressed wood be- 
0 cause it’s treated and highly toxic.” 
hj The serenity of Swedish ambience 
lif is perhaps best exemplified in the mas- 
ij ter suite, an upstairs hideaway with 
i French doors and a balcony overlook- 
ti} ing Long Island Sound. “It’s important 
oe | to both of us to have a room where you 
i’ can really rest,” says Deirdre Imus. “So, 
in our bedroom, there’s no TV, books or 
_tchotchkes—just the bed, a few pieces 
1 of furniture and a view.” Deirdre Imus’s 
| mix—her mélange of cultures—can be 
'} seen in a Directoire caned settee as well 
_as the 18th-century rose-limestone man- 
telpiece. But it is the bed—a Louis X VI- 
style canopy made of fruitwood with 
silver leaf, done by hand, and swathed in 
custom-made silk and cotton whites— 
that dominates the room. “It’s so relax- 
M ing,” says Deirdre Imus. “Don sleeps 
) better in that bed than in any we have.” 
if Another favorite of her husband’s 
if is his mahogany-paneled bath, taken 
i from a Caribbean prototype his wife 


IMUS IN THE AFTERNOON 


I couldn’t believe it until I walked in,” 
recalls her husband. “But then, the whole 
house was a surprise.” In fact, she re- 
veals that “in terms of my dream house, 
this reflects my true aesthetic. Unlike 
the ranch, which I designed solely with 
the children in mind, here it was my 
turn to do what I wanted.” 

That vision included developing the 
lush grounds that she conjured with 
landscape architect John Geiger, whose 
initial mandate was “to preserve the ma- 
ture trees originally brought in 150 years 
ago by teams of horses and wagons. 

“The overall idea was to create mys- 
terious destinations with three secret, 
intimate gardens,” says Geiger, describ- 
ing the property’s English garden, Chi- 
nese wishing pool and Japanese pond 
awash with koi—“all little meditation 
gardens for Deirdre to get away from 
Don. She hides in them,” he laughs, 
“and he immediately gets on his cell 
phone to find her.” 

And what is her husband’s ultimate 
reaction to his first Gustavian resi- 
dence? “I like not having a bunch of big, 
overstuffed sofas, heavy drapes or pil- 
lows lying around,” says Don Imus. “Be- 
ing able to see the water from every 
window is just great, and then there are 





1 “T like not having a bunch of big, overstuffed sofas, 
| heavy drapes or pillows around,” says Don Imus. 





: 
§} saw in a magazine. “I thought, That’s 
) Don’s bathroom—all that mahogany, 
i) the chaise, marble counters. I dreamed 
| up the shower floor—river stone, cut 
and assembled to look like a riverbed. 
|) His bathroom looks like his real per- 
sonality, which is elegant and sophisti- 
cated but masculine.” 
Equally important, however, is the 
|. child’s chair tucked into a nook by the 
| tub. “In every room there’s a definite 
| piece of furniture for Wyatt,” says his 
_ mother, pointing to a rocking chair in the 
| library, the small Gustavian bench in the 
parlor. “After all, this is his house too.” 
(Indeed, Wyatt Imus has no trouble 
summing up his Connecticut weekend 
home: “Ocean, antiques, secret gardens, 
so mysterious.”) 
“Deirdre described my bathroom, but 





the fireplaces. During the winter, when 
it’s 10 degrees, we light every one and just 
go from room to room. Frankly, there’s 
nothing not to like in this house.” 

It is also, adds his wife, “a great think- 
ing house. Don and I have done a lot of 
active thinking—and doing—here. It al- 
lows that because it’s not a place that 
takes you over when you walk in. 

“When we first bought the property,” 
she continues, “Don and I came on 
weekends and sat in rickety old chairs, 
reading newspapers under the trees. 
When Wyatt came, before they poured 
the foundation, I remember holding 
him one day—as he pulled a penny out 
of his pocket—and saying, “Throw it in 
for good luck.’” 

And did it work? 

She smiles. “You bet.” O 





OUT OF AFRICA 


continued from page 162 
umenting was in the event a not very 
pacifying irony. Ultimately added to the 
inimitable mix that is Peter Beard were 
seven titanium plates and 28 screws. 
The loft space above the kitchen/din- 
ing room, reached by a half flight of met- 
al spiral stairs, is what the Beards call the 
Afghan Room. Here antique Afghan 
chairs—carved, woven-seated, and alto- 
gether “better than Bugatti,” in Beard’s 
estimation—are draped with hand-carved 
ostrich-eggshell necklaces from Lake 
Rudolf in Turkana. On the walls are 
three tuareg mirrors from Marrakech 
that are normally hung in tents. “We 
picked all these things up on our travels,” 
Nejma Beard offers. “Ours is truly a 
hunter-gatherer mind-set.” Draped over 
the Afghan Room balcony is a 19th-cen- 
tury sowan (an Egyptian hanging used 
as tent siding for weddings and other 
rites of passage), its color faded from vi- 
brancy to faint rose. “It’s weathered a lot 
of outdoor years, a lot of windstorms,” 
she says. “It’s a banner for beauty—it’s 
like a Matisse painting of a garden.” 
The floor of Beard’s dark, shuttered 
studio in the apartment is completely cov- 
ered with thick white foam board, the bet- 
ter to absorb the myriad paint drippings, 
ink droppings, coffee dribblings, ciga- 
rette burns and especially the butcher’s 
blood that he routinely dips into for his 
work. “It’s fantastic the colors you can get 
out of blood—how it always dries in such 
a surprising way,” he observes. Above the 
studio, the couple’s loft bedroom has 
cream-and-gray silk curtains edged in red 
whose images were taken from a 1985 
Beard diary page. “It’s curtains,” he quips, 
“if ’'m decorating with my diary like that.” 
That Peter Beard should find himself 
now established in an eight-room family 
apartment is the very definition of im- 
probable. This, after all, is a man who 
once lived in a 1969 Chevrolet for 
months on end. “I drove into New York, 
and I had nowhere to stay,” he explains. 
“Living in a car in an abandoned parking 
lot in the East Village was like living in a 
leopard blind: constrained...secretive... 
you're looking out...and it’s pure cam- 
ouflage. But don’t get me wrong, I’m to- 
tally into this apartment. It beats living 
in that car, because you could never fit 
18 pieces of Egyptian furniture into a 
Chevy—and what would my life be,” he 
laughs, “without my mother-of-pearl?” 1 
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THE GREAT DESIGN ISSUE 











Your May 2003 issue mes- 
merized me from cover to 
cover. I learned more about 
design from the few succinct 
sentences by the renowned 
artists, architects and design- 


ers commenting on the items 


than from the longer articles you usually run that 


describe in more detail how rooms are conceived. 


Please continue the Great Design issue in years 


to come. It was pure joy. 


HOUSEHOLD OBJETS D’ART 

Bravo to you for your article in May 
spotlighting household art and Jean 
Hebey’s early design rebellion and col- 
lection (“Design Notebook: Toasting 
the Everyday”). My inspiration by 
household design came a little easier 
and on a scale Hebey would have loved 
most. It was a late-1940s dishwasher/sink 
unit by Henry Dreyfuss. Hefty, it was 
beautifully cast in sparkling white por- 
celain enamel with Déco steel banding. 
An emblem read “Electric Sink”—the 
apex of labor-saving devices created by 
General Electric for “mechanical brides” 
of the day. The style, design and amaz- 
ing efficiency of this major piece of 
household art is a design inspiration to 
this day and would have surely been 
fodder for Hebey’s domestic aesthetic. 
KEVIN MAHER 

HOLLywoop, CALIFORNIA 


—Bup McMut.en 
AusTIN, Texas 


DESIGNS ON SAMUEL BOTERO 

I have a suggestion for Samuel Botero’s 
shoe sketchbook (May): How about 
combining your passion for designing 
shoes with your talent for interior de- 
sign? May I suggest wallpaper? I loved 
the combination of the black-and-white 
sketches and the colorful shoe designs. I 
could certainly find a room in my house 
should you ever decide to give it a try. 
SANDIE RABENA 

PHOENIXVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


A FAN DOWN UNDER 

G’day from Australia! Just a quick e- 
mail to thank you for a fantastic maga- 
zine. Whenever I put the magazine 
down, it’s like walking out of a the- 
ater after seeing a terrific movie. ’m 
a fan for life. 

JACQUES DE VILLIERS 

MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 





THE MANSION ON DELAWARE AVENUE 
As I was born and raised in Buffalo and 
left the city in 1958, it was wonderful for} 
me to see that the city and its citizens! 
(specifically, owner Dennis Murphy) 
have produced such a lovely hotel 
(“Phoenix Rising in Buffalo,” February).)— 
I hope one day to be able to stay there, or 
at least visit it, when returning to Buf- © 
falo. Also, designer Susan Dario should} 
be applauded for her style and wisdom. 
Caro Caroccl KARHUSZ 3 
LoraIn, OnI0 


TRIO OF EXCELLENCE 

I would like to share my excitement) 
with you regarding the April 2003 issue.) 
I have never missed an issue of Architec-) 
tural Digest since it has been circulated’) 
in South Africa. I was thrilled to see my), 
three favorite designers all in the same) 
issue—Charles Allem, Scott Snyder andi) 
Jeffrey Bilhuber. Charles Allem, for his: 
adventurous blending of modern andi 
Art Déco. Scott Snyder, for his ability to) 
take traditional design and spike it with!) 
a level of sophistication far surpassing) 
the likes of Hampton, Draper and oth-- 
ers. Jeffrey Bilhuber—well, he is defi-. 
nitely in a league of his own. Truly ai 
design genius. Expect the unexpected. 
SyBIL SNYDER 

Capt TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 


INSPIRATION, SPANISH STYLE 
I have purchased Architectural Digesti 
every month for the past three years and! 


have always looked forward to each edi-| 


tion. I especially like the articles on old-} 
er homes. I live in a Spanish-style house} 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, and I/j- 
love its character, but there are few} 
houses of this style in my area. Lwoulll . 
love to see you do an issue on these} 
beautiful residences in and around San’ 
Francisco. It would help me get ideas J 
for renovating my place, and I think 
your readers would enjoy it, too. 

Joy PETERSON 

VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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AD Contributors - 






gpm There are several statements we never want to hear again. The fol- 
vy fa lowing is an example. This bit of dialogue, although not verbatim, 
Be) took place between a showroom executive and a decorator: “If you 


optimistic expectations. 


Another example. From time to time we receive a letter from one business or another 
mentioning, with bone-crushing subtlety, “We want you to cover our whatsit in your 
magazine. We are planning to advertise...” 

Another. “You don’t know me, but I would like to take you to lunch.” Actually, we don’t 
depend on the kindness of strangers for lunch. We prefer to stay at our desks, eating chintz. 


want your work shown in Architectural Digest, give it to me and I'll let 
you know if it merits their consideration.” This makes us angry 
enough to eat chintz. Only AD Editorial, repeat, only AD Editorial, 
makes decisions about what will or will not be published. And, as we have stated before, 
it is not true that “you have to know someone” on the staff for the project to be reviewed 
by the editors. Everything submitted to us is carefully considered, always with the most 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 






















AMANDA VAILL (“Hotels: Angsana Resort 
& Spa,” page 104). “My first exposure to 
eco-tourism was at a lodge in the Ama- 
zon rain forest,” says contributing writer 
Amanda Vaill, who is working on a bi- 
ography of choreographer and director 
Jerome Robbins. “It was rather bare 
bones. I’m the sort of person who used 
to resist camping trips because there 
would be no place for me to plug in my 
hair dryer! So Angsana’s eco-appropri- 
ate luxury seemed irresistible to me.” 
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ERHARD PFEIFFER (“Hotels: Bora 
Bora Nui,” page 90; “Hotels: Wild- 
flower Hall,” page 96; “Hotels: 
Cheong Fatt Tze Mansion,” page 
; “Hotels: Angsana Resort & 
Spa,” page 104; “Earthly Temples,” 
page 132; “New Zealand Idyll,” 
page 138; “Ottoman Revival,” page 
146; “A Japanese Expression,” page 
152; “AD Yachts: The Maha Bhe- 
‘ra,’ page 36). Contributing pho- 
rapher Erhard Pfeiffer went 


ind the world to capture many 
he images seen in this exotic 
e's p ‘rom a couple’s resi- 
ries of paviliois to a yal on the 
acht designed 


j J 
and, 


CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 
(“Hotels: Wildflower Hall,” 
page 96; “Hotels: Dar Rhiz- 
lane,” page 108). “The idea 
of having a Raj-like experi- 
ence at Wildflower Hall in 
India is very intriguing,” 
says writer Christopher Pet- 
kanas. “I mean, the huge 
crystal chandeliers hanging 
above the indoor pool are 
over the top. How Raj can 
you get?” Petkanas, the au- 
thor of Parish-Hadley: Fifty 


Years of American Decorating, also explored the Dar Rhizlane hotel in}} 
Marrakech, which he calls “very different from Wildflower Hall. It’s an 
intimate, boutiquey place that’s tranquil yet steps from the hubbub.” 








































MICHAEL FRANK (“New Zealand |i 
Idyll,” page 138). “Each of Savin)| 
Couélle’s houses is different,” says} 
contributing writer Michael Frank. 
“So when a new one comes along, it’s 
like opening a birthday present— 
you never know what’s going to be | 
inside.” Up House and Down House, 
which hug the curves of Great Mer- 
cury Island, off New Zealand, appear 
to be no exception. “The houses ram- | 
ble yet have a sculptural logic. They 
hide from the light but embrace it.” 



















| The all-new 2004 »¢ 








Self-leveling suspension reduces wind resistance at high speed. 
In laymen’s terms, it goes fast, faster. 





The all-new 2004 XJ. Stronger. Faster. Safer. Smarter. The faster you travel, the more bs 
agile the XJ becomes. Thanks to the self-leveling air suspension that lowers the ride 
height at higher speeds. Drag coefficient improves, aerodynamic efficiency is maximized J AGUAR 


- and a grin on your face is guaranteed. To get the amazing story on this state-of-the-art 


XJ8 suspension system, visit jaguarusa.com/2004xj. Born to perform 
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BRITISH SHOWROOMS 


Cuesuire Nantwich 01270 626 869 
Lonvon Kuightsbridge 020 7581 9200 
Hampesuire Petersfield 01730 262 314 

Essex Brentwood 01277 223 016 
Sussex Handcross 01444 401 277 
Lancasuire Leigh 01942 601 003 
NorrinGHAMSHire Nottingham 0115 939 9197 
Kent Bromley 020 8462 5638 
Kent Tunbridge Wells 01892 619 550 
BirMINGHAM Sutton Coldfield 0121 352 0343 
YorksHire Harrogate 01423 701 492 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE Cheltenham 01242 243 731 
Surrey Weybridge 01932 848 428 
CHANNEL Istanps Jersey 01534 746 506 
Scottand Edinburgh 0131 557 2529 
ScotLtand Glasgow 0141 332 8989 


WORLDWIDE SHOWROOMS 


France Paris 01 4548 ele 
IRELAND Dublin 01 672 5035 
Betcium Antwerp 03 226 7145 
Hoittann Uden 0413 261 525 
Hotitanpo Goes 0113 235 242 
Greece Athens 10 802 0557 
IsragEL 7e/ Aviv 03 518 2501 

Spain Marbella 952 808 402 
Russia Moscow 095 995 1807 


AMERICAN SHOWROOMS 


New Yoru Madison Avenue 212 570 6371 
New Yoru Long Island 516 365 2885 
Connecticut Greenwich 203 629 9417 
Catirornia Beverly Hills 310 854 3862 
Cattrornia Laguna Niguel 949 831 3571 
Cattrornia San Francisco 415 522 1910 
Arizona Scottsdale 480 421 9898 
D.C. Washington 202 314 5700 
Intinots Chicago 312.755 1075 
On10 Columbus 614 899 9716 
MassacHusetrs Boston 617 443 4300 
Texas Dallas 214 744 2100 
Cotoravdo Denver 303 302 0013 
WasHINGTON Seattle 206 728 2211 
Froripa Fort Lauderdale 954 920 4558" 
Froripa Naples 239 949 3010 
GeorGia Atlanta 404 869 1108 
New Jersey Ridgewood 201 251 1003 
Missourt Kansas City 913 236 7272 
Carounas Columbia 803 779 0061 


DEALERSHIP ENQUIRIES 
Crive Curisrian FURNITURE COMPANY 
+44 (0)1204 702 216 


CLIVE.coO ™M 
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Clive Christian Design House style and 


Arthur Price master cutlers have 
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the Ultimate Dinner Service. 
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hallmark Clive Christian gold-plated 


flame handle. Presented in an ebony 
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Available worldwide through specialist 


silverware stores, Clive Christian showrooms 


LG OT 


Harrods, Fortnum & Mason 


and Saks Fifth Avenue. 


CLIVE,.©C OM 


ARTHUR PRICE +44 (0) 1543 257 775 


eomatl: clivechristiang@oarthurprice.com 
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o get to Bambulei, on 

the Hawaiian island of 

Kauai, you need to veer 
off the beaten path. The shop, 
housed in two plantation cot- 
tages, is “located unto itself, 
tucked into a grove of trees,” says 
Thomas Allardyce, who, with 
his partner, Illya Hendrix, is a 
regular client. “It’s like experi- 
encing old Hawaii.” Inside, old 
and new wicker and rattan fur 
nishings, vintage fabrics, “whi 
are wonderful for decorat 
cessories,” says Allardyce 
colorful Hawaiiana (right 
arranged in “vignettes that sp: 
your imagination,” says owner 
Diane Blaize (above, with Hen- 
drix, left, and Allardyce, on the 
shop’s lanai). “It’s zany and fun 
and very visual,” she adds. 
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African Dream 


“Africa and the art of Africa have 
always featured prominently in 
my life,” says Jean David, who, 
with his wife, Jane, runs Galerie 
Walu in Zurich, Switzerland. 
Founded by David’s parents in 
1957, the gallery features “au- 
thentic and aesthetic” art from 
western Africa (above) and holds 
several exhibitions a year, which 


draw a loyal following, including 


New York-based Sylvia Owen. 


Galerie Walu, Ramistrasse 33 
8001 Ziirich, Switzerland 
41-1-262-22-54 
www.galerie-walu.com 


continued on page 28 
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Model in 18kt white gold. 
Bezel set with diamonds. 





Also available in 18kt yellow gold. Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual, Lady-Datejust and Pearlmaster are trademarks. 


FOR THE NAME AND LOCATION OF AN OFFICIAL ROLEX JEVVELER NEAR YOU, PLEASE CALL 1-800-36ROLEX / 1-800-367-6539. 
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ROLEX 


www.rolex.com 


New York 






















































































































































































Tax, title, license and optional equipment extra. 
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le to buy what appeals to my 
personal taste,” says Gregg 
Baker, who operates from his 
shop in London. Luckily, his taste 
appeals to many others, including 
David Kleinberg. Baker offers 
Buddhist statues and flower ves- 
sels, but his main focus is Japa- 
nese screens (such as an Edo- 
period paper screen, right). “We 


stock an average of 60,” says 


Baker, who adds that when he 
chooses one, “it doesn’t neces- 
sarily have to be museum-level 
or purely decorat ) should 
be the best exam sy 


Gregg Baker Asian , 
132 Kensington Church § 
London W8 4BH 20 
www.japanesescreens 
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If John Ike and Thomas Kligerman are looking 
for 20th-century furniture in Italy, they head for 
Milan—“the center of modernity,” says Ike— 
and, more specifically, to Robertaebasta. 
Founded by Roberta Tagliavini in 1967 and run 
by her son, Mattia Martinelli (left, with lke, cen- 
ter, and Kligerman, left), the stylish gallery, in 
the city’s antiques section (above), is renowned 
for its French Art Déco and Italian pieces. 



















Robertaebasta, Via Fiori Chiari 2 
20121 Milan; 39-02-861-593 





continued on page 30 
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BELVEDERE 


VODKA 


It takes passion, dedication and time to become the best. Following 500 years of Polish tradition, our master 
distillers craft Belvedere Vodka in small batches exclusively from Dankowskie Gold Rye. The result...delicious. wi 



































A Chair 
to Remember 
eS after Larry Yaw 


entered a friend’s house, in 
Santiago, Chile, his eyes “were 
compelled to a pair of chairs be- 
yond the entry,” says the Aspen- 
based architect. “Tt turns out 
that an uncle of my host’s de- 
signed the chairs,” says Yaw, who 
spent the next day touring the 
factory and showroom of Mue- 
bles Cristian Valdés. 

Inspired by the laminated- 
wood tennis rackets of the ’70s, 
Valdés, a Chilean architect, spent 
20 years developing an innova- 
tive technique for the metal-and- 


30 


Maribel Garcia, trans- 
ferring a pattern to tile 
for Richard Landry, at 
Ceramica Antigua 









laminated-wood-frame chairs, 
which have turned up in a Paris 
museum, in congress halls in 


Chile—and in Yaw’s own house. 


“Good design is indeed a prod- 
ct of patient and persistent 


.” says Yaw. 
Muebi ‘istian Valdés 
Palacic =o 4005, Huechuraba 
Santiago, Chil: 56-2-625-7763 








“T rank it among the truly great chair designs 
of the 20th century,” says Yaw. 





































Ceramic 
Renaissance 


aribel Garcia became 

interested in ceram- 

ics at an early age. 
Her father was a major collector 
of antique Spanish tiles, so “she 
learned to appreciate the quality 
and finesse of the pieces,” says 
architect Richard Landry. 

After studying new methods 

in Barcelona and spending years 
researching Old World tech- 
niques on her own, Garcia 
opened her studio, Ceramica 
Antigua Reproducciones, in 
Seville, Spain. “My workshop 
specializes in making exact re- 
productions of old tiles and ce- 
ramic pieces,” she says, “for 
restorations, architectural adorn- 
ment [above right], furniture and 


decorative objects.” Landry, who | 
has commissioned a door sur- 
round for a project in Southern 
California from Garcia, says, 
“It’s the quality of her work that « 
sets it apart; she turns it into art.” | 





Ceramica Antigua Reproducciones, Parque Industrial PI.S.A. 
Calle Manufactura 7 & 9, 41927 Mairena del Aljarafe, Spain; 34-95-418-57-96 | 





continued on page 34} 
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An extraordinary 
collection of original 
paintings & limited 
editions available 
through the following 


fine art galleries. 


) 


Peabody Fine Art 
Cupertino 
408.255.0183 


Pierside Gallery 
Huntington Beach 
800.959.7979 
714.969.7979 


Coast Gallery 
Laguna Beach/ 
Long Beach 
949.376.4185 


Collectors Corner 
Kola .co]an\e/anam 
925.829.3428 


aR Cw a ayo) ee 


Nola ROl> , smVColl on) 
661.253:1 600 = ers 


Rei i mer= sa 
Woodland Hills 
818.884.1110. = 


ole) TN aie 
Petrini Gallery 
ra\.e) 0am a 
860.677.2747 : 


Gallery One 
Naples 
941.261.0835 


Le Petit Musee d'Art 
Palm Beach Gardens 


561.630.9090 


BN elitet- Gallery 


Tampa 
813.875.0511 


Regency Fine Art 
Atlanta 
800.669.6290 


ARA Gallery 
Cedar Rapids/ 
Davenport 
800.915.2787 


Kavanaugh Art 
Gallery 

West Des Moines 
888.515.8682 
515.279.8682 


eer aia 
Leawood 
913.338.4999 


Teri Galleries Ltd. 
Metairie 
800.533.8374 
504.887.8588 


PNG eee Gallery 
Gaithersburg 
301.840.6262 


Pentre pes Gallery 
W. Bloomfield 
248.539.0262 


Art Resources 
Gallery 

Edina 
952.922.1770 
651.222.4431 
612.305.1090 


Barucci Gallery 
Clayton 
314.727.2020 


Art At Your Door 
Las Vegas 
702.256.7278 


Gallery DécorARTive 
Reno 
775.825.7033 


Serer preys Gallery 
Marlboro 
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Accent Gallery 
Ocean City 
609.398.3577 


Giacobbe-Fritz 
alates 


Santa Fe 
505.986.1156 


Hudson River 
Gallery 
Piermont 
845.398.1242 


Soundview Art 
Gallery 


Pt. Jefferson, L.I. 


631.473.9544 
es Art a 
Greensboro 
888.336.3736 


Opus Gallery 
Cleveland 
216.595.1376 


Carol Schwartz 
Gallery 
Philadelphia 
215.247.6602 


Schafer Interiors 
& Fine Art 
Pittsburgh 
412.344.0233 


Complements 
Art Gallery 
Warwick 
800.841.4067 


ree are 
Austin 
PRY, 


Chasen Galleries 
Of Virginia 
Richmond 


804.204.1048 
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Bellevue 
425.455.4552 


Frame of Mind 
Toronto 
UW CAYAN 
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SUPPLIERS OF ANTIQUE CARPETS 
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In the Showrooms 


@ Rosemary Hallgarten 


osemary Hallgarten is a 

San Francisco textile de- 
signer who has been hand-hook- 
ing her own rugs for about two 
years. Made from New Zea- 
land wool, they are available at 
Thomas Lavin in Los Angeles 
(310-278-2456) and De Sousa 
Hughes in San Francisco (415- 
626-6883). Fishbone (abo 


ulates a pattern of bones hook- 


e) sim- 


] 


ing together two fields of color; 
Tulip shows blossoms scat 
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By Jeffrey Simpson 


®@ Fort Street Studio 


over an irregular ground that 
represents water and sky; and 
Driftwood has sinuously shaped 
sticks on a solid background. 
The Hong Kong-based silk- 
rug company created by artists 
Brad Davis and Janis Provisor, 
Fort Street Studio (212-925- 
5383), has opened a showroom 
in New York. Vine (above right), 
with a spidery tracing in charcoal 
down the center, is one of nine 
-w designs in its collection. 

















®@ Scalamandré 


Pierre Frey (212-213-3099) 
has two new designs that sug- 
gest a misty, seaside atmosphere. 
Printed on linen, Coquillages, re- 
ferring to shells (top right), has 
finely drawn images of overlap- 
ping shells in tones of brown, 
gray, beige and black. Sky is 
available on linen or cotton; in 
one color combination, soft 
clouds swirl around patches of 
blue, punctuated by soaring 
birds in black silhouette. 


There is a large new collec- | 
tion at Scalamandré (800-932- | 
4361) adapted from tradition- 
al designs. Birds of a Feather 
(above), a linen, was taken from 
an early-19th-century pattern 
that shows tiny exotic birds in a 
thicket of bamboo. Carinthia’s 
Carnation has a floral pattern of | 
bold, overscale carnations in red} 
on a striped yellow background, 


or coral on blue stripes, or pink 7 


on green stripes. L] 
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AND THEY SAY CELL 
PHONES ARE A DISTRACTION. | 


_ FORD THUNDERBIRD 






























































IF YOU HAVEN'T LOOKED AT FORD LATELY... 


swww.fordvehicles.com or 1-800-301-7430 i L 0 0 K A G A N . 












































































































































ADyYachts 


The Maha Bhetra 


A Coastal Cruiser in Thailand Finds Its Moorings in Local Traditions 
Interior Design by Edward Tuttle/Text by Patricia McColl/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 





HE MAHA BHETRA, A 
90-foot yacht that ar- 
chitect Edward Tut- 

tle designed for an interna- 

tional businessman, reflects a 

combination of inspirations, 

from its classic Thai vernac- 
ular hull to its spacious teak 
lined staterooms and living 
spaces, which are at once ex- 
otic and modern in their dé- 
cor and amenities. 

“The owner wasn’t i 

ested in a fast fiberglass cruis 


’ Tuttle says. In fact, he 
originally planned to buy a 
fishing boat and have Tut- 
tle adapt it, but he couldn’t 
find anything suitable. They 
decided to build a boat in 
Thailand using local mate- 
rials and traditional tech- 
niques. (Only the computer- 
ized navigational equipment 
and the air-conditioning sys- 
tem were imported.) “I was 

normously impressed with 


.e craftsmanship of the Thai 





builders,” says the architect. 
The interiors of the three 
staterooms, the upper deck 
and the open-air saloon and 
dining area embody his eclec- 
tic taste. In designing the 
spaces, Tuttle mixed South- 
east Asian antiques with his 
own creations, among them 
his Pastri chairs and the lou- 
vered cabinets in the saloon 
that hide the sound system 

and the glasses. 
continued on page 38 


Architect Edward Tut- 
tle’s design of the Maha 
Bhetra, a 90-foot wood 
yacht, was modeled 
after the hull of an an- 
cient Thai vessel. The 
main deck houses the 
staterooms; the crew’s 
quarters are below. 
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In designing the spaces, Tuttle mixed Southeast Asian antiques with his own 
creations, among them his Pastri chairs and the louvered cabinets in the saloon, 


continued from page 36 

Many of the Thai an- 
tiques, such as the wood cart 
wheels used as sculptural 
forms on walls, as well as the 
woven trays, are from a shop 
in Bangkok. ‘The wood angel 
and the bronze bell in the 
dining area are 18th-century 
Thai. In the staterooms, the 
tiger-patterned rugs, by Jean- 
Michel Beurdeley, color- 
ful accents to Tuttle’s signa- 
ture neutral palette. 

The m F f 


~Ss main 


ABOVE: An 18th-cen- 
tury carved wood angel 
guards the open-air 
saloon. Jim Thompson 
banquette fabric. LEFT: 
Tuttle’s Pastri chairs 
surround the teak table 
in the dining area. 


the pyramids of fresh fruit} 
provide the finishing touch-| 
es to Tuttle’s exotic vision. | 
The Maha Bhetra, which} 
the owner makes available} 
for charter, can pick up both| 
orchids and fruit—abundant | 
year-round—as it cruises the 
continued on page 40} 
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And my Dacor 48" 





Dual-Fucl Range is 


asure. Six sealed burners give me high perfor mance cooking and 


Pi rarediel acme 
easy clea N-UP. Plus it’s the only electric oven with an infrared gas-broiler to 


sear food to perfection. And with the aan hy re nced heat 


Cs 


of Pure Convection, | can prepare an entire meal at once. 


At last, Lcan be the chef I’ve always dreamt of. 
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In the state 


the tiger-pat 
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rugs are colo 
accents to Tu 


neutral palette 


continued from page 38 
Andaman Sea, mainly along 
the west coast of Thailand. 
‘The owner especially enjoys 
visiting the Surin islands, on 
the Burmese border; the Sim- 
ilan islands, just northwest of 
Phuket; and the Bunting ar- 
lago, next to the Malay 


Peninsula, as the boat drifts 
along at 10 to 12 knots. While 
there are few ports of call 
as such, the sea is dotted 
with dozens of islands, most 
of them national parks with 
spectacular white-sand beach- 
es and fantastic marine life. 
Those who charter the 






LeFT AND BELOW LE 
Teak louver panels 
and Chinese cane lin 
a stateroom. “The pan 
els offer shade and ven} 
tilation,” says Tuttle. 
Jean-Michel Beurdele} 
designed the rug. 


a ee oS 


BELow: A quartet of 
traditional Thai cush- 
ions flank the low 
table on the upper 
deck, which is used for 
outdoor entertaining. 
The yacht is based 
in Phuket, Thailand. 
En 
~ 


yacht can navigate the wa-| 
ters with the help of the crew] 
—on a recent day, one captain | 
one engineer, two deckhandsf 
and a Thai cook—or enjoy} 
activities such as swimming} 
and fishing. But as the owner} 
says: “Leave the fishing to the fii 
crew. They’re the experts.” 1] (a 
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An integrated warming drawer and te AUe BLUS give me ultimate control. And with 


dual-side burners, I can sauté vegetables and simmer my favorite sauce in one spot. 
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By Nicholas von Hoffman 


RANK GEHRY WAS A 

young adult before he 

heard the click, the in- 
terior certainty that architec- 
ture was his vocation. His was 
a poor working family in De- 
pression-era Toronto, but, he 
remembers, “My mother was 
somebody who believed in 
education. She played the vio- 
lin. She used to take me to 
art galleries and to music when 





I was a kid. She pushed m 
“Any press clippin 

got, I sent to he: 

died, I found a file th 

chronclogical—it h: 

thing. A lot of archi 

their clipy 

clients, but I ox! 


to her. I found it ai 


_The Professionals 





~ Frank Gehry 





The Iconic Architect Mines the Creative Impulse 


she had kept everything. She _ Asove: Curvilinear el- 
was the driving force for me: Cn eG eee 
She was critical and pushy and hat Frank GeaniGe: 
endowed me with these ambi- —_ low) has designed for 

tions.” And then he adds with _ the Spanish winery 

a laugh, “Maybe if she could Vinos Herederos del 


have let up just a little...” as 
If the drive came from his 
mother, the play principle, so 
vital for creative arts, came 
from his grandmother. “She 
ran a foundry when she was a 
young woman in Poland. She 
was a very hands-on lady who 
took care of a house, cooked 
and helped my grandfather 
run the hardware store. She 
| to get the cuttings from 
ood shop and bring them 

ome for the wood stove. 
‘They would be all different 
izes 27 1 shapes. She used to 
med on page 46 








BELOw: Occupying a 
narrow lot a block 
from the Pacific, the 
1980 two-unit Spiller 
residence in Venice 
features rooftop solar 
panels and a 50-foot 
tower at the rear. 
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ANATOMY of A GENIUS 


CENTRAL NERVOUS 3 ie 


INFOTAINMENT 
Unlocks full potential of Bose® Sound System with 
AudioPilot™ noise-compensation and surround sound technology. 





CENTRAL CONTROL 
Aluminum dial control with push-down activation. 


NAVIGATION 
DVD-based, easy to program, includes detailed 
maps and precise audio and visual directions. 





COMMUNICATION 
Provides guides for Audi Telematics by OnStar” 
and hands-free digital phone. 





Fig. 26.- MMI;“Multi Media Interface. The Central Nervous Systemofthe A8L, — 
a highly intuitive, amazingly simple command system controlling virtually every function of the car. 





this premium luxury sedan. The all-new AudiA8 L. The world’s most intelligently d 








Aud," "A i thes fxs vib wd vademarks and "MI" is a tracer iAG hiover Follow” is trademark of Audi of America, Inc. “Bose” is a registered trademark and “AudioPlot is a trademark of 


Never Follow 









































The all-new A& L. 
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Ricut: Sheathed in 
gleaming titanium, the 
1997 Guggenheim 
Museum Bilbao exem- 
plifies Gehry’s exuber- 
antly sculptural recent 
work. Far RiGuT: The 
museum’s atrium. 


continued from page 42 
sit down on the floor with 
me and make cities. She loved 
to play. Years later, when I 
thought of that, it was like an 
adult giving you license to 
play. Play was still relevant 
even when you grew up. I al- 
ways remembered that expe- 
rience as something special.” 
Gehry’s father was totally 
different. “He was a Gold- 
berg: Irving Goldberg. We 
changed the name. He was 
born in 1900 and grew up in 
New York in Hell’s Kitchen. 
He was in a family of nine 
children. When his father 
died, they were penniless. He 
lived like a street urchin. I 
know he was a boxer. For a 
long time he sold furniture, 
and before that he was in a 
carnival where there were 
slot machines and pinball 
machines. It was legal for 
many years up in Canada.” 
Gehry says that although 
his father was poorly educat- 
ed, he had design talent. “He 
used to draw with me. He 
won awards for store window 
decorations when he worked 
in a grocery store in Canada. 
He won a Canadian National 
Exhibition award one year. 
His sister Sarah became a 
very well known dress de- 
signer in Florida.” 
Everything changed for 
Gehry when he was in high 
school. “My father lost every- 
thing he owned. He had a 
heart attack. He was down- 
trodden, sort of beaten. His 
brother picked him up and 








dragged him to California. I 
was 17, so I stayed behind. 
We had to auction off what- 
ever he had. It screwed up 
my last year of high school, 
so that I almost didn’t gradu- 
ate. It was really tough.” 

At that point it looked 
as though Frank Gehry was 
destined to be a blue-collar 
man. “I came to Los Angeles 
and we lived in two rooms— 
my mother, my father, my 
sister and I. There was 400 
square feet for the four of us. 
I got a job as a truck driver 
and a dolly man for a fur- 
niture company. My father 
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got a job in a liquor store. 
My mother worked at The 
Broadway in Hollywood, in 
the candy department. My 
sister was only a little tyke— 
10 years old. I went to night 
school while I was a truck 
driver for three years. It was 
hard, and I didn’t know what 
I wanted to be.” 

The click was yet to come. 
He says of his vocation, “It 
crept up on me,” and goes on 
to tell the story: “I had a first 
cousin who was going to the 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; he took me under his 
wing because we were god- 
awful poor. He and his par- 
ents had some money. He used 
to drag me to USC parties 
and stuff, and that got me to 
take a ceramics class on Sat- 
urday mornings in a USC ex- 
tension class. I would go ear- 
ly in the morning so I could 
continued on page 48 










































ROBERT Mm UO FOR McGUIRE 


HAND CRAFTED, HAND SIGNED AND NUMBERED. McGUIRE INTRODUCES AN EXQUISITE COLLECTION OF LIMITED 
EDITION FURNITURE AND LIGHTING FROM RENOWNED ARTIST ROBERT KUO. FEATURING TRADITIONAL ASIAN WOODS 


AND THE ANCIENT ART OF CLOISONNE AND COPPER REPOUSSE. EACH DESIGN A REFLECTION OF TIMELESS BEAUTY THAT 


CONTINUES THE ART OF McGUIRE. FOR AN 82-PAGE CATALOGUE ($25.00), CALL 1.800.662.4847 OR WRITE TO McGUIRE 
FURNITURE COMPANY, AD8-03N 151 VERMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103. AVAILABLE THROUGH THE TRADE. 


MCGUIREFURNITURE.COM/KU0427 











continued from page 46 

work. The teacher was Glen Lukens, a 
fairly well known ceramist who then did 
glazes and stuff. Glen took a liking to 
me and kept enrolling me in his classes. 

“He was building a house by Raphael 
Soriano, an architect of some note at 
the time in Southern California and 
who did very Miesian types of build- 
ings. It was under construction, and 
Glen used to invite me to the construc- 
tion site when Raphael was there. I 
guess he saw a gleam in my eye. 

“Glen came to me one day and said, 
‘Look, I have a hunch. I don’t know if 
I’m right, but Monday nights starting 
next semester, there’s an architecture 
design class, and I’m enrolling you in it.’ 
And that was it.” 

Almost. “There was one glitch. At the 
end of the first semester the teacher 
came to me and advised me to get out. 
He said, “This isn’t for you.’ The guy 
went on to become the airport architect 
for LAX for many years. I would run 
into him years later, and he would look 
at me and say, ‘Well, Frank,’ and throw 
up his hands. 

“It was a good thing to have happen, 
because it taught me that he couldn’t 
stop me, no matter what he said. And it 
served me well as a teacher, because you 
don’t play God like that. People come 
out and surprise you in the end.” 

Gehry’s beginnings have shaped his 


career in a number of ways. For starters, 
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ford it, but I hope you're willing to be- 
come a middle-class man and live in a 
middle-class building.’” 

Gehry, though not interested in the 
palaces of the billionaire class and cur- 
rently designing an affordable-hous- 
ing development on spec, finishes the 
thought by saying, “I’m not against be- 
ing rich. It’s just that I have a hard time 
getting into seven sweater drawers and 
sock drawers and all that stuff.” 

It is in keeping with who Frank Geh- 
ry is that his famous works are museums 
and performance halls, places designed 
for the many, not the few. Thus it ran- 
kles when he is put down as an architect 
with a sky’s-the-limit approach to ex- 





Something of a leftist, Gehry says, “When | left 
college, | said | didn’t want to do rich guys’ houses.” 





he makes a point of paying his young 
interns, which puts him at a competitive 
disadvantage to offices that rely on free 
labor. His own growing up influences his 
choice of clients. In recent years he has 
not designed single, stand-alone houses, 
although five years ag« lesigned a 
housing project in Fran! Germany, 
a work he is quite prouc 
Describing himself as a 
and something of a leftist, 1yS, 
“When I left college, I said I 
to do rich guys’ houses. W! 
body does call me for a hous: 
‘Well, I hope you're rich so you can 


) 
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penditures. “Bilbao was done on a very 
modest budget. People don’t under- 
stand that it was 300 bucks a square foot, 
all in. It’s 300,000 square feet, so it’s a 
$100 million project. Today it would 
cost $150 million to build, which would 
still be cheap. Walt Disney Concert 
Hall, which everybody tries to portray 
as a runaway Sydney Opera House 
train, is at $274 million, which, if you 
measure it against other concert halls, 
is in the middle range.” 
If people assume that because Geh- 
ry’s buildings are spectacularly differ- 
they cost more, he will set them 
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straight: “When you go to a rectilinea 
building, the detailing is less forgiving.y 
You have to be more careful. It’s more 
expensive, strangely enough, whereas 
with a curvy building, the detailing is 
forgiving. You can play with a lot of 
things because the forms are powerful.” 
In addition to the design itself, Gehry) 
explains that he and his associates haves 
written computer programs that mate- 
rially cut construction costs. 

Cost or no cost, when you becomes 
the most famous architect in the world, 
you inevitably are the target of potshots.; 
Gehry laughs it off for the most part, 
but he’s aware of it. “People tend to pick 
on stuff I do. There were something 
like 40 articles last year or the year be- 
fore about how the titanium [at Bilbao] | 
was rusting. When you do something) 
special, people want to say, ‘I gotcha.’ 

“That was the fact they missed out! 
on,” he says when he confirms that tita- 
nium doesn’t rust. 

Lest he himself fall victim to rust of# 
the spirit, Gehry continues to teach. “It} 
keeps you optimistic, because the world! 
around us always seems like it’s falling} 
apart. Ever since I became conscious of j 
the world around me, it’s always seemed } 
like it was going to hell in a handbasket, | 
as it is today.” But, he adds, “I sit there | 
with these kids who are doing things} 
and are optimistic, and I remember’ 
back then. Everybody thought it was} 
going to hell in a handbasket, and I kept | 
working and doing things. 

“In hindsight I look back and say | 
‘They let me build that?’” 0 
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Electric Cooktops 


COOKTOPS. OVENS. RANGES. FOOD ENVY. Will your cooktop merely cook? Or will it inspire? Will you prepare 
dinner or push gastronomic envelopes to places yet to be discovered? Wolf gives you the most control imaginable, to 


LLIOLE Ff 


melt chocolate without scorching, simmer pot-au-feu without boiling and, more important, 





satisfy that gnawing hunger in your soul. If cooking is your passion, this is your instrument. 
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Designs to see, from 
our advertisers... 

ae = 

cottsdale Sojourn 
This Fall, join Architectural 
Digest and Gourmet in cele- 
brating the cultural heritage of 
Scottsdale, Arizona. Culture 
Quest Scottsdale: A Feast for the 
Senses is a long weekend filled 
with festivities including: 


TECTURAL DIGES. 


e A private jewelry viewing 
followed by a gala reception 
at Molina Fine Jewelers 


e A Spanish-themed féte at the 
Hyatt Regency Scottsdale Resort at 
Gainey Ranch and garden luncheon 
prepared by a top chef 





Lunch prepared by a celebrity chef 
at the Fairmont Scottsdale Princess 


e An interior designer-led tour of 
the beautiful casitas of Royal Palms 
Resort and Spa 

e A photography expedition at 
Sanctuary on Camelback Mountain 

¢ Special guest sommeliers at art 
gallery events 


e An exclusive brunch held in a 
stunning area home 


Thursday, Oct. 2-Sunday, Oct. 5, 2003 


Event co-sponsor: 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co.” 


For information on special travel pack- 
ages or to make reservations, call Kathy 
Lapiana or Alan Adlerstein between 9am 
and Spm EST at (800) 592-1097. 
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www.acura.com 
On road or off, the MDX will get you 
there in style. For information, take 


a trip to our Web site ACURA. 


www.amdega.com 
Beautiful bespoke conservatories, sun fat 


rooms and garden buildings handmade 7 
AMDEG 
in England since 1874 extsncions ae 


www.americanleather.com 
More than 70 styles and colors 


custom-made and shipped 

in 30 days or less ee ae ee 
www.annsacks.com 

Inspirational designs have made 

Ann Sacks #1 in fine tile, stone H N N SA C H 5 
and plumbing products 
www.anolon.com 

Designed for those who understand the > 
importance of quality nonstick gourmet ANOLON 7 
cookware and appreciate fine dining The Gourmet Authority 
www.arizonaguide.com 2x 
Arizona is a land defined by its wild ° 
beauty and its simple openness. ARIZONA 
Free Travel Packet available online RAND CAS ONS TALE 


www.artedemexico.com 
The world’s premier supplier of handcrafted wrought iron 
and carved wood lighting fixtures, 


antiques and reproductions. AY? [Roe AE TICC 


FPO IAB RIAD 
www.audiusa.com 

In performance, technology and design, CEED 
our goal remains constant: Never Follow 

Visit our Web site for more information AUO!l 


www.bakerfurniture.com 

Celebrated for the purity of its work, Baker is Bil 
the place for the classics and the unexpected. 2 / 
www.bvigari.com 

Visit our Web site and experience the unparalleled 


style and craftsmanship 
that is Bvlgari. B Ny; | G A R I 
www.calclosets.com 


Simplifying home and life since 1978! We create custom 
storage solutions in room 


after room of your home. CALIF ORNIA CLOSETS 


www.cartier.com 

One of the world’s leading luxury 

goods companies. To learn more, Cartier 
please visit our Web site 

www.cbkhome.com 

Log on and see why CBK has been voted the Q 

best-selling line of home décor by retailers. 17D. 


www.charismahome.com 
Meticulously detailed 420-thread-count, 


100% Supima cotton designed for those CH ARUM A 


who appreciate fine linen 
www.charlesprogers.com 

New, original and restored antique brass and iron 

beds direct from America's (CHARLES P ROGERS 


oldest manufacturer. BED MAKERS SINCE 1855 








www.claremontrug.com 
“One of the world’s best sources of antique carpets” 


—Financial Times CLAREMONT RUG 
Visit our virtual carpet gallery. COMPANY 


www.clarencehouse.com 
Exclusive creator and distributor of fabrics, wallcoverings and 
trimmings inspired by 


18th- to 21st-century design clarenc hou e 


www.clivechristian.com i 
A 


Luxury British brand—famous for 
Co, CY a ys 
Che Chistian 


furniture and perfume 
www.collectorseditions.com 
Publishers of fine art and limited editions. 


Collectors Edition 





www.conradshades.com 
Extraordinary, custom handwoven window shades of renewable 


natural fibers in classic 
and contemporary designs. S O N R A D 


www.crittalina.com a 
Incredibly slim, high-performance, custom (a. 
windows and doors of unsurpassed beauty, CRITTALL 
strength, security and durability North oa ica 
www.dacor.com 

Manufacturers of luxury cooking appliances cH 

with superior performance: dishwashers, eacor 


ranges, ovens, cooktops and outdoor grills. __ Family-Owned. American-Made 


www.davidyurman.com 
Masterfully combining the aesthetics and craftsmanship of fine 


Jewelry with fashion DAVID YURMAN 


www.adiamondisforever.com 
Win diamonds at www.adiamondisforever.com! ‘N/ 
A DIAMOND IS FOREVER 


www.downsviewkitchens.com 
The premier choice in kitchen cabinetry for \A/ 
design innovation and commitment to quality. ee 


www.firemansfund.com a 
For an insurance agent representing Fireman's ~ Firemans 
Fund, visit our Agent Search Web page (bottom left). _ Fund" 
www.monogram.com 


For those who love to cook and 
entertain, Monogram offers an 


Gy Monogram 
irresistible menu of products. ee 


www.giati.com z= 
Offering the finest handcrafted outdoor furniture 

In solid, plantation-grown teak or cast metal Se | yx Te | 
www. infiniti.com se 

The Infiniti? 045". 340-horsepower V8. CHD 
Voice recognition. RearView monitor. 

Visit our Web site for more information INFINITE 
www.jaguarusa.com ~~. 
Jaguar cars are born to perform. 

For more information, visit our Web site iIAGUAR 


www.jeld-wen.com 
Each one of our reliable windows and doors 


is designed to bring you energy-efficiency, JELD WEN. 


security, and most of all, peace of mind. OMS oe 


www.jennair.com 
Offering a full line of built-in appliances 


designed For the Love of Cooking. For yw JENN-AIR 


more information, visit our Web site 


www.karastan.com 


What is classic? It’s timeless styling, pattern ( ») . 
and color all woven together—tt’s Karastan (_) qastan ] 
carpeting and area rugs. 


www.kitchenaid.com fm, 


Featuring a complete line of major ( 
| — 


and countertop appliances. For more 
information, visit our Web site XN 


www.kravet.com 
Offering Design Trade, a to-the-trade-only service, which allows 
you to place orders, check stock and monitor shipments. 


DIK kravetcouturckravetsiesignkraveti asics 


www.kreiss.com 
Discover our unique collection of handcrafted furniture, imported 
accessories, luxurious bed linens and plush fabrics. 


KRELSos) COLLECTION 


www.larsonjuhl.com 
For the best in custom frames, ask 


for the Craig P Custom Fi 5 
tatsdontylaeonka LARSON JUHL 
www.leejofa.com 


Fresh ideas on traditional 
fabrics since 1823. 
Listings continue on page 176. 
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Kathy Merrill Shares Her Hometown Sources in Honolulu 
Text by Jonathan Kandell/Photography by Kyle Rothenborg 


VEN THOUGH HAWAII 
has become celebrat- 
ed for tasteful vacation 
homes and tropical retreats, 
Honolulu still doesn’t get the 
respect it deserves. There’s 
the stale joke about the best 
meal in the city being the one 
served on the plane over from 
the mainland. There are those 
hula dolls purchased by tour- 
ists to confirm their notions 
of local décor. And there are 
indelible surfing images of 
Elvis and Gidget at Waikiki 
that launched, like little ships, 
a past generation’s fleet of 
private dreams. 
continued on page 56 | = 


Designer Kathy Mer- 
rill scours Hawaii’s 
capital (below) for 
one-of-a-kind pieces 
for her interiors. 


PACIFIC ORIENT 
TRADERS 


ABOvE: Manager Mol- 
lie Hogan shows the 
designer an Asian wine 
canister at the shop, 
which Merrill fre- 
quents for Chinese 
antiques. Lerr: A Qing 


Dynasty puppet. 




















_ Hand-knotted wool and silk 
_ masterpieces. 


ABC Carpet & HoME 

BLOOMINGDALE’S 

EINSTEIN Moomyy 

THE GREAT INDOORS 

Macy’s 

MARSHALL FIELD’s 

Acoura Hits, CA—NW Russ 

Costa Mesa, CA—Dynasty RuG INTERNATIONAL 


Datton, GA—HeritAce RuG GALLERY 





Oak Brook, [L—Wa ter E. SMITHE FURNITURE 


























Towson, MD—ALEx Cooper ORIENTAL Rucs 





OmanA, NE—NEpRASKA FURNITURE MART 





Epison, NJ—Wor.DWIDE FLOOR COVERING 


Morristown, NJ—J & S DESIGNER FLOORING 





WestBury, NY—PEYKAR ORIENTAL RuGs 





Hicu Point, NC—Zaki ORIENTAL Rucs 
ASHEVILLE, NC—Art & Decor 
PorTLAND, OR—NW Rucs 

West WARWICK, RI—Carp1’s FURNITURE 














GAFFNEY, SC—Ruc & Home 
DALLAS, TX—Mary WILSON ORIENTAL Rucs 




















ABINGDON, VA—ABINGDON RUG 
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1-800-223-1110 
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TheQ. 


The Infiniti Q45 is not like the rest. It packs 340 horsepower 
but still spoils you with everything from a RearView Monitor 
to climate-controlled front seats: Visit Infiniti.com. 
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Lert: Merrill stands by) 
owner Joan Ge among) 
Chinese antiques, in- / 
cluding a 16th-century | 
screen. The designer | 
stops by the shop es- 
pecially for the ceram- 
ics and altar tables. 


— 


continued from page 52 

“Now, the food is fabu- 
lous,” says Kathy Merrill, an 
interior designer with the 
Honolulu-based firm Phil- 
potts & Associates. “And any- 
one with a serious interest 1n 
Pacific Rim design—Asian 
antiques, rattan, wood—can 
find anything here.” As for the 
rest, Merrill happily pleads 
guilty: Her parents were Cal- 
ifornia surfers who followed 
the big waves to Hawaii, and 
she herself once played a bit 
role in a Presley movie. 

In fact, some of Merrill’s 
best clients are Hollywood 
denizens with second and 
third homes on Maui or Lanai. 
“They tell me they want com- 
fortable Hawaiian-style liv- 
















































































































: ; : BELOw Lert: A group } 
ing, which to me necessarily of 18¢h-and (Ophea 
means Pacific Rim,” she says. tury pots from China. 
So she regularly inspects a BrLow: Chinese ob- 
half-dozen quality sources, jece anaes 
with clients in tow if the oe see 
! Yi the 19th century, mix 
continued on page 58 seamlessly in the shop.) 


“Anyone with a serious interest 

in Pacific Rim design—Asian antiques, 
rattan, wood—can find anything in 
Honolulu,” says designer Kathy Merrill. 



















Pe make serious cooks serio 


usly happy. 






a 3 
Indulge your passion in a kitchen created by people who understand it. ‘Che cooks reward, 





‘SieMatic 





For a design consultation or the location of the SieMatic showroom nearest 





you, call today or visit our Web site. 1.800.559.0753 www.siematic.com 
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Ricut: The storefront 
within the Aloha Tow- 
er Marketplace. Far 
Ricut: Merrill, hold- 
ing a Norfolk pine 
vessel, says, “What I’m 
mainly interested in 
here is the woodwork.” 


continued from page 56 
have the time or inclination. 
Island Lifestyle, a treasure 
trove of Chinese and South- 
east Asian art and furnishings, 
is near the top of her list. 
“When they say it’s antique, 
you can believe them,” says 
Merrill. “And they take care in 





their restorations.” This time 
she inspects a Javanese teak 
gebyok doorway that might be 
just right for the entrance of 
a house she’s decorating on 
Maui. Equally impressive is 
a set of century-old Chinese 
doors from Jiangsu province 
that have been converted in- 















to a six-panel room divider. 

Merrill also looks for Chi- 
nese antiques at Pacific Ori- 
ent Traders, housed in a cav- 
ernous former factory. “Color 
is what sets the mood when 
you step into the shop,” 
says Merrill. There are chests 
in turquoise and gold, “shoe 
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box” containers (once used 
to store grain) in assorted 
green and red tones and} 
Qing Dynasty puppets wear- 
ing their original multihued 
costumes. Merrill often pur- 
chases 19th-century Chinese | 
wedding chests. “My clients: 

continued on page 60 


Lerr: “I’m in love with 
Indonesian and Thai 

art and furniture,” she 
says, admiring a Thai 

offering bowl near a gi- 
ant apsara from Chiang 
Mai, “which they have 


in abundance.” 


FRANK couldn’t sleep 
knowing his 
oY h A -TeMCo M ALi) 
in such a pit. 


Do you love your car, I mean really love it? Then give it a good home by transforming 
GarageWorks, the perfect combination 


TM 


your garage from pit to paradise. Gladiator 
of function, mobility, strength and style. For more information, ask your builder, call 
1-866-342-4089 or check out www.GladiatorGW.com.IT’S TIME TO RETHINK THE GARAGE” 


Re 


GARAGEWORKS 


by Whirlpool Corporation 
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mntgate.com ofat their retail locafion 


marks and/or registered marks of Cinmar, LP. 


in West Chester, Ohio. Frontgate and OUTFITTING AMERICA'S FINEST HOMES are tr 


































continued from page 58 

use them to store away their 
television sets—even large 
flat screens can fit behind 
these doors,” she says, look- 
ing over a couple of five- 
foot-tall chests. “These two 
have a beautifully worn pa- 
tina of lacquered wood.” 















RiGut: Known for its 
picturesque beach, 
Waikiki is also home 
to some of Merrill’s 
favorite local sources. 


Garakuta-Do, in Waikiki, is where 
Merrill goes for Japanese antiques. 
“Entering this phenomenal 
store is like stepping back into Old 
Japan,” says the designer. 


For smaller Chinese ob- 
jects, she heads for China 
Bazaar, located in a shopping 
zone that used to be the Dole 
cannery. China Bazaar has “a 
terrific selection of ceram- 
ics,” she notes, looking over 
two 19th-century green- and 
black-glazed urns. She tries 








out a stiff-backed, 18th-cen- 
tury elmwood chair. “It may 
not look it, but the center 
spine makes it soo00 comfort- 
able,” she sighs. Merrill then 
glances at an 1847 banner 
written in Chinese charac- 
ters that praises a woman as 
a good wife and mother. “It 
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SAIN ye 


LU 1A-VO 
Lert: Merrill and co- 
owner Wataru Harada 
look at fabrics and obis, 
which Merrill uses 

for table runners and 
cushions. BELOw: Por- 
celain and bronze hi- 
bachis, and sake jars. 





would go nicely as a head- 
board,” she says. “Although 
I'd buy it more for the beauty 
than the message.” 

For Hawaiian objects and 
handcrafted furniture, Mer- 
rill’s first choice is Martin & 
MacArthur. “I'll come across 
older artifacts, such as this 
koa-wood weapon with em- 
bedded sharks’ teeth,” she says, 
“but they also have wonder- 
ful bowls made from exotic 

continued on page 66 
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Shopping 








THE MIRROR STORE Myc 


BELOw: Owner Jeff 
Liu shows the design- 
er frame samples made 
of tropical woods. 


RiGut: Ready-framed 
mirrors and tradition- 
al furniture fill the 
Waikiki showroom. 








continued from page 60 

woods like kou, sandalwood, 
macadamia, mango wood.” 
Merrill’s eye is discerning 
enough to get her invited to 
help judge an annual show for 
Honolulu’s leading woodwork 
artisans. Items from Martin 
& MacArthur have been en- 
tered in past shows. 

Heading south to Waiki- 
ki, Merrill visits The Mirror 
Store, where the mirrors are 
copper-free and the frames, 
in materials like bamboo fin- 
ish and giltwood, are of a qual- 
ity suitable for fine paintings. 
“Just look at this teak frame— 
it’s good enough for a mas- 
terpiece,” says the designer, 
picking out a sample. “I en- 
joy framing mirrors for my 
clients instead of running a 
mirror wall-to-wall.” 


HONOLULU SOURCES 
| Pacific Orient Traders, © 

2 China Bazaar, Dole Can: 

3 Martin & MacArthur, Alo! 


4 Island Lifestyle, 435 Keawe ‘ 
5 Garakuta-Do, 1833 Kalakaua A\ 
6 The Mirror Store, 1888 Kalakaua A 


Garakuta-Do, also in Wai- 
kiki, is Merrill’s favorite source 
for Japanese antiques—tansu, 
Imari and Noritake porcelain, 
lacquer boxes—and Japanese 
wood-block prints and folk 
art. “Entering this phenome- 
nal store is like stepping back 







TF 





into Old Japan,” says the de- 
signer. She frequently pur- 
chases bronze and porcelain 
hibachis to use as planters, 
and kimono fabrics to encase 
throw pillows. 

“The owner is very seri- 
ous about the quality of his 


acific Design Center, 560 North Nimitz Highway, 808-531-3774. Asian antiques 


50 |wilei Road, 808-538-0422. Chinese antiques 


larketplace, 1 Aloha Tower Drive, 808-524-6066. Hawaiian furniture and accessories 


21-1772. Chinese and Southeast Asian antiques, architectural elements, art, accessories 


»-2099. Japanese antiques, folk art, kimono fabrics and obis 


51-1831. Ready-framed mirrors, custom framing and furniture 











objects,” Merrill points out? 
Though she also appreciates) 
his self-deprecatory humon} 
typical of an old Hawaii 
hand. She adds, “Garakutasy 
Do translates roughly asi 
‘One man’s junk is another) 
man’s treasure.’ ” 1] } 
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JENN-AIR. 


FOR THE LOVE OF COOKING? 
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Vist www.jennair.com or 
call 1-800-JENN-AIR 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


news, events, and more from Architectural Digest advertisers. 


| hot products, cool ideas 


eck Oul The Architectural Digest Greenroom i 


| things to do, places to go 


made for the trade 


The Designing with Carpets Gallery 


products, services, info 


Web xA-J 
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ja Places to go, designs to see, from Architectural Digest advertisers... 


ARCHITECTURAL 


A Texas-size Showroom 


Due to increased demand, Kreiss Collection is relocating 
its Houston showroom to a larger space to properly 
showcase its collection of home furnishings, acces- 
sories, luxury bed linens and fabrics. Architectural 
Digest will host a cocktail reception to herald the 
grand opening and to preview the new Fall Collection. 
Guests will have the chance to win a lovely selection 
of Kreiss Collection furnishings. 


Wednesday, 

August 13, 2003 
5:30-7:30pm 
Highland Village 
Kreiss Collection 
3912 Westheimer Rd. 
Houston, Texas 





RSVP by August 6 to (713) 355-2468. 


KREISS 





Art Across America: Kirkland 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company® and Architectural Digest 
continue a nationwide tour of notable art galleries with a 
stop in Kirkland, Washington. Join us for hors d’oeuvres, 
special exhibits and expert commentary from featured 
artists as we visit some of the most dynamic galleries 
in the city: Thomas R. Riley, Patricia Rovzar Gallery, 
Foster/White Gallery and Howard/Mandville Gallery. 


Art Across America: Kirkland 
Thursday, August 14, 2003 
6-8pm 

For more informa- 
tion or to receive 
an invitation, call 
(212) 286-3141. 


“CRIMSON AND GOLD” BY Z.Z. WEI, PATRICIA ROVZAR GALLERY 































































































Distinct Designs Angle for a Property in Westchester County, New York 
Architecture by Schwartz/Silver/Text by Mildred F. Schmertz 











PROMISING HOUSE MAY Schwartz/Silver Archi- je! 





never be built because tects prepared three 
the cli i abl designs for a house in 
e client is unable to West chiestok Garam 


choose among the variety 
of design options a clever ar- 
chitect might devise for the 
site. Through long experi- 
ence, Boston architect War- 
ren Schwartz, of Schwartz/ 
Silver Architects, well knows 
that this can happen. Never- 
theless, he takes every client 
through a set of competing 
schemes from which he hopes 
that the best possible house 
will emerge and be built. 
continued on page 74 


New York. ABOVE AND 
Lert: Scheme III’s tri- 
angulated form sym- 
pathizes with the site. | 
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“Lugano” 





For the Yves Delorme linen source nearest you, call 1-866-DELORME. 
co additional Te adc us at www.yvesdelorme.com or contact your interior designer. 
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| BrLow: The L-shaped 
| Scheme I is set below 
the pool and frames a 
natural courtyard. 


Ricut: “The building’s 
geometry contrasts 
with the topography,” 
says Warren Schwartz. 
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continued from page 72 

Recently Schwartz created 
three preliminary plans and 
models for a house in Harri- 
son, New York, for a couple 
with grown children who in- 
tend to tear down the house 
they currently live in and 
build a new one on its site or 
elsewhere within their two- 
and-a-half-acre property. “We 
have an interesting piece of 
land,” the wife explains. “It’s 
woodland on a gentle slope 
that has a lot of bedrock with 
huge outcroppings.” The fo- 
cus of the landscape is a hand- 
some, irregularly shaped pool 
uphill from the existing house 











and at the base of and partial- 
ly abutting an eight-foot-high 
curving wall blasted out of 
the rock. Strategically placed 
boulders taken from the pool’s 
excavation surround it. The 
wall’s ledge and the boulders, 
beautifully planted, form a 
large rock garden that gradu- 
ally levels off to become a 
broad terrace and lawn on the 
downhill side. The present 
house opens onto the lawn. 
Nondescript and rambling, it 
sits poorly in the sophisticated 
landscape the couple have cre- 
ated. They knew it had to go. 

The principal challenge 


for Schwartz, in collabora- 





tion with Sandra Saccone, of 
the Schwartz/Silver staff, and 
Steve Davis, formerly of the 
firm, was to place and design 
a new house to best comple- 
ment the lovely enclave of 
the pool and lawn. “The cli- 
ents wanted a modern house, 
but neither they nor we 
wanted it to be stuck in time,” 
says Schwartz. “We were in- 
terested in building a house 
that would take our clients 
as far as their aesthetic might 
allow. And as we worked with 
them, they got bolder, as 
we'd hoped.” 

Each of the three proposed 
schemes ranges between 7,500 





and 8,000 square feet, is gov- 
erned by approximately the’ 
same preliminary budget anc 
includes a similar set of rooms: 
Scheme I is L-shaped anc 
compact. The one-story wing) 
opens onto the lawn, with!) 
views of the terraced land- 
scape above. Lit by a half-story 
clerestory, it contains a master!) 
suite, an office, a living room), 
and a main entrance hall. The: 
other wing is two stories andi. 
acts as a bridge between thet 
site and the pool terrace up-— 
hill. A dining room and kitch--| 
en are on the first floor, and! 
bedrooms are on the second.|, 
continued on page 79) 
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Lert: Scheme II’s 
double-height living 
area overlooks the 
pool and gardens. 





ABOVE: Its volumes are 
separated by narrow 
stone walls and con- 


nected by a central hall. 


Special Advertising Section | 


Art Across America _ || 


As part of a continuing series presented by Fireman's Fund Insurance Company, | 
Art Across America provides the art lover with a city-by-city guide to the most i 
intriguing galleries in town. This month's destination: Kirkland, Washington. | 














Kirkland boasts a remarkable commitment to the arts, 
including a performing arts center, a visual arts center, 
more than 30 public art installations and a substantial 


For a small suburb, just over Lake Washington from Seattle, SHEE Wl 
¥ a | i 

i 

number of first-rate galleries. 





@) FOSTER/WHITE GALLERY has two locations 
in Seattle in addition to the space in Kirkland, and special- 
izes in Northwest Masters, most notably Mark Tobey, 
Kenneth Callahan, Guy Anderson and glass blower Dale 

Chihuly. Born in Tacoma, Chihuly was first introduced to 
WF glass while studying interior design in college. In 1971, 
I he co-founded Pilchuck Glass School in Washington, and, 
with this international glass center, has led the avant-garde 
in the development of glass as a fine art. One of the pre- 
mier artists in the country, Chihuly’s intricate creations are 
included in more than 200 museum collections world- 
| | wide. 107 Park Lane, (425) 822-2305, fosterwhite.com 


@) Established in 1992, PATRICIA ROVZAR GALLERY (ei 
exhibits contemporary representational works by mid- FLEES SRE TT ee Hy 
career and emerging artists from the Northwest and 4 1M 
beyond. Z.Z. Wei emigrated from China in the late 1980s 

i and fell in love with the terrain of eastern Washington. His 

oils recall a rural America of the past, and even though 
| they portray a specific geographic area, they gently evoke 
farmland anywhere across the country. Wei will have his 
12th show at Patricia Rovzar this September. Barry 

I Masteller’s ethereal paintings explore light and shadow, 

and often depict the docks and bridges around his home 
in Monterey, California. 718 Central Way, (425) 889-4627, 
rovzargallery.com 
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@)with more than 4,000 square feet of gallery space, 
HOWARD/MANDVILLE GALLERY shows a wide variety 
of styles, from contemporary Realist to traditional, sculpture 
to watercolor. Leslie Sandbulte describes her portraits as 

| “the moments of waiting, thinking, and daydreaming of 

people in the ordinary scenes and rituals of daily life.” She 
challenges her viewers with the unresolved nature of the fig- 
ure’s action, essentially allowing them to become a part of the 
work. 120 Park Lane, (425) 889-8212, howardmanaville.com 


TOP TO BOTTOM: “Mille Fiori” by Dale Chihuly, Foster/White 

Gallery; Z.Z. Wei’s “Crimson and Gold,” Patricia Rovzar Gallery; ; I qi 
jeacna IH FE 
ee eee eee 

















! “Contemplating” by Leslie Sandbulte, Howard/Mandville Gallery. 
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Special Advertising Section 


Art Acfess 4 















CLOCKWISE FROM UPPER LE: ‘ ' Sarah Davies, ArtForte; Barry Masteller’s “Time and Place, 61,” Patricia Rovzar Gallery; 
“Spring” by Christopher Ries, Thu: ‘eries; “MiamiBound Il” by Rhonda Hill at ArtForte; Keith Clayton’s cast glass with 
electroplated copper “Band,” Tho ries; “Memory 37” by Young H. Chang, Berozkina Gallery; and “Les Couleurs 
Chatoyantes de l’Aurore se dissolve 1) Souver’y” by Jaline Pol at Phillips Gallery of Fine Art. 
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(@)Rhonda Hill opened ARTFORTE in 1998 with 

the goal of offering livable art—pieces that first- 
time art buyers are attracted to and can envision 
in their homes. A painter herself, Hawaiian-born 
Hill creates multimedia pieces, blending nature 
and the Polynesian and Asian-influenced culture 
in which she was raised. The view from her studio 
across Lake Washington to the snow-capped 
Cascade Mountains is an inspiration, constantly 
adding another layer to the 
organic forms in her work. 
Hill's MiamiBound — series 
investigates that tropical 
area’s sand and water, 
juxtaposing heat and cool, 
energy and calm. 128 
Central Way, (425) 827-0187, 
artforte.com 


(5)THOMAS R. RILEY 
GALLERIES focus is on 
glass as a fine art medium, 
according to Tom Riley, 
because “three-dimensional 
forms are easier to relate 
to, so they are more acces- 
sible to collectors than 
the abstract of flat art.” 
Christopher Ries “cold carves” his sculpture out 
of enormous blocks of optic crystal, much as a 
sculptor carves out of marble. The result is a 
three-dimensional piece with an interior “fourth 
dimension” in which the light reflects and 
refracts to create an entirely new work—inside 
the sculpture. 76 Central Way, (425) 576-0762, 
rileygalleries.com 





Special Advertising Section 


(6)BEROZKINA GALLERY primarily shows 
abstract art, featuring painting, prints, fiber and 
sculpture by up-and-coming and established 
artists. Korean-born Young H. Chang uses 
mixed media on silk to convey memories, every- 
thing from an imagined tale from a century ago 
to an indelible recent encounter. Chang devel- 
oped her installation entitled “Memory 37” using 
a number of panels hung together, creating a 

distinct sensory experience 

not only to see, but to feel 
the movement and hear the 
sound of the fabric as the 
air travels through it. 9 Lake 

Street, (425) 803-5032, 

berozkina.com 


@ With a collection that 
spans many styles and 
techniques, PHILLIPS 
GALLERY OF FINE ART 
prides itself on offering 
something for every taste. 
French painter Jaline Pol’s 
intense oils evoke the lush 
colors of the countryside 
near her home in the 
Southwest of France: the 
red of the poppy, the striking green of the 
foliage, the yellow of the intense sun. Pol uses 
the same palette knife technique as did the 
French Impressionists who painted that land- 
scape 100 years ago, with a more abstract 
vision. 126 Central Way, (425) 827-1126, 
phillipsgalleries.com 


Photo by James Kane 


ls Your Art Protected Even If It Doesn’t Float? 


lronically, some of the most common sources of 
loss or damage to your fine art are things that would 
simply never occur to you. Water damage is one of 
them, and it can happen in the most unremarkable 
of circumstances. A washing machine hose that 
breaks or has worn out can easily leak water to walls 
holding artwork. So can a burst pipe or water from a 
storm-damaged roof. 


Does your current policy adequately protect you? 
Probably not. Most policies don’t recognize many of 
the ordinary occurrences that we know can damage 
your art—like the accidental spray of household clean- 
er on your painting. And most companies don’t have 
the knowledge to properly compensate you for a loss. 


Fireman’s Fund treats you and your possessions 
with the respect you deserve. Our Scheduled 
Valuable Possessions coverage encompasses 
these losses and others, such as mysterious dis- 
appearance, breakage and even damage during 
transit. And it pays up to 150% of an amount 
agreed upon in advance to protect your appreciat- 
ing artworks. 


Call 1-888-FIREHAT for an 
agent representing Fireman's 
Fund, It truly takes an uncom- 
mon insurance company to 
protect you from the most 
common sources of loss. 
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“How -muchdoes your homeowners policy really cover? Most people don’t know until something goes wrong. ~~ ie je 
While'the typical insurance company will not pay much, if anything, above what’s stated in your policy, = tl 
Fireman's Fund® offers a much higher level of protection. So if it-costs more’to rebuild your home with all et anes F 
the original details like custom cabinets or imported tiles, you will still be covered. You don't cut corners when it Fireman's | ; 
comes to your home: Neither should your in. ance. Call 1-888-FIREHAT for an agent representing Fireman’s Fund. ? Fund> | A 
: A company of the Allianz Gro 
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continued from page 74 
ending from the bedrooms is a dress- 
ing cabana at the pool terrace. Schwartz 
and his colleagues chose an orthogonal 
geometry for the house to contrast effec- 
tively with the rugged natural topography. 
In Scheme II, the architects place the 
house, consisting of three parallel rect- 
angular zones, on the site’s upper level 
above the pool and terrace. The spaces 
that separate the zones are part of the 
landscape and are defined by three par- 
allel stone walls that follow the main 
east-west axis. In the plan, the wings 
slide past each other, connected by a 


wide hallway beginning at the front | | 


door. The central zone is two stories high 
and contains a dining room, a library and 
a living room that almost, but not quite, 
cantilevers over the rock ledge. The 
zone to the north is devoted to kitchen 
and breakfast space. On the south side 
are the master bedroom, its bath and 
closets, an enclosed porch and an office. 
Additional bedrooms, a playroom and a 
three-car garage are in the basement. 
Scheme III, like Scheme I, is placed 
at the lower level of the site, but here 
the house responds to the crystalline 
forms of the rock outcropping, with a 
triangulated, rather than orthogonal, 
arrangement of the master bedroom, 
living room, library, and dining and 
kitchen spaces. The multifaceted plan 
confronts the curve of the rock garden 
wall, extending it to partially enclose 





The focus of the landscape 
is a handsome pool. 


the lawn. Most ingeniously, Schwartz, 
Saccone and Davis connect the house 
with the pool terrace by creating a sec- 
ond-floor terrace that seamlessly joins it. 

The clients in the end chose Scheme 
III, but the project has been tabled since 
September 11. “We knew we would be 
two-thirds disappointed because our 
clients could only choose one,” Schwartz 
recalls. “Each scheme had a great poten- 
tial for development, and we really liked 
all of them. We didn’t design straw men 
but instead created three houses that 
would in a sense fight it out for our love 
| and the clients’ love and consideration.” 1 
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BARA UMBRELLA.’ - 


The exclusive Santa Barbara Umbrella is custom made for you. 
Classically styled. Generously proportioned. Uncommonly 
durable. Call 1-800-919-9464 for a complimentary 


color catalog or to order. 


SANTA BARBARA DESIGNS UMBRELLAS 

















Amdega Conservatories, handmade in England 


since 1874 from the finest timber and glass. 


Amdega and Machin design offices throughout the 
USA and Canada. Please call 1-800-449-7348 
www.amdega.com 

All other countries call +44 1325 468522 


AMDEGA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 

















































































































Editors Select Properties Around the World 


Barbados, Italy, Bahamas, New Zealand, Costa Rica... 





Estates for Sale 








Bex. 





RAVELLO Gore Vidal’s Cliffside Have 


n on the Amalfi Coast 
Die 











i a Rondinaia, or the Swal- 
4low’s Nest, 1,000 feet above 
the Gulf of Salerno on the 
Amalfi Coast in Italy, has been 
the home of writer Gore Vidal 
for the last 30 years (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, January 1994). 
‘The Mediterranean villa is 
composed of five levels built 
into a cliff face (above). From 
the deck (right) there is a view 
of the terraced gardens that 
make up the front of the eight- 
acre property, which includes 
groves of lemon, chestnut and 
fig trees and arbors of : apes 
bougainvillea and wisteria. The 
small salon (above right) fe 
tures architectural hallmar! 

the local style, including a b 
rel-vaulted ceiling and an intri 
cately tiled floor. The pool, 
which was added in 1984, over- 
looks the Lattari Mountains. 
$14.1 million. 

Fax 39-089-85 7-011. 
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continued on page 82 
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Experience the KitchenAid™ Outdoor Kitchen. 


Step 1: Serve appetizers and ice-cold drinks from the 
KitchenAid® outdoor refrigerator and bar cart. 


Step 2: Fire up the powerful outdoor gas grill. 
Sear and sizzle entrees to tender perfection. 


Step 3: Raise the standard for backyard get-togethers. 


Available in built-in or freestanding models. 
To learn more about the entire KitchenAid” line, visit KitchenAid.com or call 1.800.422.1230 
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Call for our full 
Color Brochure. 


(800) 597-3606 
(214) 823-4503 Fax 


www.stonemagic.com 
info@stonemagic.com 





Cast Stone Manufacturer To The ti 
Nationwide Delivery Factory Direct Prici 
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coral-and-rubblestone, six- _ nized by The Barbados National 
bedroom plantation house Trust. The house has a formal 
was built in 1735 by a wealthy dining room, a bar, a music room 
merchant and landowner on and an attic, which was once used 
Barbados’s Platinum Coast.Some __ to dry tobacco. A chapel is on the 
23 acres of manicured lawns and __ grounds, as well as a pool and a 
woodlands surround Porters coral-stone pavilion. $8 million. 
Great House, which is recog- Call 246-432-0840. 





COSTA RICA 
Villas in the Heart 
of a Tropical Rain Forest 


EE the thick of the mountain- 
ous jungle of the Nicoya 
Peninsula in western Costa Rica, 
three separate villas are collec- 
tively known as the Hacienda 
Dorada (AD, November 2001). 
A hotel in operation since 1991, 
the Hacienda Dorada is a se- 
cluded, 500-acre retreat with a 
white-sand beach on Costa Rica’s 
Pacific coast. Each of the deluxe 
villas has a private pool, a kitchen 
and ocean views and is shielded 
from its neighbors by surround- 
ing rain forest. The largest of 
the three has seven bedrooms 
and a partially open-air dining 

»om. The other two villas have 

ing ceilings and can sleep 
ix guests. $17 million. 
87-9894, 

















. SEWARD JOHNSON, JR. | 











































































































Shinde SCULPTURE FOUNDATION Midstream 


2525 MICHIGAN AVE A6 SANTA MONICA CA 90404 Bronze, Lifesize || 
TEL 310.264.2400 FAX 310.264.2403 
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www.SewardJohnson.com Ve 
info@TSFmail.com Catalog Available MM 
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NEW ZEALAND private airstrip serves Kai- Zealand. The island, which is wharf has a loading ramp for 

. ' koura Island, located on about 1,400 acres, has rocky barges (above). The island is 30) 
Hauraki Gulf’s See : a : 
the western side of Great Barri- _ cliffs and wild game, as well as minutes by air from downtown 
er Island in the Hauraki Gulf, numerous coves. There aretwo Auckland. $5.2 million. 
approximately 49 nautical miles beaches and two miles of newly — Call 49-400-33-8 9-89. 
northeast of Auckland, New developed roads. A deepwater continued on page 86; 


Island Paradise 
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new frame of refe : : U-Line’s Echelon™ Wine or ott Overlay Frame Edition 
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eee MG i WI. 53224-9540 ° 414.354.0300 * Fax 414.354.7905 * www.u-line.com 
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‘Century 21 Real E m 
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and a home of distinction. 


® 


FINE HOMES 


& ESTATES* 





Presenting CENTURY 21” Fine Homes & Estates” An elite network of 
highly qualified professionals who understand the unique requirements of 
the discerning buyer and seller. So, while CENTURY 21 Fine Homes & 
Estates offices cannot promise an ornate column on the front lawn, you can 
expect our sales professionals to deliver an exemplary level of expertise, 
service and results in over 30 countries. To locate a CENTURY 21 Fine 
Homes & Estates office near you, visit us at century21.com/luxuryhomes. 
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www.rockymountainhar 
TO THE TRADE 


Fo the first time, an entire 
archipelago in the heart of 
the Exuma island group in the 
Bahamas (below) is for sale. 
Fight islands compose Bock 
Cay Archipelago, and only the 
largest, Bock Cay, has been de- 
veloped. The 3,545-square-foot, 


three-story main house (top) 
was built in 1970 and has four 
bedrooms and walkways to the 
beach. A second, almost 2,000- 
square-foot house was added in 
the late 1990s. The houses are 
wired for telephone, radio and 
satellite television. Also situated 
on Bock Cay’s 365 acres is a 
maintenance building with a 


garage and a caretaker’s resi- 
dence, a generator house and 
other utility buildings. Includee 
in the sale are three boats and 
two tractors. Two docks serve 
the island, one of which can be¢! 
used for mooring a 150-foot 
yacht. The current owners run} 


the entire island with the assis-- 
tance of two staff members. —_ 
Georgetown Airport, 100 miles», 
from Nassau, is the closest air- | 
port and offers daily flights to 
and from the United States. 
From Nassau, Bock Cay can be: 
reached by air in 45 minutes. | 
$13.2 million. 

Call 49-40-33-89-89. 
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rty years ago, we started with a vision of seeking the most highly skilled 
8 in the world, and acquiring the most beautiful examples of their heritage 
erb craftsmanship. 

mission has been to develop their unique abilities and combine them with the 
est of modern methods to create what has become a vast, world-renowned 
10n of lighting, furnishings, architectural appointments and rare accessories. 
Showrooms in Southern California cover more than 300,000 square feet. 
fer you an opportunity to experience in person thousands of these exquisite » 
| an unparalleled eclectic mix that truly must be seen to be believed. 













Los ANGELES SHOWROOMS ORANGE COUNTY 
5356 Riverton Avenue 17092 Pullman Street 
orth Hollywood, CA 91601 Irvine, CA 92614 
elephone: 818.769. 5090 Telephone: 949.660.1200 — 
Fax: 818.769.9425 Fax: 949.863.0489 Find thousands of antique and uniquefi 
Open daily: Tue-Sun: 10:00-6:00 (Closed Mondays) _ selected for your online review 


Sat: 8:30-5:30 * Sun: 10:00- 5:30 
| Courtesy to the Trade * www.arteshowroor:s.com 
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www.artedemexico.com, 










































































































































































Seytine 


Tf you want the world’s finest bed, you have two'choices, England, Scottsdale, 





Vi-Spring, Hand-crafted in England for over 100 years, 
“As Seen on Fine Living TV” 


\ perfect nig ie mt the World's finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two riles.of vanadium. treated pre i 

p rade wire, Up to 3500 indi ial coils cee calico,cotton, Honeycomb nesting 0 drgeee te is Nearly 55 pounds ofall-natual-fier 

includ ae { Asian cashmere, soft New Zealand 7 es are cottondfelifiom the American in deep Souteareal fan von dan damask 

coverings in nineteenth-century Gothic designs. Hand-tufting bySecond and ffird generatigh cfaftsmen. a side-stitching, an age old craft that eliminates the'use of 
aoe ag And not tit s Eneland’s Vi-Spring mattress oa 

Exclusively in the United States at Bedroom Eves, 15507, Scottsdale Rd,'S Sa 8 AZ 85254, Sotsale Road actos fom Robb & Stucky. 480-948-9488, 


Visit our website at Wavw bealomeyes, com 







Worldw r in-home deliver available 7 
An occasional turst of the mattress from head tofoe eliminates the need ¢ fin ot 
Exclusive Distribution Opportunities ia la le Phone - 480/367-6766 Email - roger@vispringUSA.com 
VI-SPRING ie 
Plymouth, England 
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ZeenhiNG ROAD By BAKER 8 HENREDON ACQUISITIONS @ RALPH LAUREN HOME 











Bed. G lk RAPD eRe 


Newport BEACH 949 650 8570 @ Los ANGPLES 310 273 4515 @ PaRK City 435 649 5540 


FURNITURE BEDDING BATH TABLETOP FABRIC WALLCOVERING LIGHTING FLOORCOVERING 
BUTERAHOMECOLLECTION.COM 
OF BAR IG AY © BIUM@E REA TIN CG 
TO THE TRADE 
















INTERNATIONAL FURNISHINGS 


= me) 
TEXAN JR-Q. MASTER-Q. POWERQ BBQ 


CALL 1-800-521-BULL &) 


Residential or Commercial 
OR VISIT US ONLINE AT 


2 
BULLE 
WWW.BULLBBQ@.cOoM \ 


Outdoor Preducts inc. 
COURTESY TO THE TRADE. CHANGING THE WAY YOU BARBECUE! 







méenage a trois, may*nahzh a trwah, a. An 

exhibition of art featuring an intimate union of 

three styles; an aesthetic liaison between three 

artists; a three-way sharing of artistic spirit. 

silhouette series, lifesize 










paula schoen, “Escape” 
oil on wood 

| christian lopez, "Spirit of the Free” 
mixed media on wood 

georges monfils, “Hidden Assets” 
acrylic on wood 
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354 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 » www.MarionMeyerGallery.com * 949.497.5442 




















































































































































































PUT ON THE 
FINISHING TOUCH 


| 
i 
il WITH CLASSIC COVER PRINTS FROM THE NEW YORKER 
| VINTAGE COVER COLLECTION available only at THE CARTOON BANK 
| 










CHARLES SAXON 1979 (ACTUAL SIzE 23" x 29") 


JENNI OLIVER 1986 (ACTUAL SIZE Pky) 





very cover in our Vintage 
Collection, 1925 to 1992, 
represents an exquisite 
moment in time. From simple 
and sublime, to bold and playful, 
each one is a little masterpiece. 
Hundreds to choose from. Search 





for your favorite artist, subject, or 
select a New Yorker cover with a 
special issue date. Available 
framed and unframed. 





JW SIMPSON 1987 (ACTUAL SIZE 23" x 29") 








Order online at 


WWW.CARTOONBANILCOM = =—- CARTOONBANILCOM 
OR CALL 800-897-8666 A New Yorker Magazine Company 


145 PatisAve Street, Suite 373 + Dowss Ferny, NY 10522 + 1-800-897-TOON 


Re, * oer 








FBANIS TA 


A SUPERLATIVE COLLECTION OF EXTRAORDINARY FURNISHINGS AND OBJECTS D’ART 


et) on! 
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SAN FRANCISCO DESIGN CENTER GALLERIA, 101 HENRY ADAMS S1.REE1, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 TELEPHONE (415) 487-9200 
Los ANGELES DESIGN DISTRICT, 461 NortH ROBERYSON BOULEVARD, Los ANGELES, CA 90048 TELEPHONE (310) 246-9170 
LAGUNA DESIGN CENTER, 23811 ALISO CREEK ROAD, LAGUNA NIGUEL, CA 92677 TELEPHONE (949) 362-3100 
WWW.EBANISTA.COM 
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Reach Architectural Digest’s 


responsive readers in this regional section 
especially created for dealers of 
Art & Antiques appearing in 
. 4 


OCTOBER 2003 


Sd 
For further information, please contact: 


Kelly Giva (415) 718-1888 
Wenc rdner Landau (212) 286-8430 
Michae ford (972) 960-2889 
Stephanie Williams (323) 965-3772 


In Europe: 


| Fran Berrick 44-2.0-7409-0704 
SIRE AT GS NN) Se - DETTOT 


cal0 


XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DD NY LOE eB 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


PN Oa set TNR ey MCR creel 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
MUM LNA LU ALOU 
ACTOR IIR oe celsLCRLTS 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


‘No inventory investment - you pay nothing with your order 
* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 

Return unsold covers for full credit 
RCH TLR Lh TTA Oh Ua 
CRNA CURL 
A CR RUT 


Male Rat Ry AARC h ROM OUT COuCAolAcLel Re Ks evar 
FREE with your first order. 


Call 1-800-435-5003 x6078 and get started today! 
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Mi FRENCH POLYNESIA 





Architecture and Interior Design by Pierre Lacombe 
Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 














Top: Mount Otemanu looms over 
several private overwater suites. 
The exteriors of the bungalows are 
made of yellow balau wood, while 
the roofs are thatched with dried 
pandanus leaves. ABove: The Iria- 
tai Restaurant, in the main build! 
overlooks the beach and the laeso 


9? 


OpposireE: Guests can watch the 
sunset from the Upa Upa Lounge. 
The bar’s counter and stools are 
fashioned from marumaru tree 
trunks, and the tables and chairs 

from Bali “ulu Wane oversaw 
the landscap ign of the resort, 
as well as its r design. 


he entire bay 

glowed from the 

whiteness of the 

sand and the gold- 
en sunlight now piercing and 
probing through the valleys 
of the volcanoes.” So wrote 
James Michener of Bali-ha’i, 
his fictionalized (but only 
slightly) version of Bora Bora, 
in Tales of the South Pacific. 
The most celebrated of the 
14 Society Islands in French 
Polynesia, Bora Bora con- 
tinues to hold a powerful 
grip on the popular imagina- 
tion. Pristine beaches, pea- 
cock-blue lagoon, blazing 
sunsets, native dances in- 
volving drums and fire—it 
remains the quintessential 
tropical Shangri-la. A Q-rat- 
ing like that comes with a 
price: Luxury hotels now 
sprawl across the island and 
its surrounding motu, and at 
any given time that glowing 





bay may also be growling— 
with packs of jet skiers. 

The latest hotel opening is 
that of the Bora Bora Nui 
Resort & Spa, a 120-suite es- 
tablishment on Motu Too- 
pua (a five-minute boat ride 
from the main island of Bora — 
Bora). The property was de- 
veloped by Louis Wane, a 
black-pearl-farmer-turned- 
entrepreneur—he also built 
the Sheraton Tahiti and the 
Sheraton Moorea—in part- 
nership with Starwood Hotels 
& Resorts French Polyne- 
sia. Bora Bora Nui bills itself 
as “the most exclusive luxury | 
resort to open in French Poly-_| 
nesia in the past 40 years.” | 
It supports the claim with a | 
litany of superlatives and firsts: | 
The first overwater check-in. 
The biggest pool in French | 
Polynesia. The first full-treat- 
ment spa on Bora Bora. The 
largest bungalow suites. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Wood floors and Ital- 
ian linens define the bedroom of 
one suite. Mahogany bedroom 
pieces were custom-made on Bali, 
and teak was used for the furniture 
on the lanai. A glass panel set in the 
floor of the lanai offers a view of 
the marine life in the waters below. 


Lert: All of the suites at Bora Bora 
Nui contain wood craft objects cre- 
ated by local artists. ABOVE: The 
two-tiered infinity-edge pool is done 
in Thai tile colored to match the la- 
goon beyond. Turtle shapes hidden 
at the bottom of the pool symbol- 
ize good luck in French Polynesia. 








“When we met with Mr. 
Wane, we talked about how 
we could make this a better 
product than anything else in 
the Pacific,” says Keith Vieira, 
Starwood’s senior vice presi- 
dent and director of opera- 
tions for Hawaii and French 
Polynesia. “Bora Bora has 
one of the best brand names 
in the world, but the level of 
accommodations... Ameri- 
cans are used to a higher lev- 
el of comfort.” Bora Bora Nui 





Resort & Spa pampers state- 
siders and others with an over- 
water reception area for wait- 
less (and weightless) check-ins; 
bungalows that hover over 
the water in the local man- 
ner but update tradition with 
suite-size bedrooms and baths; 
a 10,000-square-foot infinity- 
edge pool that echoes the tur- 
quoise lagoon; and a hilltop 
spa featuring private tieat- 
ment rooms equipped with 
spas and stress-reducing views 


of four neighboring islands. 

The resort, which has 
been fully operational since 
March, was opened under 
manager Jacques Roy. “Every- 
one is dreaming of that Bora 
Bora experience for days, 
weeks, months,” explains Roy. 
“The pickup at the airport, 
the hotel arrival, the opening 
of the door of the bunga- 
low—they have to go from 
wow to wow to wow.” The 
hotel’s backdrop may elicit 








the loudest “wow.” The wind- 
ward side of Motu Toopua 
offers a half-mile-long white- 
sand beach, a photogenic peak 
of black lava and intense 
greenery and a landscape that 
might have inspired Gau- 
guin—600 coconut palms and 
hundreds of other palms, pan- 
danus trees and tropical plants, 
all laid out by Louis Wane’s 

wife, Lulu. 
Architect Pierre Lacombe 
continued on page 173 
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Wildflower Hall 


THE SPIRIT OF THE RAJ LIVES ON IN THE HIMALAYAS 


Architecture by Ranjit Sabikhi Associates/Interior Design by Chhada, Siembieda & Associates 









Text by Christopher Petkanas/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 








nyone who was any- 

one in the Raj had 

a country house 

in Mashobra, India, 
elevation 8,250 feet. As well- 
placed officials of the pe- 
riod have drolly described 
it, the mountain outpost of- 
fered an escape from the 
“slightly trying gaiety” and 
“despotism of despatch box- 
es” in Shimla, the summer 
seat of the government eight 
miles away. 

Wildflower Hall is The 
Oberoi Group’s extravagant 
bid to revive the viceregal 
good life among pines 
and sacred ceda: Vla- 
shobra, down to 
linen picnics in 
and cream teas on 
lawn. Poised on a spur v 
wraparound vie rf the 
Himalayas that 
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Lert: “Our concern was to relate 

it to its site and its surroundings as 
closely as possible,” architect Ran- 
jit Sabikhi says of Wildflower Hall, 
The Oberoi Group’s luxury moun-) 
tain resort in Mashobra, India. He © 
collaborated on the 85-room hotel } 
with designer Chandu Chhada. 








































BELow: A portrait of Lord Kitchene 
of Khartoum is above the fireplace # 
in the welcoming teak-enveloped 
lobby; the hotel is built on the pla- 
teau where his country residence 
once stood. Opposite: The Restau- + 
rant, which is open all day, offers pan- 
Asian and Continental cuisine. 
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the most blasé global citizens 
jelly knees, the resort was 
built by Ranjit Sabikhi, of 
Ranjit Sabikhi Associates, the 
esteemed New Delhi archi- 
tect responsible for the In- 
dian Embassy in Kuwait, the 
Taj Bengal hotel in Calcut- 
ta and the Mughal Shera- 
ton in Agra. (He collaborated 
with the firm’s architects Pan- 
kay Sangwan and Sidhartha 
Sabikhi.) For the interiors, 
Oberoi chose Chandu Chha- 
da, of Chhada, Siembieda & 
Associates in Hong Kong. 
Given his long-running suc- 
cess with the company—the 
designer is a veteran of 10 of 
the group’s hotels, including 
those in Bombay and Banga- 
lore—it would have been al- 
most reckless to award the 
job to anyone else. 

PR. S. “Biki” Oberoi, chair- 
man of The Oberoi Group, 
“asked us to create a year- 
round resort that would pro- 
vide recreational amenities 
for the entire family,” says 
Sabikhi, who opened a Los 
Angeles office in 2000. “The 


RiGut: Blue-and-white mosaic tiles 
frame the heated indoor swimming 
pool. Spa treatments based on Ayur- 
vedic principles and a fitness cen- 
ter are also available to guests. Far 
RiGut: The southeast terrace and 
the spa, overlooking the valley, ad- 
join the pool conservatory. 





22-acre site was to be de- 
signed as an exclusive estate, 
taking advantage of the dis- 
tinctive forest landscape. The 
hotel had to take note of the 
property’s historic past and 
recognize the grandeur of the 
Raj that was first responsible 
for the development of Shim- 
la and Mashobra.” 

The leading, swashbuck- 
ling figure in this past is Lord 


Chhada used the richness of ele- 
ments such as teak and hand-knotted 
rugs to convey the “old charm” of 
the Raj. Lert: A four-poster with Re- 
gency-style hangings is in the Lord 
Kitchener Suite. The jamewar fabric 
for the bedcovering and pillows was 
woven in a traditional paisley pattern. 


Kitchener of Khartoum. The 
British commander-in-chief 
of the Indian army arrived 
in Shimla in 1902, took a 
quick look around, saw that 
his rival Lord Curzon, the 
viceroy, kept a house in Ma- 
shobra, and wasted no time 
in securing the lease on 
one for himself. This earlier 
Wildflower Hall, an infinite- 
ly more modest edition of 
today’s, was razed in 1925 to 
make way for a hotel that was 
itself gutted in a fire 10 years 
ago. Soon after, Oberoi saw 
its opening. 

“The design of a building 
in this spectacular setting pre- 
sented a unique challenge,” 

continued on page 173 
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Restoration Architecture and 
Interior Design by Laurence Loh 


Text by Jonathan Kandell 


Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


eorgetown, on the 
Malaysian island 
of Penang, is re- 
nowned as one of 
the few cities in Asia that 
have preserved their historic 
centers against the flood tide 
of modern development. Its 
narrow streets are crowded 
with food stands offering a 
savory assortment of Chinese, 
Malay and Indian dishes. And 
this movable feast is served up 
against an architectural back- 
drop as eclectic as the rec- 
ipes: late-19th-century shops 
and town houses built with 
Chinese terra-cotta-tile roofs, 
European iron-grille balco- 
nies and plaster arabesques 
brought over from India dur- 
ing the British colonial era. 
Much credit for the suc- 
cessful preservation crusade, 
which has kept mirrored high- 
rises and postmodern towers 
on the outskirts of George- 
town, goes to local architect 
Laurence Loh. With family 
and friends, he has generously 
devoted money and time to 
help revitalize some of the 
city’s landmarks. But Loh’s 
greatest accomplishment has 
been a decade-long effort to 
restore a derelict mansion 
once owned by Cheong Fatt 
‘Tze (1840-1916), a merchant 
of such formidable wealth that 
he was dubbed “the Rockefel- 
ler of the East.” Converted 
by Loh into a 16-guest-room 
hotel, the Cheong Fatt Tze 
Mansion won UNESCO’s 
Asia-Pacific Heritage Award 


RicurT: A Qing-style blackwood set- 
tee, inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
marble panels, is positioned in front 
of a carved and gilded screen crafted 
by Cantonese artisans. Separating 

the entrance hall from the courtyard, 
the screen “was bere,” says Loh, “but 


very dirty and tars:‘shed 
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OpposiTE: In 1990 Penang architect} 
Laurence Loh purchased the late- 
19th-century house of merchant 
Cheong Fatt Tze and embarked on 
its 10-year restoration. “TI felt cho- 
sen to do it,” he says of the now 16-. 
room hotel. Lerr: Lanterns hang 
outside the main front door. 


for Cultural Heritage Con- 
servation in 2000. \ 
On a recent morning, with 
the sky freshly scrubbed by an 
evening monsoon, Loh gives 
a guided tour of the indigo-: 
walled building. “It has a mix 
of styles that is very typical of 
Penang architecture,” he says. 
“Though laid out like a Chi- 
nese courtyard house, it has) 
rooms of unusually large pro- 
portions and features like lou- 
vered windows and metal bal 
ustrades that are definitely) . 
European.” Atop the arched 
entrance gate are Chinese- 
language characters that assert (jj 
the original owner was related 
to a famous leader of antiqui- 
ty. “It’s the sort of claim that 
a proud, self-made Chinese } 
would make back then,” notes * 
Loh, somewhat skeptically. — 
The entrance hall’s furni-- 
ture was donated by Loh’ss 
friends and includes 19th-cen- 
tury Chinese ebony chairs and 
tables inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. An astonishing floor-)} 
to-ceiling carved and gilded 
screen separates the entrance » 
hall from the main inner 
courtyard. “The screen was } 
supposed to make you walk 
around the courtyard and look }} 
up at the dramatic Scottish 
wrought iron grillwork held 
up by cast iron Corinthian col- 
umns,” says Loh. The setting }} 
is cinematic enough to have 
been used for a crucial scene 
in the 1992 film Indochine, 
starring Catherine Deneuve. 
There is another, similar- 
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during large social gatherings. 
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filled double-height courtyard. “In 
used for plants,” says the architect. 


Cheong Fatt Tze’s time, this was 
“T’ve tried to keep it 
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ly spectacular screen on the 
second-floor landing, where 
Cheong and his wife lived at 
either ends of a corridor, their 
bedrooms separated by small- 
er quarters for the tycoon’s 
servant-mistresses. 

Hotel guests are lodged 
around four side courtyards 
toward the back of the man- 
sion. The rooms, all of them 
uniquely decorated, have 19th- 
to early-20th-century furni- 
ture, and brass fixtures. The 
doors gleam with seven lay- 

|ers of black lacquer. 

Loh has set aside two “mu- 
seum” rooms to display para- 

| phernalia owned by Cheong: 
string instruments and drums 
played at Chinese weddings, 
his Western top hats and Chi- 
nese tunics and his wife’s silk 
cheongsams, with so many 
buttons that they required 





the help of servants to put on. 
Loh’s connection to the 
mansion goes back to adoles- 
cence, when as a student he 
passed by its decaying facade 
every day. After he became an 
architect, his interest in its 
restoration turned into ob- 
session. “There’s no other way 
to explain the time and effort 
I’ve spent on it,” says Loh, who 
often shelved other projects to 
complete this undertaking. 
“A house would have to speak 
to me before I accepted some- 
thing this time-consuming 
again—and that’s not likely 
to happen. Even if it does, 
I’m not going to listen.” 0 





Cheong Fatt Tze Mansion 
14 Leith Street 
10200 Penang, Malaysia 
604-262-5289 
www.cheong fatttzemansion.com 
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ABOVE: Louvered windows— 
“They’re endemic to Penang’s ver- 
nacular styles,” says the architect— 
line a second-floor corridor off the 
bedrooms. The windows create 
cross breezes and let in natural light. 


Po ow 


BELow: In the Old Kitchen suite, a 
Chinese-style brick cooking stove 
stands next to the bed. Utensils and 
a rattan basket hang above the range, 
and kitchenware sits on top. The 
bed’s batik fabrics are by Alan Flux. 
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Angsana Resort & 


AN ECO-SENSITIVE OASIS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
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Architecture and Interior Design by Architrave/Text by Amanda Vaill/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


ABOVE: Situated in the Indian Ocean 
on Ihuru, in the Maldive Islands, 
Angsana Resort & Spa includes 45 
guest villas, all of which have direct 
access to the white-sand beach. At 
left is the Welcome Pavilion. LEFT: 
A wine tower and a sand floor high- 


light the Velaavani bar. 


he fantasy of run- 
ning off to an un- 
spoiled island par- 
adise has beguiled 
dreamers from Odysseus and 
Prospero to the Swiss Family 
Robinson and South Pacific’s 
Lieutenant Joe Cable; but 
the problem for real-world 
escapists to Bali-ha’i is that 
paradise is easily spoiled by 
their arrival. First an airstrip, 
then beach cabanas, then a 


idiots kee Ts sce ee 





hotel, then a casino—and 
then you can’t see the sand 
for the bodies strewn upon 
it. Fortunately, there’s an al- 
‘ternative universe in which 
paradise can remain forever 
unspoiled but is still accessi- 
ble: in the Maldive Islands, at 
the Angsana Ihuru Resort & 
| Spa, a place so eco-sensitive 
| and landscape-appropriate it 
/ seems almost not to exist. 
| The Maldives is an inde- 
| pendent republic made up of 
19 volcanic and coral atolls, 
| occupying some 115 square 
| miles, which were first set- 
| tled around the fifth century 
B.c. by immigrants from In- 
| dia and what is now Sri Lan- 
_ ka. Traders in pearls, spices, 
coconuts and dried fish, they 


converted to Islam in the 
12th century and repelled the 
efforts of foreign invaders— 
the Portuguese in the 16th 
century and the rajas of Mal- 
abar in the 18th. Now the 
government continues to re- 
sist invasion, carefully man- 
aging tourism to minimize 
its impact on the islands’ 
native culture and environ- 
ment. The strategy confines 
development to a few luxe 
resorts, each on its own un- 
inhabited island, where the 
building area may not exceed 
20 percent of the total land 
area of the island, structures 
cannot rise above the vegeta- 
tion line and all guest rooms 
are required to have 16 linear 
feet of beach frontage. 


The developers of Ang- 
sana Resorts appear to have 
taken these guidelines as an 
inspiration, not a challenge, 
in creating a near-perfect 
getaway on [huru, the most 
photographed island in the 
Maldives. Powdery white 
coral beaches fringed with 
palm trees and aquamarine 
waters teeming with exotic 
flora and fauna were a given, 
and to preserve them, all 
new construction was placed 
within the footprints of a 
previous property, using only 
prefabricated materials—no 
endangered native woods or 
coral. Not that the architect, 
Ho Kwongjan, of Architrave 
Design & Planning in Singa- 
pore, shied away from adven- 


The resort was created by architect 
Ho Kwongjan and designer Dharmali 
Kusumadi, of Architrave Design & 
Planning. ABove: Visitors check in 
at the open-air Lobby Pavilion. “We 
were careful to use eco-friendly ma- 
terials so as not to disturb the island’s 
natural state,” says Ho. 


turous design decisions. “We 
wanted to create a hip, con- 
temporary resort—younger 
and cooler than other va- 
cation experiences in the 
Maldives—while still retain- 
ing the Maldivian character 
in the décor,” he says. “I like 
to think we were daring 
enough to throw out any 
preconceived notions in fa- 
vor of something fresh and 
sleek that is emphatically not 
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Each villa has an airy veranda, a Maldivian swing 
and its own pristine swath of private beach. 





ust another beach resort.” 
Emphatically not. Guests 

at Angsana huru arrive, not 
Mpy automobile but by speed- 
boat, from Malé International 
Airport; when they disembark 
at the Welcome Pavilion, a 
thatched conical structure 
pical of Maldivian archi- 

: ecture, they’re greeted with 
jscooled scented towels and 
frefreshing drinks instead of 
4 mountain of forms to fill 
lout. And when they traverse 


the wooden walkway to the 
main resort compound, they 
find 45 individual villas—fur- 
nished in sleek hardwoods 
and sparky lime green or 
tangerine-colored textiles— 
each with an open-air bath- 
ing area, an airy veranda, a 
traditional Maldivian swing 
and its own pristine swath 
of private beach. There’s 
a bar, Velaavani, and a res- 
taurant, Riveli, both high- 
ceilinged and open to the 


tropical breezes, with decks 
where barefoot guests can 
watch sea turtles cavorting in 
the impossibly blue water. 
And for those who need fur- 
ther stress reduction, there’s 
a holistic tropical spa with 
steam room, whirlpool bath 
and linen-covered massage 
tables for soothing or stimu- 
lating treatments incorporat- 

ing native herbs and spices. 
Refreshingly—and amaz- 
continued on page 174 


Opposite: A beachfront guest vil- 
la. The Maldivian swing “adds a 
dash of local character,” says Ho. 
AsovVvE Lert: Indonesian furnish- 
ings fill the space. ABOVE: A path 
leads through the villa’s bath to 
an outdoor area with a bamboo- 
spout shower and whirlpool tub. 


BELOw: The Welcome Pavilion, 
seen from the outdoor dining ter- 
race of the restaurant, Riveli, is 
topped by a traditional Maldivian 
kajan, or thatched roof, common 
throughout the resort. The name 
Riveli translates to “beam of light” 
in Divehi, the native language. 
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Dar Rhizlane, an intimate palace- 
like hotel situated in the heart of 
Marrakech’s residential l’Hiver- 
nage garden quarter, was designed 
by co-owner Ahmed Sadki and ar- 
chitect Charles Boccara. LEFT: 
Menzeh, the main building, shel- 
ters the lobby and several suites. 


hen a Marra- 
kech villa had 
a change of 
destiny during 
the last phase of construction, 
it was good news for world- 
weary western travelers in 
search of a new way to experi- 
ence their favorite Moroccan 
city. Dar Rhizlane was con- 
ceived as a luxury apartment 
house, but it was as a one-of- 
a-kind 13-room hotel that the 
property bowed in 2001. 

“Dar Rhizlane is a palais 
dhotes, or guest palace,” says 
Ahmed Sadki, venturing a play 
on maison d’hotes, or guest- 
house. Sadki is a part-owner 
of the hotel as well as its self- 
taught designer. “Guests are 
encouraged to make them- 
selves completely at home, 
home being a small palace 
with all the comfort and ser- 
vices of a grand hotel.” 

The location is as original 
and alluring as the concept: 
Dar Rhizlane is hidden away 
in the Quartier de l’Hivernage. 
Created in the 1920s, when 
Morocco was still a French 
protectorate, l’Hivernage was 
one of Marrakech’s first resi- 
dential districts to be built out- 
side the old city. The neigh- 
borhood has never lost its chic. 
One garden is more vivacious 
than the next. And the quarter 
is ideal for people who prefer 
to stay outside the medina yet 


ABoveE RiGut: The dining room in 
the old villa serves Moroccan spe- 
cialties. The walls and fireplace are 
finished in tadelakt—quicklime that 
has been polished with stones and 
burnished with black soap. RIGHT: 
Bejmat, or terra-cotta brick, is used 
for the Sawsane room’s floor. 










Architecture by Charles Boccara 
Text by Christopher Petkanas 
Photography by Marina Faust 
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“All of the furniture is either an- bors 
tique or custom-made on-site by fier 
Malem Abdellah, a local wood-cary- pi" 
er,” says Sadki. Lerr: The Shahine hi!" 
room, which is part of a three-room ble sp 
suite, has a table and a floor craft- Osi 
ed with zelliges, traditional colorful | asthe 
geometric-patterned mosaic tiles. si“) 


do not want to be isolated from) 
it. Dar Rhizlane is five minutes #20" 
on foot from the 12th-century’! 
ramparts that encircle the: ! 
medina and 10 minutes from 
the main square, Place Jemaa‘ 
el-Fna, where storytellers, ac- 
robats and snake charmers iil 
play to teeming crowds. on 
In a curious twist, although) 
leading local architect Charles: 
Boccara did not intend Dar 
Rhizlane as a hotel, Marrakech); 
hotels—including the Tichka yi! hs 
(see Architectural Digest, January\\ Hens 
1987) and Les Deux Tours— “itet! 
are what he is perhaps best ag 
known for. His design for Darr 
Rhizlane has the might andi 
reserve of the residence of a} 
small but powerful nation’s; su 
ambassador to Morocco. A \ismil 
rose-tinted quicklime fagade jst 
is crowned by a cornice of iy 
brick and glazed tile. Col-. ji 
umned rooftop terraces are» Antg 
covered with treillage, hung ; ting 
with sailcloth draperies against - | 
the sun and Atlas winds, and | tar 
decked with ficus trees in gi~ tien 
ant pots. Moucharabies—the | ils 
lacy wood screens that mask | | 
the lower halves of windows in hte 
North Africa, allowing those 
behind them to see but not be 
seen—have a new life as veran- 
da railings. Finally, fixed to the 
facade with visible supports 
are menzeh, vertical pavilions 
that are one room wide, eight 
feet deep and two stories tall. 
The boxlike wood structures, 
a convention of Islamic archi- 
tecture from Syria to Turkey 
to Egypt, are painted green, 
the Muslim color of paradise. 
“In the suites that have 
them, the menzeh are the 
bedrooms,” says Sadki. “When 
you fold back the interior 


i: §iGuT: An arrangement of low so- 
by fis, wicker chairs and potted banana 
ind ficus trees invites relaxation on 
1e balcony of the Leila suite, a com- 
»rtable spot for enjoying mint tea. 
; overlooks the hotel grounds as 
vell as the verdant neighborhood. 
it’s very green and peaceful here.” 


_ 















ihutters and open the many 
skeyhole windows, you feel like 
rou're more outside than in.” 
| Boccara’s building houses 
jour first-floor guest rooms, all 
@vith private gardens, and six 
juites with one, two or three 
bedrooms. Each suite has a 
salon and an open-air living 
space. A humbler villa dating 
#rom the ’40s contains addi- 
ional lodgings and a glam- 
prous restaurant furnished 
with sumptuously overscale 
jinen slipper chairs and mon- 
ental brass candlesticks. 

© Accommodations are cast 
| the same rich and romantic 

mold. Walls are troweled with 

tadelakt, a mixture of sand and 
quicklime hand-polished with 
small river stones and given a 
satiny finish with a patient rub- 
b ing of black soap. Vernacular 
beehive fireplaces burn logs. 
Antiques run to Syrian wed- 
ding chests inlaid with moth- 
er-of-pearl, a finely carved ce- 
d ar mirror from Rabat and 
even a beautifully decorated 
old shoeshine box. 
| Ina palatial way, Dar Rhiz- 


| ane couldn’t be homier. 0 















Dar Rhizlane 
| Avenue Fnane El Harti 
Quartier de  Hivernage 
40000 Marrakech 
Morocco 
212-44-42-13-03 


) 
www.dar-rhizlane.com 
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/Ricut: The draped archways of the 
open-air wing of the tea salon face 

| the tile-edged pool. On the roof is a 
| solarium with orange trees, jasmine 
and bougainvillea. “The pool’s small 
canal of overflowing water provides 
guests with a constant, soothing 
fountain sound,” Sadki points out. 
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Architect: David Gibson Archite\ ivy 
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Incredibly slim, high performance, custom crafted windows and 
doors of unsurpassed beauty, strength, security and durability. 


Crittall steel windows and doors...enjoy the view! 
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ew architects meet 
prospective clients at 
the age of one. Alex 
Possenbacher, who 
is now 33, is the exception. 
lis parents moved from 
Mexico City to the com- 
munity of Costa Careyes 10 
years ago; after studying 
design and architecture, he 
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joined them there. A child- 
hood friend, now 36, came to 
visit him and his family and 
was captivated by the place. 
The two men then bought 
adjacent sites on a jungled 
piece of steep land high 
above the startlingly blue Pa- 
cific in Careyes, a two-and- 
a-half-hour drive down the 


coast from Puerto Vallarta. 

Few clients request a spe- 
cific theme for their hous- 
es. Possenbacher’s friend, a 
businessman, asked him to 
build a house for which he’d 
already chosen the name— 
Casa Nautilus. “There’s some- 
thing mysterious about that 
spiral-shelled mollusk,” he 


says. “The nautilus swims 
with its buoyant shell upright 
and descends to greater depths 


during the day. I wanted a | 
house with many curves, and | 


mystery appeals to me.” 
The entrance to 


a small gated corner of Ca- 
reyes. From a motor court, 





Casa | 
Nautilus is from a road in 
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one steps through a narrow 
| opening in a curved ocher 
| wall and walks down a wide 
| flight of stairs that lead to 
the tripartite house. “The 
| opening is deliberately nar- 
row so that you'll be pleas- 
_ antly surprised by what awaits 
|} you inside,” Péssenbacher 

says. “The house is almost 
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invisible from the road.” 

A two-story red building, 
with a master bedroom on 
the top level and two guest 
rooms below, is the first daz- 
zling surprise. The facade of 
this main house has five 
arches, which give the struc- 
ture the appearance of an 
aqueduct. The master bed- 
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room has a vaulted ceiling 
and a concrete-and-fossilized- 
coral-stone-floor in a woven 
design. Like the guest rooms, 
it is furnished elegantly and 
minimally, with built-in head- 
boards and drawers. “The 
materials we use in homes in 
Careyes—in the house I built 
with my father, in the one I 


“T wanted to balance vernacular de- 
sign with an efficient modern life- 
style,” architect Alex Péssenbacher 
says of Casa Nautilus, his client’s 
residence on the Pacific coast in 
Careyes, Mexico. One local element 
he used is a palapa, the palm-thatch 
roof that crowns the living area. 
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Opposite: “The curves you see 
here reflect the shape of a nautilus 
shell, the central concept of the 
overall design,” explains Péssen- 
bacher. At the top of the broad 
stairs is the master bedroom. “Wa- 
er flows along the handrail, which 
gives you freshness and sound.” 


See Le 








built next door for my wife 
and me, and in this house for 
my friend—are very Mexi- 
can,” Péssenbacher says. “We 
use local stone and woods 
such as primavera and barcino 
as much as possible because 
it’s expensive to truck in ma- 
terials from Guadalajara or 
Cuernavaca and because so 
many imported materials 
don’t look right in an open- 
air setting. They can’t stand 
up to the sun and the breezes. 
The climate attacks them.” 
Possenbacher found two 
pairs of 17th-century doors 


in central Mexico; they now 
serve the guest rooms. The 
simple, naturally weathered 
mesquite doors face a corri- 
dor. “The corridor is tunnel- 
like and makes you feel 
youre inside a shell,” he says. 
“I’ve used straight vaults and 
then broken-ribbed vaults 
as a transition from shade 
to half-shade to light.” The 
arched tunnel is reddish 
ocher, except for one wall, 
which is painted pale blue 
and has a fern in a terra-cot- 
ta pot on the fossilized-cor- 
al-striped concrete floor in 


Lert: The patterned floor of the liv- 
ing area under the palapa was laid 
out by embedding black pebbles 
from the sea into chiseled white ce- 
ment; arranged on it are tables made 
with parota and primavera woods. 
The heavy conical roof is held up 
by tree trunks entwined with vines. 


front of it. “That’s an archi- 
tectural trick that was giv- 
en to my father by the fa- 
mous Mexican architect Luis 
Barragan,” Péssenbacher ex- 
plains. “He said if you need a 
retention wall but want to 
make it disappear, paint it 
blue and put a green plant 
in front of it.” 

The sinuous staircase con- 
tinues from the center of the 
shell to the second part of the 
house: a palapa. The conical 
palapa, made with palm thatch, 
covers the living and dining 
areas. It stands alone. “Even 
in the June-to-October rainy 
season, it’s not a problem to 
walk outside for a short dis- 
tance,” says the owner. 

The palapa is supported by 
four dead trees, matapalos, 
still overgrown by the para- 
sitic vines that strangled them. 
They have been treated and 
polished and look like one- 
of-a-kind sculptural pillars. 
The floor is white chiseled 
concrete, with a geometric 
design of black pebbles from 
Careyes beach. The three 
low tables in the living area 
are made of parota and pri- 
mavera, tropical hardwoods, 
and have an inlay pattern 
similar to the floor’s. Guests 
sit either on rustic Mexican 
chairs with leather seats and 
backs called equipales or on 
a banquette with cushions 
covered in a blue-and-white 
Mexican fabric. “The guests 
usually choose the sofa,” the 
architect says. “It’s about 
five feet deep, and you don’t 
so much sit on it as recline 
in it, with your feet never 
touching the floor. These so- 
fas are part of the Careyes 


style of life.” 



























































“The goal was to achieve a harmo- 
nious project, which is set into land 
that is quite steep and difficult,” 
says Péssenbacher (right). FAR 
Ricut: A wood bridge leads from 

a garden to a tower located away 
from the main house. “It sits above 
the canopies of the jungle trees.” 


BeLow: The cylindrical two-level 
tower, the owner’s private retreat, 
shelters a study and a shuttered 
bedroom. “Due to its spiral form, 
the staircase widens as you descend,” 
the architect explains. “The vine- 


covered pergola creates nice shade 
effects on the wall,” he adds. 


The dining area is separat- 
ed from the living area by 
steps, and 12 can sit at a 
round table made of parota 
on a giant cactus base. “I love 
to cook and to entertain fam- 
ily and friends,” the owner 
says. “My brother and I have 
a stone quarry in Germany; 
we do work on castles and 
churches in Germany and 
the Netherlands. We also 
have real estate interests in 
Mexico. My brother and his 
family live in Cuernavaca. 

continued on page 174 




















Lert: “Screenlike walls divide the 
bath from the sleeping area in the 
master bedroom without interrupt- 
ing the vaulted ceiling.” BELow 
LOD wewe Wri ecm seer yg es 
able striped cushions winds along 
hte ancpe tek meee Cte 
bedroom. Tuis Pace: The curve 

of the infinity-edge pool, “again, is 
meant to remind you of a nautilus.” 
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PRECEDING Paces: Designer Claudio 
Modola, who is based in South Africa, 
conceived what he calls a “vaguely 
military” residence for an Italian 
businessman on Lamu Island, off 
the coast of Kenya. Locals often pass 
through Shela Beach, fronting the 
house, with sand from nearby dunes. 










n Lamu, a sleepy, 
blissful island off 
the Kenyan coast, 
little has changed 
for decades. It sits languor- 
ously in the Indian Ocean on 
a once important trade route. 
There is still just the one 
Land Rover (for the district 
commissioner); the notion of 
fast food is quite absurd and 
nightlife almost nonexistent. 
Muezzins perform their du- 
ties from a dozen mosques five 
times daily. People of Euro- 
pean descent (wazungu in Swa- 
hili) have always been drawn 
here in small numbers to build 
or own properties, but the 
overall fabric of the island re- 
mains thankfully unspoiled. 

Residents therefore—na- 
tive and foreign alike—were 
alarmed and skeptical at the 
prospect of a private Beau 
Geste-style fort materializing 
on the sand dunes beyond the 
village of Shela at the entrance 
to the main sea channel. Lamu 
is low-key and discreet. The 
gossip was that it would be 
vulgar and out of place. Dur- 
ing the two years of its con- 
struction, as its shape became 
apparent, there was a general 
mellowing toward it, and, 
since completion, the fort has 
matured into somewhat of a 
landmark. Anxious objections 
have been rescinded. Now 
local pilots approaching the 
island fly low along the beach 
and dip their wings over it as 
a nod of approval. 

Its success is due totally 
to the collaboration of the 
Venetian owner and Ital- 
ian-Swiss designer Claudio 
Modola, whose sympathetic 
understanding of the area 
and its history and culture 
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and his desire for authen- 
ticity have joined forces to 
create a unique residence 
from a blank canvas. Visi- 
tors today—enlightened to 
the facts—can only exclaim, 
“It looks as though it’s been 
here forever!” 

Modola had been living in 
Kenya for some years, in- 
volved in different projects, 
when the owner contacted 
him to say that he had pur- 
chased a large plot of land 
on the beach beyond Shela. 
Would he make a proposal 
for the site? 

“Tt was an exciting chal- 
lenge,” says Modola, “to con- 
ceive a structure that suited 
the client’s needs, fitted into 
the landscape and had some 
historical link with the re- 
gion.” The client, a “Renais- 
sance man,” as Modola de- 
scribes him, had been visiting 
Lamu for several months 
each year since 1980, regard- 
ing it as a “refuge,” so when 
the designer suggested a res- 
idential fort “ 



























































Lert: Situated above the entrance 
and overlooking the sea, the dining 
room has an open-beam ceiling and 
a m2hogany table accompanied by 
sultan chairs. A silver water dispens- 
er rests beside Modola’s version of 
Omni crenellations, which echo the 
forms of the windows throughout. 


domestic—are an intrinsic 
part of the architectural her- 
itage. Though Oman had a 
direct link with the island of 
Zanzibar to the south, Lamu 
was used as a supply depot, 
and many of the trading 
dhows that plied these wa- 
ters were made in Oman, 
reinforcing the historical as- 
sociation. Omani merchants 
became extremely wealthy 
through this sea trade, build- 
ing fortified mansions whose 
designs were the inspiration 
for Modola’s plans. 

“On my return,” says Mo- 
dola, “I had a clear idea for 
the building—one round tow- 
er with three square corner 

es—its position against the 
nes and the methods of con- 
action.” In all, there were 
de 11 bedrooms, the own- 

s in the round tower, with 

e on each side of the build- 

g above the arcaded court- 

rd, where a small swimming 

101 was positioned at the far 

id. The dining area was to 

ce the ocean, directly above 
1e main entrance. To main- 
un the illusion of a genuine 
ort and to make it work as a 
‘ivate house, the bedrooms 
erlooking the courtyard are 
n, with thick, white canvas 
eries for privacy. “Install- 
| windows or balconies 
e rooms would simply 
ined the effect,” says 
. However, each does 
own staircase and 
ul bath—a comfort- 
rast to many origi- 

i forts. 
Todola had his cli- 
val for the design, 
k could begin. Or- 
jordering on the 
‘an acceptance of 
»mforts in living 








and working conditions would 
be essential. A friend put him 
in touch with a construction 
company in Mombasa that 
specializes in building roads 
and bridges in remote parts 
of Africa. “I knew a local 
Lamu company could do the 
job, but it would take four 
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(or five years, which was too 
ong for the client. The right 
outfit had to have experience 
in those conditions.” 

_ But initial events were in- 
auspicious. The first supply 
ship from Mombasa, carry- 
ing the 100-member work- 
force and towing a barge with 








80 tons of lime, metal and ce- 
ment, hit a ferocious storm. 
Fortunately, there were no 
casualties, but much of the 
cargo had to be dumped for 
the vessels to remain sta- 
ble. On arrival they set up 
camp in the dunes. In time 
they created a small village, 


with security, accommoda- 
tions and food tents. 

The first priority was to 
start making the building 
blocks. Machines were set up 
that produced seven of these 
blocks (each weighing 50 
pounds) per day. They were 
composed of local topsoil 





Brass Moroccan lanterns are set in 
the master bedroom’s deep win- 
dow recesses. Near the colonial- 
style bed is a Zanzibari carved chest 
topped with an African seed game 
known as bao. The bedside table 
holds a wood-and-metal lamp con- 
verted from a kerosene lamp. 
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ABOVE: A Masai guard, wearing a 
traditional shuka, stands on a path- 
way outside the round tower con- 
taining the master bedroom. “The 
owner has parties here, under the 
full moon,” says Modola. BELow: 
A dhow in the channel separating 
Lamu from the island of Manda. 


mixed with lime and sili- 
cate. Each block then under- 
went a vibrating process to 
compact it. Thousands were 
made this way. 

After six months, when the 
16-foot-deep foundation was 
finally completed—“There’s 
almost another fort under- 
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neath,” says Modola—the cli- 
ent was able to witness his fort 
rising above the ground for 
the first time. But local mer- 
chants were stretched to sup- 
ply the required number of 
timbers for the ceilings. Ever 
one to overcome adversity, 
Modola eventually sourced 
mungati (dense, strong wood) 
in neighboring Tanzania and 
Congo and had it delivered 
overland in a matter of weeks. 

Logistics were paramount. 
“Most of our materials had to 
be brought onto the beach,” 
explains Modola, “and the 
approach to the fort had 
to be judged by the tide. 
We were continually battling 
with strong currents, and, on 
top of that, we had a long 
rainy season in the first year, 
when we were working with- 





out a roof over our heads.” 

Eighteen months later, with | 
as many battles behind it, 
the fort finally opened its 
massive doors to its owner. 
Modola consulted with Ian 
Cameron, a local antiques 
dealer, on furniture, carpets, 
lamps and objets to fit the en- 
vironment, and the owner’s 
bold and imaginative dream 
of a desert cathedral became 
a reality and an appropriate 
domain for these shores. 

And Modola’s brainchild 
had been triumphantly com- 
pleted against formidable 
odds. In the end, though, his 
reward was simply found in 
the attitude of the workforce, 
“whose grit and dedication to 
seeing the project succeed 
was quite exceptional,” he 
says happily. 0 





In lieu of walls on the courtyard side 
of the bedrooms, there are draperies. 
“It feels theatrical,” notes Modola. 

A path leads through the garden to 
the swimming pool and spa. Kenya- 
based landscape designer Jackie Mc- 
Connell adorned the area with fran- 
gipani, jasmine, baobabs and palms. 


The owner's bold and imaginative dream of a desert cathedral 
became a reality and an appropriate domain for these shores. 








OPEN TO THE ELEMENTS, A CLUSTER OF PHILIPPINE 
PAVILIONS FORMS AN EXTRAORDINARY RESIDENCE 


Text by Patricia Leigh Brown/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


irst, there were or- 

chids. The compound 

of 10 thatched pa- 

vilions woven into 
the cool, hilly terrain of the 
Philippines’ Cavite province, 
about an hour’s drive from 
Manila, began with 50,000 
pristine white Phalaenopsis. 
Then Ruby Diaz Roa and her 
husband, Alfredo Roa, plant- 
ed a tropical fruit orchard in 
the rich volcanic soil, where 
violet mangosteens, red litchi- 
like rambutans and rough 
green sugar apples took root. 
Soon the luxuriant paradise 
they created beckoned them 
to stay. “They wanted a little 
hut for a picnic,” recalls Ruby’s 





ABOVE: Ruby Diaz Roa designed the i 
architecture of the 10-pavilion re- 

treat she shares with her husband, 
Alfredo Roa, in the Philippines’ Ca- 
vite province, while her sister, Isa- 
bel Diaz, conceived the interiors. } 
Lert: Balinese stonemasons built 
the stone-and-thatch entrance arch. ; 
Ricut: Granite animals adorn one Lo 
of the compound’s many walkways. 








One pavilion has living and dining 
areas above and a guest room below. 
When guests arrive, Isabel Diaz ex- 
plains, they’re “checking in to ex- 
perience the fun and beauty we’ve 
seen in our travels—the hallways in 
the monasteries, the approach to a 
temple, the hip hotels of Miami.” 


sister Isabel Diaz, the New 
York painter who designed 
the residence. “Then it grew.” 

Frequented by lizards and 
wild pigeons and set in a dense 
grove of coffee trees, the com- 
pound is situated not far from 
Taal volcano, a crater within 
a lake that still smolders and 
rumbles occasionally. Like the 


terrain itself, the residence is 
a mix of exotic influences. It 
begins with the Philippine 
thatch-and-bamboo folk ar- 
chitecture known as bahay 
kubo, its roofs pitched to 
release humid air and ward 
off monsoon rains. But then 
Diaz—who was raised in Ma- 
nila and is widely traveled— 
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treks into more adventurous 
design realms. Her interna- 
tional vision embraces Bali, 
India, Japan and Burma—with 
a hefty burst of inspiration 
from interlopers Calvin Klein 
and Philippe Starck. 

She studiously avoids bam- 
boo and rattan. “I wanted to 
do away with all that,” says 





Diaz, dismissing tropical cli- 
chés. “In Manila you grow up 
with these materials. They’re 
not new or refreshing.” 
Gradually developed as a 
set of thatched cottages linked 
by courtyards and colon- 
nades, the compound sug- 
gests Balinese temples and 
Thai, Balinese and Indian 








resort architecture. Visitors 
enter the residence through 
a stone-and-thatch portal 
crafted on-site by Balinese 
stonemasons. Invariably, a 
hush sets in; the senses take 
over. The scents of ylang- 
ylang, jasmine, roses and 
other perfumed flowers in- 
fuse the air. The effect is 
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akin to stepping into a mon- 
astery. “When they walk 
down the hallways, they low- 
er their tones,” Ruby Diaz 
Roa observes of her guests. 
“They notice the butterflies, 
all in whispers.” 

The architecture of the 
Philippines, lesser known than 
that of some of the 7,100- 













Top: Ruby Diaz Roa and her hus- 
band often dine alfresco on an open 
platform, but when it rains, they 
use the indoor dining area. At right 
is an 18th-century Burmese statue. 
AsoveE: In the master suite’s living 
area is a portrait of the Roas’ daugh- 
ter Gabby, painted by Isabel! Diaz. 
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sland archipelago’s neigh- 


bors, draws its materials and 
leep emotional power from 
e earth. In much Phil- 

ppine building, there is a 
Mporous boundary between 
Weast and West and between 
Mputside and in. Residences 

can be open to the elements. 
{Many are crafted with tim- 
h ers, stone from ancient lava 

ows, flat translucent shells 

om shallow waters and tall 
ogon grasses bundled to- 
gether for thatch. 

The sisters come by the 

onastic look honestly: Both 

ere educated at St. Scholas- 
ica’s College, a well-known 

atholic girls’ school in Ma- 
nila where the classrooms 
are reached through pergolas. 

he open-air, cogon-thatched 

alkways of the Roa residence 
are punctuated by sculptures 
of Buddhas and 16th-century 
Cambodian gods, as well as the 
occasional carved Balinese 
stone pig used for a column 
base. A stone rice grinder, a 
stowaway from the fabled 
Philippine rice fields, be- 
comes a romantic vehicle for 
floating hibiscuses. 

The compound is intend- 
ed to be a peaceful, sybaritic 
sanctuary for working par- 
ents. Ruby Diaz Roa is a 
businesswoman; Alfredo Roa 
owns a bank and a freight- 
forwarding company. “This 
place does not allow the in- 
trusion of children,” Ruby 
Diaz Roa explains. “We light 
100 candles for dinner. We 
have late-evening conversa- 
tions, quiet strolls. The only 
physical activity required is 
that of the masseuse.” 

Among the collection of 
freestanding bungalows is a 
master suite, a living/dining 
room cottage, a Chinese-style 
home theater, a templelike 
guest bath cottage, a spa and 
self-contained guest rooms. 
The thatched theater, mod- 
eled on the Forbidden City, 
is a resplendent eye-catcher 
outfitted in red paint and 

continued on page 174 





Opposite: The guest powder room, 
with a washbasin placed at its cen- 
ter, is designed to evoke a temple. 
The mirror surround over the table 
was originally part of an opium bed. 
Top: From the outdoor dining area, 
steps flanked by Chinese granite 
sculptures lead up to the theater. 


Axove: In a Japanese-influenced 
guest room, Philippine mon} 

jars sit on pedestals before 

leafed walls. The bedcoves 

the side walls of the sicey 

are done in Thai silk. Ko/, the paint- 
ing behind the bed, is by Ramon 
Diaz, Ruby and Isab -I’s brother. 
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A SCULPTURAL RETREAT TAKES HOLD ON GREAT MERCURY ISLAND 
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Architecture by Savin Couélle/Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


here are occasions 

when a love of 

place is so power- 

ful that it can cause 
even the most judicious of 
men to commit themselves 
to life-consuming projects 
of land stewardship, house 
planning and house making. 
As with all infatuations, rea- 
sonableness and practicali- 
ty are beside the point; what 
matters is giving in to the 
love and following it wher- 
ever it leads. 

Such is the case with Great 
Mercury Island, a private is- 
land off the coast of New 
Zealand that was purchased 
by a pair of New Zealand 
businessmen a quarter of a 
century ago, when they were 
still in their 20s. In time one 
of the businessmen and his 
wife commissioned a house 





from the inimitable architect 
Savin Couélle, who is him- 
self, as it happens, married to 
a New Zealander and who 
calls his country-by-marriage 
“one of the most likable, equi- 
table, open places I have ever 
known, a country where in- 
telligence and valeur humain 
matter over everything else.” 
Even though the building of 
this particular house was a 
challenge, having the oppor- 
tunity to work in New Zea- 
land was, Couélle says, “some- 
thing close to a dream.” 

The house Couélle made 
for the couple is only part of 
a story that goes back more 
than a millennium. It was in 
the year 700, or thereabouts, 
that the Maori are thought to 
have settled on Great Mer- 
cury Island, which in their 
legends is considered their 








Tor: “The concept was to build two 
houses instead of one large one and 
to integrate them with the natural 
land forms,” says one of the owners 
of a retreat on Great Mercury Island, 
in New Zealand, designed by archi- 
tect Savin Couélle. Farmland sur- 
rounds the five-acre compound. 





Asove: The guesthouse, which the 
couple dubbed Down House, is built 
into the hillside below the main 
structure. Opposite: Couélle used 
local stone for the archway that 
marks the entrance to the living 
room. A black-marble banquette is 
at left. Terra-cotta covers the floor. 
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point of origin. They cultivat- 
ed kumaras, a kind of sweet 
potato, and formed tribal com- 
munities that at their height 
reached a population of an 
estimated 5,000, on as many 
acres. But by 1800 they ap- 
pear to have abandoned Great 
Mercury altogether. 

Traces of the Maori abound 
in the area, where in 1769 
Captain Cook observed the 
transit of Mercury (hence its 
name) and planted the British 
flag on New Zealand soil for 
the first time. Adzes, tools of 
stone and bone, and fishing 
hooks and lures continue to 
turn up on the beach. “It’s 
as though someone might 
have dropped them yesterday,” 





says the husband. “There’s 
a spiritual quality to Great 
Mercury, a powerful sense of 
the past. It hangs in the at- 
mosphere as thick as fog.” 
The present is not with- 
out its own power, however: 
Great Mercury has 50 miles 
of pristine coastline, which 
remain open to the public, 
with certain standard wilder- 
ness protections. John Dory, 
tuna, snapper, crayfish, scal- 


Ricut: Blue geometric tiles serve 
as a headboard in the guesthouse’s 
arden room. “They reflect the feel- 
ing of the sky,” says the wife. “Terra- 
cotta gives the space a very earthy 
feel.” Reproductions of 15th-century 
convent stools, made by Couélle’s 
joiner, are at the end of the bed. 








Lert: The living room in Down 
House “has a panoramic view of the 
bay,” notes the architect. Recycled 
beams from a meat-processing 
plant support the ceiling. Couélle 
designed the concrete banquette. 
The stools and the low table are by 
French sculptor Francois Thevenin. 


lops and mussels thrive in its 
immaculate waters. Four thou- 
sand sheep and 1,000 cattle 
graze in its meadows; indeed, 
European immigrant fami- 
lies farmed Great Mercury 
until it was acquired in 1977 
by the husband and his busi- 
ness partner. “An island is 
difficult to farm profitably,” 
he points out. “When we 
took possession of the place, 
we had to repair roads, build 
fences, maintain buildings 
and eradicate invasive gorse. 
All this restoration is why 
we lived for so many years 
in, basically, a shack.” 

With the island finally in 
good condition, the couple 
turned to Couélle, whom 
they met on Sardinia when 
they stayed at the Hotel Cala 
di Volpe, on the Costa Sme- 
ralda, designed by his fa- 
ther. There they became ac- 
quainted with the architect’s 
naturalistic structures, which 
he shapes, sometimes even 
sculpts, to fit specific, often 
gently sloping sites. An al- 
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“T kept decoration to a minimum,” 
says Couélle. “Everything you see 
OR ae AMS CC: 
geometric tiles intersect in the 























most decade-long conversa- 
tion between the architect and 
the owners began; Couélle 
visited Great Mercury on sev- 
eral occasions, and eventual- 
ly a concept emerged. 

From the beginning the 
house was planned in two 
parts: the main residence, or 
Up House, and the guest res- 
idence, or Down House. Both 
respect the natural topog- 
raphy of the hill on which 
they were carefully sited to 
stand out of the way of the 
wind, which can be strong on 
Great Mercury, yet within 
optimal view of the harbor. 
Both permit generous, casual 
indoor-outdoor living, and 
both reflect Couélle’s par- 
ticular aesthetic, in which a 
house emerges as much from 
his hands as from his head. 
“The thing about Savin,” says 
the wife, “is that either you 
run with him or you don’t 
hire him. He’s an artist. He 
can be very changeable. A 
wall would go up, he’d decide 
the angle wasn’t right, and 
during lunch he’d go at it 
with a jackhammer himself. 
At the end of the day, though, 
the place has a huge amount 
of magic.” 


Ricut: “It represents the beach,” 
the wife says of the bath that ad- 
joins the “shipwreck” room. The 
architect embellished the plaster 
walls with driftwood and diamond- 
shaped terra-cotta tiles. 


ABOVE: “Savin was exceptionally 
enthusiastic in his use of local ma- 
terials,” says the husband. “Our 
house reflects the mood of the is- 
Jand—the rocks and boulders 

and wood from the shore. A com- 
plete interaction of man and land 
is expressed here.” 


Some of this derives from 
Couélle’s deep attunement to 
setting. The structures make 
generous use of site-sensi- 
tive materials: stone, tile and 
plaster molded into organic 
forms; pebbly blue glass, re- 
cycled wood, even driftwood 
and sailcloth. One memorable 
room, the guest quarters in 
Up House, was nicknamed 
the shipwreck room for its 
playful deployment of drift- 


continued on page 175 
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“It is my goal to create a house whose origins you cannot be sure of. — | 
_ Is it natural? Is itfound and modified? Is it a piece of sculpture? - 
Some or-.all of this wondering should, ideally, always happen.” — 
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Restoration Architecture and Interior Design by Murat Atabarut/Text by Christopher Finch/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


here are a handful 

of great cities— 

Venice, Sydney, 

Rio, San Francis- 
co, come to mind—where 
land and sea combine to 
create a special kind of ur- 
ban arcadia. Istanbul, with 
ornate mosques, handsome 
villas and bustling commercial 
districts clustered alongside 
the busy waters of the leg- 
endary Golden Horn, is just 
such a place. 

It is said by natives that Is- 
tanbul has two climates, one 
governed by the north wind, 
the other by the south wind. 
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‘The weather here has many 
moods, and one of its few 
relative certainties is that 
during the summer months, 
when temperatures and hu- 
midity soar, a cooling breeze 
from the northeast blows 
down the channel of the Bos- 
porus, where Europe and Asia 
meet. For this reason, then, 
beginning in the 17th cen- 
tury, members of the Otto- 
man dynasty began to erect 
summer palaces there. 
Known as yali, these re- 
treats were built of timber 
and outfitted with all the 


luxuries taken fer sranted by 


the elite of one of the most 
powerful empires the world 
has ever seen. One such 
structure that has survived 
disaster and neglect is Fe- 
thi Pasa Yalisi, located on 
a wooded stretch of water- 
front a short distance from 
the sleek modern span of 
the 1973 Bosporus Bridge. In 
some respects it 1s compara- 
ble to the palatial “cottages” 
built by America’s robber 
barons in seaside towns like 
Newport and Southampton, 
modest in its architectural 
allusions yet grand in its so- 
cial assumptions. 





ABOVE: “It was one of the most 
prominent houses built by the Otto- ~ 
mans in the 18th century,” architect f 
and designer Murat Atabarut says | 
of Fethi Pasa Yalisi, a yalz, or sum- 
mer palace, that he restored on 

the Bosporus, in Istanbul, Turkey. 
“All that remains is the part that 
housed the women’s quarters.” 


| 
Opposite: The ceiling in the main | 
drawing room, like that of all of the 
rooms, “was repainted according 

to the original design by a Turkish , 
artisan,” says Atabarut. A 19th- 
century crystal chandelier hangs 
above a set of Louis XV-style gilt} 
fauteuils and other French furnish- | | 
ings. The carpet is Persian. 
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“Yah of the 19th century were dec- 
orated with French furnishings 
because the culture was widely ac- 
cepted by the Ottomans,” explains 
Atabarut. A Baccarat crystal chande- 
lier, made for the Oriental market in 
the 1800s, illuminates the main sa- 
lon. A Persian rug rests on the floor. 
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A notable feature of the interiors is the restoration 
work that was done on the ceilings, which 
were repainted according to the original designs. 
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“Tt took us four years to find the 
furniture and artworks for the 
house,” says the architect. “Many 

| of the pieces are from dealers in 
'Paris, Rome, Naples and Istanbul.” 
‘Ricut: The study. Artist Emine 
'Verim spent almost eight months 
re-creating the ceiling’s floral motif. 


A el 


Lert: A collection of blue-and- 
white porcelain tops the gilt brack- 
ets and the Louis XV oak console 
in the dining room. The crystal lus- 
ters are Irish. Two antique Austrian 
chairs, upholstered in leather, are 
by the English mahogany table. 
The wall is covered in blue velvet. 


“What you see now was 
originally part of a larger 
structure,” explains Murat 
Atabarut, the architect and 
designer commissioned to 
restore the building’s interi- 
ors to their former glory. “It 
was in fact the harem—the 
women’s quarters. The rest 
was destroyed in a fire.” This 
summer palace was built in 
the 18th century by Fethi Ah- 
met Pasa, an important gen- 
eral in the Ottoman army. 
Royalty was entertained here. 
Abdiilhamid II, one of the 
last sultans of the Ottoman 
empire, was a guest. 

“Early in the 19th centu- 
ry,” continues Atabarut, “the 
building was restyled, with 
arched French windows and 
an Empire-style staircase be- 
ing added in keeping with 
the fashion of the day. In the 
20th century it became run- 
down and was divided into 
two parts by descendants of 
Fethi Ahmet Pasa’s. Recently 
the house was restored by 
the present owner, and I was 
called in to refurbish and re- 
furnish it in accordance with 
its original usage while up- 
dating the facilities to pres- 
ent-day standards.” 

The exterior of the house 
has been reconditioned with- 
out altering its character, 
which is entirely typical of 
the era in which it was built, 
notably in the way in which 
sections of the upper floor 
of the house extend forward 
from the lower, supported 
by projecting wood brack- 
ets or, at the north end, by 
square pilotis. 

The main entrance is at 
this north end and is the 
grandest feature of the oth- 
erwise handsome but unpre- 
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Ricut: “I incorporated some Neo- 
classical-style furniture in coffee 
colors,” Atabarut says of the morn- 
ing coffee r & Chinese low 
table is antique. Turkish works of 
calligraphy flank the painting. Two 
bronzes, by Barbedienne, are on the 
cabinet and by the window at right. 


Atabarut reconfigured the guest 

rooms so that each would have a 

bath. “I considered the necessities of 
today and changed the plan accord- 
ingly,” he says. BELOw: In one guest 
room, an 18th-century chest, orna- 
mented in the Edirne style, is at the 
foot of the English four-poster bed. 
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tentious exterior. The two- 
story Palladian windows pro- 
vide soaring vertical accents, 
and the forecourt takes the 
form of a large mosaic adapt- 
ed from Neoclassical designs. 
The entrance opens direct- 
ly onto a breathtaking mar- 
ble-floored hall, used for 
cocktail parties, that is fur- 
nished in a style that illus- 
trates the design philosophy 





| Atabarut applied to the inte- 
rior as a whole. 

“When the structure was 
first remodeled, in the early 
19th century, there were close 
political and commercial ties 

| between France and the Ot- 
toman Empire,” he explains. 
“One result was that French 
taste was adopted by wealthy 
Ottoman families. I used this 
as a guiding principle, but I 


== 


also blended in some Italian 
pieces. To find just the right 
furnishings took four years, 
during which time I worked 
closely with the owner.” 

In the entrance hall, one 
finds a Napoleon III chande- 
lier, French and Italian fur- 
niture, paintings and sculp- 
ture rooted in classical myth, 
and a low table created in 
part from 18th-century Ot- 


toman ceiling ornaments. Al- 
so featured are a ceramic 
heater, of the sort manufac- 
tured in France especially for 
the Eastern market, and a 
marble fountain—tradition- 
ally employed in Ottoman 
palaces, says Atabarut, to 
prevent visitors from over- 
hearing private conversations. 
An 18th-century Venetian 

continued on page 175 
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English yew trees shade the break- 
fast garden on the south side of 
the house. A marble French statue 
is next to the reflecting pool, which 
was installed in the 1800s. The 
extension on the upper floor, sup- 
ported by wood brackets, was a 
common feature in yali design. 
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Architecture and Interior Design by 
Akira Watanabe Architect & Associates 
Text by Michael Webb 

Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


ver the past 20 years Akira 

Watanabe has completed 

about 40 houses, in which 

he has reinterpreted tradi- 
tional forms, materials and details, giv- 
ing them a timeless character. Working 
with a few assistants, this modest, soft- 
spoken Japanese architect has built a 
solid reputation by creating the illu- 
sion of spaciousness on confined ur- 
ban sites and devising oases of serenity 
amid the frenzy and visual chaos of 
Tokyo. The house in Mejirodai, a qui- 
et residential area not far from the 
center of the city, was designed for 
a client who had seen an article on 
one of Watanabe’s recent houses and 
was impressed by its combination of 
strength and beauty and subtle fusion 
of new and old, as well as by its simplic- 
ity and warmth. 

The house displays all these qualities 
in full measure. An apartment block and 
houses press in from either side on 
the wedge-shaped plot, but the ground 
falls sharply away so that the south- 
facing rooms command a vista of trees 
and the urban skyline. There is even the 
luxury of a cobbled alley leading off 
the street, which provides access to the 
steel-walled main entrance and extends 
down the hill to the dwellings below. 
The fagade is impassive: a block of the 
finest, form-poured concrete, with win- 
dows punched into the upper stories on 
each side. To assure privacy, the street 
wall is windowless, but its center sec- 
tion is pushed out a foot to admit light 
around the periphery and through tiny 
glass inserts. 

From within, this detached plane, 
studded with brilliant points of light, 


The bamboo-ceiling = room 
is situated on the thir: to af- 
ford the view of the city id 
to receive energy and wi 
Watanabe. “There’s the sii 

ous sense of belonging to, aric in 
sheltered from, the activity of th 
city.” Watanabe designed the lamp. 
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Asove: Linking the living room, the 
dining room and the stair hall is a 
mesh-and-glass-enclosed well that 
runs vertically through the core of 
the house. The architect calls this a 
“woven space, where light and sight 
lines connect and allow moments 
of reflection on daily life.” 


Lert: A set of George Nakashima- 
designed bow-back chairs is in the 
dining room, along with a bench, 
an oak table and chest of drawers, 
and two light fixtures by Watanabe. 
The wall at the head of the table is 
covered in handmade paper that 
has been dyed with indigo. 


appears to float free, as does the steel- 


and-teak staircase linking the basement | 


media room to three residential lev- 


els and a roof terrace. The open treads | i 
and the elegant geometry of the steel- J 


rod balustrade are illuminated by sky- 
lights, sidelights and downlights. Wa- 
tanabe says that the concept for the 
interior came to him very quickly as 
he looked out from the edge of the es- 
carpment to the clustered towers of 
the Shinjuku district. “I felt the en- 
ergy of the city and wanted to bring 
that into the house,” he recalls. “In 
my earlier buildings, the rooms were 
usually linked horizontally, but here, 
the composition is extended upward 
so that the different spaces, light and 
human movement flow through this 
vertical axis.” 

Throughout the house there is a lay- 
ering of walls and screens and of natu- 
ral and industrial materials. Smooth 
teak paneling complements the shut- 
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room—which has a central 
Ves ees teO Men CRoiiewth 
architect placed a reed 
side and a shoji scree mr 
“We ¥% used see 

als in this house,” I 
give depth and el 






































Lert: The spartan master bed- 
room features a one-arm chair by 
Nakashima, polished-teak floors 
and stucco walls. BELow Lert: In 
the master bath, the planked floor 
and ceiling, the paneled walls and 
the tub are all made of cypress. 
The high, narrow window admits 
light from the hall beyond. 













tered concrete, bamboo is juxtaposed 
with silvery chains, and shoji screens 
on the first floor find an echo in) 
the steel mesh around an upper land- 
ing. Every volume in the house is con- 
tained by a larger space, and subtle 
shifts of angle and texture add to the) 
sense of discovery. The experience 0 
passing through the blank facade an 
being drawn through a succession o 
cleverly composed, cunningly lit enclo- | 
sures before emerging onto the roof is) 
quintessentially Japanese. . 

Each floor has its distinct charac-. 






















latest precision-engineered electron- 
ics is evident, especially in the media 
room. However, fortunate guests may 
be invited to join her in the expan- 
sive receiving room just inside the first- 
floor entrance. There, the character of iif 
the house changes dramatically as one 
moves from concrete and steel to ta- 
tami and sliding reed screens, a ceiling) 
of bamboo and woven cedar and a fire} 
pit with a raised surround of polished) 
chestnut. Sunlight filters in from a gar- 
den filled with shrubs, evoking a rural) 
retreat, and a single scroll and flowery 
arrangement relieve an expanse of soft- 
toned plaster. Yet this homage to tradi- 
tion is set off by quotation marks. The 
materials and design vocabulary are au- 
thentic, but the detailing is contempo- 
rary in spirit. 

The second-floor bedrooms offer a 
mixture of rough stucco and smooth 
paneling. Glass doors enclose the cy- 

continued on page 176) 
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Opposite: The slender, gridded 
steel of the exterior terraces is jux- 
taposed against the residence’s 
monolithic poured-concrete vol- 
ume and continues Watanabe’s 
principal theme of appreciating 
“the urban rhythms of the city,” he 
says, while protecting “the more 
intimate rhythm within the home.” 
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Ukrainian 
JEWEL BOX 


A COTTAGE IN KIEV OPENS TO UNEXPECTED TREASURES 


Interior Design by 

William W. Stubbs, tipa 

Text by Michael Ennis 
Photography by Phillip H. Ennis 


illiam W. Stubbs laughs 
at the suggestion that 
he’s become the interi- 
or design czar of the 
former Soviet Union. But with more 
than a half-dozen projects under way in 
former Soviet republics—they range 
from a two-story penthouse in down- 
town Moscow to a castle outside Kiev— 
the Houston-based designer has unri- 
valed experience in working in places 


where interior design was an alien con- 
cept when he started almost a decade 
ago. Along the way he has overcome a 
preconsumer economy (in the begin- 
ning, even screwdrivers and screws had 
to be shipped from the United States) 
and personal risk—among his misad- 
ventures, he’s been rattled awake by car 
bombs, summarily deported for a minor 
error in his visa and rousted by state se- 
curity agents with drawn guns. How 





Stubbs has done things in the former 
Soviet empire, however, is even more 
impressive than that he’s done them at 
all: He’s inspired an extraordinary re- 
vival of almost forgotten Old World 
traditions amid the post-glasnost rush 
to modernity. 

_ The prototype for all of Stubbs’s proj- 
‘ects in the former Soviet Union is an 
elegant little gem of a guest cottage 
tucked away behind a lavishly reinvent- 


ed 19th-century-style country manor— 
also Stubbs’s work—in Kiev (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, December 1998). Origi- 
nally built by prison-camp labor for 
the Ukrainian Communist Party boss, 
the 20-acre estate was purchased by 
a Ukrainian-born American business- 
man who had escaped Stalin’s murder- 
ous regime while still a boy; after the 
collapse of the Soviet system, he re- 
turned as an unpaid economic adviser to 


AsoveE Lert: Houston-based de- 
signer William W. Stubbs resurrect- 
ed an abandoned caretaker’s resi- 
dence to provide a temporary haven 
for his client while they worked on 
the main house in Kiev, Ukraine. 
ABove: Stubbs raised the ceiling and 
exposed the beams in the living 
room. A Persian rug complements 
the Brunschwig & Fils wallcovering. 
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the president of the new republic of 
Ukraine. Behind the Stalin-era main 
house (with the red hot-line telephone 
to the Kremlin still sitting on a night- 
stand), Stubbs and his client discovered 
a caretaker’s dwelling that was far from 
charming at first take. “We walked 
through waist-high weeds to come to 
this abandoned cottage with paper walls 
and wavy linoleum floors,” Stubbs says. 
“Tt reminded me of little houses I had 
visited in small towns in Texas. But once 
we’d seen the entire estate, I was just 
drawn back to that little-bitty house. I 
saw it as a Black Forest cottage, a sort of 
Hansel and Gretel retreat.” 

Aside from its ultimate role as a 
guesthouse, he also saw the cottage as a 
temporary residence that could be fin- 
ished considerably more quickly than 


some rooms we weren’t able to do that, 
so you have low ceilings. We just appre- 
ciated the house for what it was.” But 
the determination to stick to indigenous 
labor and materials soon produced sig- 
nificant dividends. “We found that cop- 
per was easy to come by in Ukraine,” 
recalls Stubbs, who usually encountered 
only shortages; even lumber had to be 
custom-cut and -milled. “These local 
craftsmen took copper sheets and scaled 
the whole roof with them, almost like a 
fish. It was stunning to see how care- 
fully they crafted the copper.” 

Another notable local resource was 
the sizable community of artists he dis- 
covered in Kiev’s massive, numbingly 
impersonal Soviet-era apartment blocks. 
In one of the cottage’s bedrooms, he has 
clustered views of Kiev’s churches and 


“| thought of the rooms as jewel boxes 
where you're filling up every corner with 
something beautiful and interesting.” 


the grandly ambitious main house. But 
as with the larger house, Stubbs and his 
client resisted the speediest and most 
cost-effective approach, which would 
have been to tear everything down and 
start over. “The usual practice was to 
bring in foreign labor and materials, 
scrape the ground clean and build 
something in a modern German or Ital- 
ian style that had no relationship to 
anything Ukrainian. My client and I 
wanted to be respectful of what was al- 
ready there, using the materials and la- 
bor we could find locally.” 

That approach confined Stubbs, who 
has done several major historic preser- 
vation projects in the United States, to 
the tiny footprint of the existing cottage 
(a nine-by-12-foot Persian carpet pro- 
vides wall-to-wall coverage in the living 
room). “We put in new windows and 
put on a new roof,” he says. “We raised 
the ceiling and exposed the beams in the 
living room to carry your eye up. In 


“The owner entertained the presi- 
dent of Ukraine in the dining room. 
It became quite the spot in Kiev and 
one of the owner’s favorite places to 
be. It’s just a charming space,” the 
designer remarks. He used draperies 
of heavy, interlined cut velvet to give 
the room a “thermal blanket feel.” 


cathedrals, painted by Kievan artists in 
an accomplished 19th-century academic 
style no longer taught in the West. 
“Most of them are winter scenes, some- 
what chilly-looking,” Stubbs says, “but 
because of the opulence of the bedcov- 
erings, you feel warm looking at them.” 

He also found himself sought out by lo- 
cal artists and craftsmen, such as the 
wood-carver who presented him with a 
small wooden box. “He was a wonderful 
man who really wanted to participate in 
the project,” Stubbs remembers. “But 
although the little box was very nice, it 
gave me no idea what he could do. So I 
gave him a small sketch of some ideas 
for outdoor furniture, just before I had 
to leave the site for six weeks.” He re- 
turned to find a set of chairs and ot- 
tomans beautifully carved with native 
folk patterns in kiln-dried wood; they 
became the prized furnishings of the 
cottage’s tranquil garden terrace. “It’s a 
beautiful courtyard that gives a sense of 
sitting in the middle of the forest,” he 
observes. “You feel like you’re a hundred 
miles from civilization.” 

The interior is nothing if not civi- 
lized, however: more reminiscent of 
Anna Karenina than Hansel and Gretel. 
“I thought of the rooms as jev el boxes 
where you're filling wu» every corner 
with something beau ful, something 
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ABOVE: Stubbs chose sumptuous 
linens, draperies and wallcoverings 
to make the guest room inviting 
despite its small dimensions. RIGHT: 
In the larger bedroom, he opted for 
a queen-size pillowtop mattress, a 
rarity in Kiev. “People came from 
all around to see that mattress go in.” 


interesting, something comfortable,” 
says the designer, who relied on 19th- 
century furnishings and richly textured 
fabrics to not only suggest dense layers 
of pre-Soviet history but provide a 
sense of warmth in the often frosty cli- 
mate. “All the fabrics are tactile and lux- 
urious, things you can cover up in, feel 
cozy and warm in,” he notes. “We re- 
created this sense of Old World lux- 
ury in a really small amount of square 


footage. And it was all a precursor of 
what was to come in the large house and 
the rest of the estate.” 

More important, in the view of 
Stubbs and his client, the history-con- 
scious style of the cottage taught local 
professionals the potential of their own 
heritage. “When we started, none of 
our construction people had ever seen a 
really nice house. They couldn’t under- 
stand why we wanted this patina on 
everything, this layer of age. They were 
so discouraged. They loved having that 
brand-spanking-new look. But when we 
finished with the guest cottage, every- 
one understood. I think we earned the 
respect of everyone involved in the proj- 
ect by how carefully we honored this 
little cottage.” O 


Lert: The caretaker of the estate 
pauses on the granite bridge that 
links the guesthouse to the rest of 
the property. “It took over a year to 
complete, since it was built from 
scratch and each of the stones was 
hand-picked,” Stubbs says. “It has a 
Central Park look to it,” he adds. 








“All the fabrics are tactile and luxurious, things you 
can cover up in, feel cozy and warm in. We re-created this 
sense of Old World luxury,” says the designer. 








All in the! Family 


AN ARCHITECT CREATES A HOUSE FOR HIS SON ON THE CHILEAN CONT) 











Chilean art collector Carlos Cruz 
asked his father, architect Roberto F. 
Cruz, to design a residence for him 
and his four daughters in the resort 
town of Zapallar, northwest of San- 
tiago. Lerr: Docas cover the slope 
near the oceanfront fa¢ade of the 
concrete-and-glass structure. 


Ricut: The house is located about 
two miles from the beach at Zapallar. 
BELow: Roberto Cruz offset the con- 
crete with stone for the path lead- 
ing to the entrance. A pair of pools 
on either side of the path are heat- 
ed by the sun; the warm water is then 
circulated to a lower-level pool. 














Architecture by Roberto F. Cruz/Text by Wendy Moonan 
Photography by Carlos Eguiguren 


ometimes an architect's 
most important com- 
mission is the house he 
designs for his parents, 
because they give him free 
rein to do what he wants. Just 
think of Charles Gwathmey’s 
iconic modern beach house 
for his family in Amagansett, 
New York (see Architectural 


Digest, September 2002), or 
Robert Venturi’s postmodern 
house for his mother in Chest- 
nut Hill, Pennsylvania. These 
pathbreaking houses won their 
architects world renown. 
Children, on the other 


hand, don’t often commis- 
sion houses from their archi- 
tect parents, and even when 
they do, they rarely give them 
total power. Yet this is exact- 
ly what happened recently 
in Chile. Carlos Cruz, an art 
collector who happens to be 
a son, grandson and great- 
grandson of architects, asked 
his father, Roberto F. Cruz, 
to design a summer house for 
him in an exclusive resort on 
the Pacific coast. 

It was not all smooth going. 

“A son can be a very difficult 
client,” says Roberto Cruz. 


“My son studied law, but he’s 
a frustrated architect, and 
this house was his baby. He 
had good ideas, but he was 
also stubborn. Sometimes we 
fought. Sometimes we didn’t 
even speak. Ultimately, he gave 
me the freedom I needed.” 

Son Carlos admits, “We had 
big arguments. It’s a rich re- 
lationship. This was a house 
for me and my four daugh- 
ters. I wanted it to feel cozy. I 
appreciated Father because 
he listened to me, but I left 
the design up to him.” 

The resulting house is in 
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Zapallar, an old resort town 
two hours northwest of San- 
tiago by car. (Zapallar means 
“plantation of the pump- 
kins.”) With verdant hills 
sloping down to the Pacific 
Ocean, the topography re- 
sembles the California coast- 
line, though the climate can 
be hotter and drier. 

Roberto Cruz knows Za- 
pallar because his family has 
been in Chile for centuries. 
“My ancestors came from 
Spain in 1600, after Pedro de 
Valdivia,” he says. “Zapallar 
began in the 1930s as a sum- 
mer resort for rich people 
from Santiago. In those days 
the roads were dirt, and it was 





a real adventure to get there. 
It opened up a bit in the 1940s, 
though it remained quiet for 
a long time. Now it has be- 
come very fashionable.” 

In the early 1970s, after Sal- 
vador Allende came to pow- 
er, a lot of wealthy Chileans 
left the country. Carlos Cruz 
stayed and leapt at the chance 
to purchase a magnificent 
piece of property when one 
became available in Zapallar. 

“IT bought it because it 
overlooks the sea and a small 
lagoon that attracts sea li- 
ons and wild birds,” he says. 
“It’s a dramatic setting, like 
Carmel, California.” 





He sat on it for decades, 
busy raising his family. Then, 
a few years ago, he asked his 
father to design a house for 
the site. 

Roberto Cruz began by 
studying the rock-strewn hill- 
side. “It took many visits to 
situate the house properly in 
relationship to the topogra- 
phy and the ocean,” he says. 

He sited the house on top 
of the hill. It is a modernist 
two-level residence that re- 
flects his admiration for the 
architects Mies van der Rohe, 
Louis Kahn and Frank Lloyd 
Wright. The approach to the 
house is a forbidding concrete 
“privacy wall” that has no 


openings. Two soaring palm 
trees offer the only welcome. 
The house is reached via a 
walkway between two pools 
of water. It takes you past the 
concrete wall to a hidden en- 
trance. There is no clue as to 
what’s on the other side. 
Then all of a sudden, it’s 
kaboomski: There is the shim- 
mering Pacific Ocean in all its 
glory. This dazzling panorama 
is visible through floor-to- 
ceiling windows in the living 
room, dining room, master 
bedroom and guest rooms. 
“T try to express the materi- 
al I’m working with, whether 
it’s steel, glass or plastic,” Ro- 












Top: La Encrusijada by sculptor 
Marta Colvin dominates the en- 
trance hall. Above: El Pan, a 1991 
oil by José Balmes, over the fireplace, 
and a 1994 Rodolfo Opazo work, at 
left, are in the living room, which 
leads to the dining room, beyond. 
Carlos Cruz chose the furnishings. 


Lert: Ina corner of the living room, 
ceramic plates made in 1948 by Pi- 
casso are before José Balmes’s 1983 
Desechos. Near the window is an 
African carved wood sculpture of 

a woman. Resting on a white metal 
base on the table is Metamorphosis, 
1982, by Edgar Negret. 







































































berto Cruz says. Here, he fo- 
cused on glass and concrete. 
He wanted the house to 
blend into the site, so he had 
the concrete tinted to match 
the color of the rocks on the 
hill. (“People are always ask- 
ing us where we managed to 
get stone the same shade,” he 
says. “Now that they under- 
stand, they’re copying us.”) 
The house and terraces step 
down the slope in a carefully 
orchestrated plan. One large 
cement terrace is set into the 
hill three feet below the level 
of the living room; it’s sunk- 
en so it, its furniture and its 
occupants won’t block the 
views of those people sitting 
in the living room. A large, 
cantilevered overhang shades 
the same space—could this be 
anod to Frank Lloyd Wright? 
Think of Fallingwater. 


Steps descend 45 feet 
through common docas (in- 
stead of high-maintenance 
grass or flowers) to a saltwa- 
ter pool cut into the rocks. 

Roberto Cruz was ada- 
mant about building an eco- 
logically sensitive house. The 
pool is heated by solar energy. 
The garden is planted with 
native species. The walls of 
the house have double in- 
sulation to cut down on fuel 
consumption (like homeown- 
ers in the Hamptons, the Cruz 
family finds itself using its 
new “summer” house all year 
round). In the summertime, 
the cantilevered overhangs 
shield the interior from di- 
rect sun from late morning 
to midafternoon and keep the 
house cool. 

When it came to the inte- 
riors, Carlos Cruz took over. 














“We’re at the edge of the world 
here,” says Carlos Cruz (above, with 
his daughter Antonia on a terrace), 
who uses the house mainly on week- 
ends and as a summer residence. 





“We achieved our objective, which 
was to take full advantage of the 
dramatic ocean view,” says Roberto 
Cruz. “Tt dictated she positioning 


of the house.” Apove: A Le Cor- 
busier chaise lon; in the mas- 


edroom, wh ipies the 


rthwes mn comer. 





Ricut: Carlos Cruz placed rattan 
sofas on a terrace, which he calls 

“a great place to have an evening 
cocktail and look out at the ocean.” 
The cantilevered slab above helps 
protect the area from the elements. 
Next to and beneath the master bed- 
room, at far left, are more bedrooms. 























He is first and foremost an 
art collector and has works 
by major Chilean and other 
Latin American painters and 
sculptors in every room. He 
decorated the house with 
modern furniture classics like 
the Le Corbusier chaise, glass 
tables and Wassily chairs. He 
has mixed Picasso plates from 
the 1940s with early-20th- 
century African masks and 
sculptures. He has several 
fine antique rugs, including a 
Heriz in the living room that 
he bought in London. It’s a 
sophisticated look, especially 
for a beach house. 

Is Carlos Cruz happy with 
his house? “Very,” he says. 
“No one could have done it 
better than Dad.” Now that’s 
filial piety. O 
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Top: A terrace overlooks the rocky infinity-edge pool, located on a 


shore. On the modern glass-and- plane on one of the property’s low- 
stone table isa bronze sculpture by _ er points, “was intended to echo 
20th-century Chilean artist Raul the coastline and create a double 
Valdivieso. ABOvE: The saltwater horizon,” notes Roberto Cruz. 























BORA BORA NUI 


ontinued from page 95 
deferred to the setting with traditional 
Polynesian structures made of yellow 
malau and thatched pandanus leaves. “The 
concept was to integrate the resort with 
the landscape and at the same time come 
up with a design that held up well,” he 
pays. Island woods like coconut, maru- 
maru and hand-carved kahia warm the 
interiors of the bungalows and public 
buildings. “I go by feeling and always try 
to use a lot of materials that are local,” ex- 
plains Lulu Wane, who is Tahitian. Work- 
ing with Lacombe, she furnished the 
ooms with mahogany and rattan pieces, 
and-printed tapa cloths, and sconces and 
andeliers that she makes from oyster 
shells polished to a prismatic luster. 
With 120 suites, the resort probably 
lowes its advertised exclusivity more 
Ito its caliber than its capacity. (Fifty 
percent of the Bora Bora Nui Resort & 
#Spa’s business comes from the United 
pStates; Europe and Japan supply much 
| lof the rest.) But according to Roy, “Guests 


| 
| Island woods like 
coconut, marumaru 
} and hand-carved kahia 
} warm the interiors 


of the bungalows. 








come and say, ‘Oh, it looks empty.’ You 
‘don’t see people much because it’s so 
ispread out.” Privacy-conscious guests 
} (Jacques Chirac is scheduled to swing 
|by) are indulged with their own kay- 
jaks or paddleboats, private pandanus 
jumbrellas and sequestered bungalows. 
“The bungalows are fully equipped 
/with satellite TVs, fax machines, com- 
puter data ports,” says Roy. “But, hon- 
estly, that’s not what guests want here. 
| They want to disconnect.” And tune in, 
'no doubt, to the golden sunlight and the 
| whiteness of the sand in the valleys of 
| the volcanoes. 0 





WILDFLOWER HALL 


continued from page 98 

says Sabikhi, whose plan incorporates tur- 
rets, a typically Himalayan roof pitched 
against the region’s heavy snowfalls, 
slate as an exterior cladding material 
and dhajji, or lath-and-plaster construc- 
tion. “Lord Kitchener’s home had been 
replaced by a three-story structure with 
the scale of a large country house. The 





Wildflower Hall is 
poised on a spur with 
views of the Himalayas 
that give even the 
most blasé global 
citizens jelly knees. 





brief to locate an 85-room resort on the 
site of the previous 15-room house was 
not an easy one. The only way we could 
retain a comfortable human scale was 
to restrict the front of the hotel to four 
floors of guest rooms, with the various 
public spaces descending the hillside to 
the rear. Since the forest came up too 
close on the south side, this became the 
service area, with the accommodations 
organized to exploit the excellent vistas 
in all the other directions.” 

Like Sabikhi’s work, Chhada’s is 
sensitive not only to place but to 
Mashobra’s place in history and the 
decorative grammar of the Raj. Tufted 
sofas, marquetry tables and generous 
upholstered lounge chairs with hon- 
ey-colored beechwood frames evoke 
the colonial era without being enslaved 
by it. An improbable quantity of Bur- 
mese teak faces walls, floors and ceilings. 
Guest rooms have specially commis- 
sioned Bokhara carpets with up to 240 
hand knots per square inch. 

In Mahabharata, the ancient religious 
epic, the children of an Indian king 
climb the Himalayas with the idea of at- 
taining heaven. For the rest of us, Wild- 
flower Hall will have to do. 0 





Bora Bora Nui Resort & Spa 
Motu Toopua, Nunue 
Bora Bora, French Polynesia 
Telephone: 689-8 6-48-48 
Fax: 689-86-48-40 
www.boraboranui.com 





Wildflower Hall 
Mashobra 
Chharabra, Shimla-171 012 
Himachal Pradesh, India 
91-177-264-8585 








www.oberothotels.com 
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A Kitchen & Bath Mecca 


Architectural Digest and The 
Merchandise Mart invite you 
to the grand opening of the 
world’s largest collection of 
luxury boutiques for home 
building and renovations. The 
new center will showcase 24 
boutique showrooms with 


ARCHITECTURAL 2 


kitchen and bath products 
from the most recognized and 
respected manufacturers world- 
wide, and will be open to the public 
as well as designers, architects and 
custom builders. 

















Enjoy entertainment, live cooking 
demonstrations, cocktails and hors 
d’oeuvres at the unveiling of this 
truly unique destination for design. 


Wednesday, September 17, 2003 
6-8pm 

The Merchandise Mart 

Chicago, Illinois 


For more information, call (800) 677-6278 
(MART) or visit www.kitchenbathcenter.com. 
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‘ANGSANA RESORT & SPA _ 


continued from page 107 

ingly—architect Ho (along with firm 
designer Dharmali Kusumadi) and his 
colleagues at Banyan Tree Holdings, 
the developers of Angsana Ihuru, have 
managed to make this beachcombers’ 
fantasyland not just respectful of its 
environment but actively protective 
of it. On-site desalination plants pro- 
vide water for the resort, and—to pre- 
serve the delicate corals ringing the 
island—a treatment plant takes care 
of waste. Vegetable and herb gardens 





“We wanted to create 

a hip, contemporary 

resort—younger and 
cooler than other 


vacation experiences 
in the Maldives.” 





are kept pest-free by a flock of chick- 
ens; and water at the resort is heated 
with solar power. 

Perhaps most important, Angsana 
Thuru is actively involved in wildlife 
conservation efforts that will preserve 
this fragile place while allowing visi- 
tors to experience it. The resort retains 
a marine life consultant, biologist Abdul 
Azeez Abdul Hakeem, who oversees its 
award-winning reef conservation pro- 
gram, as well as its nesting ground and 
nursery for baby green sea turtles. 
Those who want to take a proactive 
approach to conservation are welcome 
to help clean the house reef or trans- 
plant young corals, or they can join 
Azeez on one of his guided snorkeling 
safaris, a highlight of any stay here. 
Guests thrill not to a celebrity sighting 
but to a glimpse of the endangered 
Napoleon wrasse, a highly intelligent 
fish capable of remembering its hu- 
man friends—of whom it would appear 
there are plenty at Angsana Ihuru, an 
earthly paradise that seems likely to 
stay that way. 0) 





Angsana Resort & Spa Maldives Ihuru 
Thuru, North Malé Atoll 
Republic of Maldives 
U.S.: 805-499-9101 


WWW.ANgSANA.COM 
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CURVES AHEAD 
continued from page 120 
They come to visit for a couple of 
weeks at Christmas and Easter and for a 
month in summer. I also invite Euro- 
pean and Mexican friends. Whenever I 
entertain, I add bougainvillea to the 
dining table centerpiece, which is al- 
ways filled with shells.” Outside the 
palapa are a terrace and a curved infin- 
ity-edge pool—another reminder of the 
nautilus theme. 

Across the nearby garden, a staircase, 
covered by a pergola, spirals down to 
the third independent element of the 
house—a freestanding red “tower,” situ- 
ated on the lowest part of the site, ac- 
cessed by a wood bridge. It is here that 
the owner works and sleeps—even when 
there are no guests. “I like to isolate my- 
self,” he says. He has a studio/kitch- 
enette on the upper level, a bedroom 
and terrace on the lower. 

“This house is about architectural 
elements and about a tropical jungle 
setting,” the owner says. He is an en- 
thusiastic gardener and has surrounded 
his home with luxuriant vines, coconut 
palms, jasmine and golden trumpet vine 
and dozens of other bright flowers. 

Possenbacher and his friend chose 
the property for their houses because it 
offered a view of a forested peninsula and 
not just of the Pacific. “If you stay for 
a couple of months and gaze only at 





“The materials we use 
are very Mexican. Many 
imported materials 
don’t look right in an 
open-air setting.” 





the sea, you get tired of it,” the owner 
points out. “Alex and I had fun building 
this house. I gave him a lot of freedom 
because he’s my friend. We had only 
one minor difference of opinion. Alex 
prefers orangey ochers; I wanted reds. 
The first time we painted the tower, it 
ended up looking like bubble gum. Red 
fades quickly in the Careyes climate. 
We finally found a painter who put sev- 
eral coats of red on the walls, then a 
wash of fluorescent red on top. I’m pre- 
pared to repaint often to keep every- 
thing red, red, red.” O 








EARTHLY TEMPLES 



































continued from page 137 | 
fuchsia Thai silk lanterns. A rectangula 
outdoor platform designed for moonli 
dining lies in wait, with mini-cabanas fo 
lounging in—an idea borrowed fron} 
Philippe Starck’s poolside design for thi} 
Delano hotel in Miami Beach. “You cat 
have a private life in the middle of «| 
crowd,” explains Diaz. “Dinner often ro 
tates between the platform and the court 
yards. Dining is our main action here.” F 
Diaz’s interiors, in contrast to the}, 
rough-hewn, bark-colored Philippine 
vernacular, tend to be as cool, white anc 
inviting as her sister’s orchids. One gues 
room is Japanese-influenced, the bec 


Diaz’s interiors tend to 
be as cool and inviting 
as her sister’s orchids. 


nestled amid Thai-silk-covered walls 
that recall shoji screens. Another guest 
room contains a Burmese standing Bud- 
dha, illuminated by a silver-leafed wall 
backlit in blue. In this tropical climate, 
Diaz notes, “it has a cold effect, like ice.” 
The master bedroom is a spacious’ 
suite with two raised sleeping alcoves} 
inspired by the Neemrana Fort-Palace’ 
in India. One nook, a simple platform 
with a wooden window designed to: 
mimic one Diaz saw in India, is Ruby) 
Diaz Roa’s favorite place to sleep. The 
entire region, she notes, has become 
home to many meditation centers and} 
yoga retreats, and the feeling of awak-§ 
ening in this enveloping space is simi-- 
larly restful. “It gives you such peace,”’ 
she says. “The morning sun comes‘ 
through, with long shadows of trees and’ 
birds. It’s enchanting.” 
The room sits close by a waterfall, 
with its hypnotic cascading rhythms, 
although Diaz Roa says that sliding 
doors are employed on occasion. The | 
cacophonous, somewhat unpredictable 
thicket outside the door must occa- | 
sionally be tamed, especially when | 
cosmopolitan guests—including her | 
Manhattanite sister Isabel—arrive. 
“They come in, they love the look of | 
the landscape, yet when they’re ready to |j 
sleep, they want to be comfortable,” she | 
explains. “I can live with a lizard on the | 
wall. But not Isabel.” 0 t 


GZ teneteoad Chia Cabal 


UNIQUELY DESIGNED TO DISPLAY AWESOME CUPS. 


Dur Brentwood curio cabinet is in a whole 
lifferent league. Inspired by 18th Century 
English designs, its doors open from either 
side for easy access. Corinthian columns 
sracefully frame glass shelves perfect for 


©2003 Habersham Plantation Corporation. Wedgwood is a registered trademark of We 


your prized possessions, while halogen 
touch-lighting scores big on beautiful 
illumination. Visit habershamdesigns.com 
or call 1-800- HABERSHAM for a dealer near 
HABERSHAM'’ | you. And bring home a trophy of your own. 
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The finest collection of antique, 
custom, and contemporary 
pool tables in the world. 


“The Belvedere” 
Shown in Mahogany, 

this regal table is available 
in your choice of woods 


and finish. 


Created for you, by hand, one at a time. 
Architects, designers and 

connoisseurs of the game have been 
acquiring the finest pool tables in the 
world from us for 80 years. Call for our 
new °35 limited edition 88 page catalog 
of handcrafted pool tables. We deliver 
and install tables anywhere. 


BLATT 


BILLIARDS 


Since 1923 


Beautiful investments to play with... 
Also available through interior designers. 


NEw YORK CITY 


1.800.252.8855 


www.-blattbilliards.com 
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For further information, please contact: 
Wendy Gardner Landau (212) 286-8430 


In Europe: 
Fran Berrick 44-20-7409-0704 
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ontinued from page 143 
Wwood and sailcloth; another, the liv- 
ing/dining room in the same house, 
{draws a visitor’s attention up tiled stair- 
eases and through cavelike openings that 
\might as easily have emerged from the 
jhill as been built into it. “It is my goal to 
|ereate a house whose origins you cannot 
‘jbe sure of,” says the architect. “Is it natu- 
ral? Is it found and modified? Is it a piece 
Jof sculpture? Some or all of this won- 
\dering should, ideally, always happen.” 
| Couélle, who maintains that he is 
“against decoration as such,” believes 
that whatever decoration there is on 
Great Mercury emerges from the 





Couélle believes that 
whatever decoration 
_ there is emerges from 
the houses’ structure. 











houses’ structure. He favors simple, 
minimal furniture, in natural fabrics; all 
jof the freestanding pieces (there aren’t 
many) he and the wife found in Italy, 
which, along with New Zealand, was 
the source of the houses’ building ma- 
terials. Couélle imported his longtime 
‘craftsmen from Sardinia, supervising a 
}construction project that was like “run- 
ning an army—though without the vio- 
lence,” he says. 

Indeed, island building, like island 
living, may enchant and beguile, but it 
jalso takes a good deal of meticulous 
'planning to pull off. “We had to have 
| manpower on the island for three years,” 
the husband explains. “That means 
housing them, feeding them, communi- 

cating with them, washing their clothes, 
bringing all the materials and tools over, 
| either by barge or by helicopter.” For 
| the wife, these logistics are woven into 
the core of daily life on the island: “I 
wake up every morning thinking, What 
| food have we got today? What vegeta- 
| bles are we going to serve? You have to 
| be very organized. You have to think in 
dozens—of bottles of wine, or cans of 
| soft drinks, or loaves of bread. 
| “Life here is like working a great 
| puzzle,” she adds, “but a puzzle of the 
| luckiest, loveliest, most pleasurable kind 
| conceivable.” 0 





OTTOMAN REVIVAL 


continued from page 151 

textile panel hangs on the wall to the 
right of the striking main staircase. 
Some rooms, such as the upstairs study 
and the library, are decorated with 
French pieces, though complemented 
by Persian rugs. Others, including the 
dining room, with its Austrian chairs 
and Irish lusters, display more eclec- 
tic touches. 

The centerpiece of Fethi Paga Yalisi 
is the bas oda, a formal drawing room, 
which by the 19th century had taken 
on a strongly Gallic accent. Other re- 
markable spaces include the main salon, 
with its bon pour l’Orient Baccarat crys- 
tal chandelier; the home theater—out- 
fitted with state-of-the-art audiovisual 
equipment—the morning coffee room, 
angled to the morning sun; and the 
airy breakfast room, its collection of 
swords unexpectedly keeping close 
company with a portrait by Salvador 
Dali. When the weather is fine, break- 
fast can be taken in the garden to the 
south of the building, beside a marble 
reflecting pool and in the shade of an- 
cient yew trees. 

Another notable feature of the interi- 
ors is the restoration work that was done 
on the ceilings, which were painstaking- 
ly repainted by artist Emine Verim ac- 
cording to the original designs. While 
furniture was brought in from Paris, 
Rome and Naples, as well as from an- 





“French taste was 
adopted by wealthy 
Ottoman families. 
I used this as a 
guiding principle.” 





tiques dealers in Istanbul, all of the on- 
the-spot refurbishing was done entire- 
ly by local craftspeople, whose feeling 
for their native tradition is evident in 
the sense of authenticity that permeates 
the building. 

Today’s Turkey is a modern democ- 
racy with a pivotal role to play in 21st- 
century international affairs. A guest at 
Fethi Paga Yalisi is given the opportu- 
nity to step out of that world and catch 
a glimpse of the last glory years of Ot- 
toman splendor. 0 











| Designs to see, from 
Our advertisers... 


Flavor, Inside and Out 


For those who love to enter- 
tain, Dacor outfits the kitchen 
with a complete line of high- 
performance appliances for 
cooking, clean-up and every- 
thing in between. 


The 30” wide dishwasher is 
an exclusive creation—it’s the 
only one in the world—and 
holds 20-plus place settings in each 
load. The 60” dual-fuel range chal- 
lenges even the most avid home 
chefs with its eight-burner cooktop 
and 120,000 BTUs of power. 


And the party can now move out- 
side with the 52” Outdoor Grill 
and Cart; the grilling gourmet will 
appreciate the large grilling sur- 
face, two oversized side burners 
and built-in warming oven. With 
18,000 BTU sealed burners and a 
14” oversized continuous grate, it’s 
easy to prepare a favorite stir-fry, 
oversized pot of lobster or even to 
utilize a griddle for Sunday morning 
pancakes alfresco. 


ARCHITECTURAL 2 





DACOR'S 52” OUTDOOR GRILL 
For more details on Dacor kitchen 
appliances, please call (800) 793-0093, 
or visit www.dacor.com. 


dacor 


Family-Owned. American-Made. 
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Listings continued from page 51 


www.lexus.com 
For information on the Lexus line of luxury 
automobiles, please visit our Web site. Oveus 


THE PASSIONATE PURSUIT OF PERFECTION. 


www.liadro.com Ww 


Lladro's handcrafted creations are borne of the 
inspiration of sculptors and artists; each is an op 


expression, a magical part of life LLADRO 


www.mansourrug.com 
Mansour Collection offers the finest selection of Persian, Oriental and 


European rugs in the world 

MANSOUR 
www.marvin.com 
Marvin Windows and Doors has 


launched a completely redesigned MARVIN7% 
Windows ond Doors 


and restructured Web site 


www. mcguirefurniture.com 
McGuire Furniture Portfolio features premier rattan designs, solid teak, 
bamboo tables, aluminum, laced rawhide, lighting and more. $20. 


wile GW IW AR Je 


www.mbusa.com 
Visit our Web site to experience the style and 


excitement that Mercedes-Benz has to offer. . 
Mercedes-Benz 


www.michaeltaylordesigns.com M 
Specializing in fine antique reproductions, outdoor =——— 
teak and metal collections and outdoor fabrics, all ip 
influenced by Michael Taylor 


www.mohawkind.com 
Mohawk ts the leading producer and supplier of 
flooring for residential and commercial applications. 


Ahh 


MOHAWK 


www.neffkitchens.com 
Extraordinary kitchen environments meet the 


quality and design standards that formerly only neFre 
European manufacturers could offer. ® 
www.nourison.com 

The world’s leader in exquisite area rugs, ° 
including styles from Persian to European Nourison 
to contemporary. 


www.phyllismorris.com 


aie a PEELS MORRIS 
PIAGET 


www.plainfancycabinetry.com 

40-page catalog with designs from Provence IN 

to the Adirondacks. Available primarily TANTO 
east of the Mississippi. $12 ANCY 


www.piaget.com 

Piaget elevates the manufacturing of 
timepieces into an absolute art form 
and true technological achievement 


www.poggenpohl-usa.com 

A world-renowned European kitchen and bath 
cabinet manufacturer with designs ranging 
from contemporary to traditional 





poggen 
pont: 
www.poliformusa.com 
Italy's leading manufacturer of high-end closet 


systems, wall-units, beds and kitchens since 1942 Pokforn 


www.rado.com 

One of the most prominent Swiss watch 
manufacturers and the leading producer 
of scratchproof-design watches 


RADO 


SWITZERLAND 


www.schonbek.com 
Crystal chandeliers by 133-year-old company, from 
classic to iconoclastic, including custom designs 


SCHONBEK’ 


www.experiencescotisdale.com 
Experience luxury resorts, championship golf, 


pampering spas and a thriving art scene 
Scottsdale 
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www.sewardjohnson.com 
For a free catalog of the bronze, life-sized 
sculptures of Seward Johnson, 

please visit our Web site. 
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FOUNDATION 


www.sharpusa.com 
To find out more about AQUOS™, the line 


of inspiring Liquid Crystal Televisions SHARP 
from Sharp, visit our Web site be sharp” 
www.siematic.com 

Browse SieMatic’s online photo e @u:c 
gallery for inspiration on building SieMatic 
the kitchen of your dreams. 
www.smalibone.co.uk 

Stylish bespoke furniture handcrafted by 

England's leading established kitchen SM ATLB O NE 


design company. 


www.snaiderousa.com a» weet 
This year, the Italian luxury kitchen giant snaider O 
celebrates 25 years in America Baran Bi 


www.stantoncarpet.com 
Discover the art of fine carpets— TAK F J 
search through our distinctive product STANTON 
lines or locate a retailer near you ww or CARPET. 


www.starkcarpet.com 
World's leading supplier to the design 
community for rugs, carpets, furniture, 
wallcovering and Old World Weavers’ fabrics. 


Stark 


CARPET 


www.stroheim.com 
High-end resources for decorative fabrics, wallpapers and 
trimmings. Available through interior designers and Stroheim 


& Romann showrooms. STROHEIM & ROMANN 


www.subzero.com 
Sub-Zero, the leader in built-in 
refrigeration, provides innovative 
refrigeration design solutions 


www.thermador.com/pro 
Thermador’s Professional Series enhances your cooking 
experience with unmatched reliability, 


® 
control, versatility and easy clean-up Then madaor 


www.tourisme-montreal.org/AD 
To experience life a la Montréal, Ponts 
Mentréal 


visit our Web site and join Club Montréal 
www tourism montreal org. 


www.u-line.com 
U-Line has distinguished itself as the 

leader in built-in under-counter icemaking {Jef 1] N E 
and refrigeration products TORF ORATION 


www.ventahood.com 
The most powerful, efficient, quiet and easy-to-clean 


ventilation system for your home. VentAtoad. 


www.vikingrange.com 
Viking outfits the ultimate kitchen with 
cooking, ventilation, refrigeration, clean-up 
products and outdoor grills 


CowrorATION 





orev: 


Wwww.vw.com 
For more information about Volkswagen, 


please visit our Web site Drivers wanted. OD) 


www.walkerzanger.com 

Create your own unique vision in tile and stone W A | K [ R 
with our luxurious collection of handmade SPIRE 
ceramic tile, terra cotta, metal, stone and more 1 A N q [ R 


www.wmohs.com 
Exquisite handcrafted kitchens embodying the spirit and charm of 
traditional Europe and times-past America 


Wn4Ohs 


www.wolfappliance.com 
Fuel your passion for cooking with Wolf, the corporate 
companion and kitchen soul mate of Sub-Zero 


WOLFE 
































A JAPANESE EXPRESSION 





continued from page 158 
press-clad master bath, which is as 
fresh and natural as a Finnish sauna. 
The living room extends the full 
width of the third floor, looking south’ 
over an angular steel terrace, past tree- 
tops to a distant forest of commer- 
cial high-rises. The expansive window 
wall is screened by hanging chains 
that complement the bamboo ceiling, 
wood-strip floor and exposed-concret 
walls. Panels of glass set into the roof 
balance the light flooding in from th 
south. The dining alcove is enlivened 
by a wall overlaid with watery-blue- 
and-brown handmade paper. Stairs lead 
up to an elegant Miesian pavilion open- 
ing onto the roof terrace. 
Watanabe wanted to achieve a sense: 
of harmony in every room, stripping: 
away the inessential without leaving: 
the interior uncomfortably austere, | 
and he has achieved this in his choice: 
of furnishings. These include sever-- 
al signature pieces by the late Japa-- 
nese American craftsman George Na-- 
kashima, whose Pennsylvania studio) 
continues to produce chairs, tables and! 
benches that make a virtue of natu-- 
ral irregularities in the wood. Japa-- 
nese connoisseurs place a high value’ 


f 





Every volume in 
the house is contained 
by a larger space, and 
subtle shifts of angle 
and texture add to the 
sense of discovery. 


on imperfections that add character 
to a handsome form and would ap- 
plaud the juxtaposition of Nakashima’s 
side chairs with the massive, locally 
crafted oak dining table, which was — 
designed by Watanabe. | 

The architect considers himself lucky _ 
to have found a client whose sensibility 
mirrors his own and who makes pro- 
ductive use of every part of the house, 
in company with her grown daughter 
and their friends. And her example has 
already inspired a friend to commission 
Watanabe to design a subtle variation 
on the same set of themes. 0 
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#71 rue des St.-Péres 
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THE LONGEST ROAD IN THE WORLD 


IS THE ROAD TO REDEMPTION. 














GM presents an overnight success story, a decade in 
the making. 

Ten years ago, we had a choice. We could keep looking 
in the rearview mirror, or out at the road ahead. 

It was the easiest decision we ever made. 

The hard part meant breaking out of our own bureaucratic 
gridlock. Learning some humbling lessons from our competitors. 
And instilling a true culture of quality in every division, 
in every department, in every corner of the company. 

Today, with quality at the core of our values, we're 
building the best cars and trucks in our history. GM is now 
challenging the automotive world in fuel efficiency, 
advanced emissions controls, styling and design, and 
manufacturing productivity. 

It didn't start yesterday. And it doesn’t happen overnight. 
But last year we launched over twenty new models on the 
way to posting our second straight year of market share 
gains. And a whole lot of you rediscovered that an American 
car can be a great car. 

The road to redemption has no finish line. But it does 
have a corner. 

And it's fair to say we've turned it. 


HOW SIX CYLINDERS DELIVER THE POWER OF A V8 


The 4.2-liter GM Vortec 4200 
Inline 6, found in every 2003 
mid-size SUV, delivers the 
horsepower of a V8 with 

only six cylinders. We used an @ -~ 
all-aluminum composition ee 
and simplified design to reduce Pre 4 ratio, its cylinders fire with the 
weight. We packed both power efficiency of a racecar. 


and punch with 4 valves per 
cylinder, dual overhead 
cams and variable valve 
timing — features rarely 
Mi found in competitive V8s. 
And with a 10:1 compression 


The latest news, reviews and a glimpse of the road ahead. 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE BUICK CADILLAC 


GMC SATURN 


The road back began at dawn. 
GM's culture of quality started with a 
literal wake-up call. In a series of 
mandatory six a.m. meetings, the gospel 
was spread throughout the company. 
Ten very painful but very productive 
years later, GM is now delivering: 
m\ndustry leading emissions controls, 
using the least amount of precious metals. 
= More return customers than any other 
car manufacturer in the world! 

a The top two automotive assembly plants 
in North/South America in the J.D. Power 
and Associates Initial Quality Study"? 


8149 automotive awards in 2002. 


Coming this summer: The rule-breaking, 
game-changing Chevy SSR* 


Coming this summer: Elegance and muscle 
co-mingle in the exhilarating Cadillac XLR* 


Coming this fall: The legendary Pontiac GTO 
roars back with a 5.7-liter V8* 


See it all at www.gm.com/story. 


HUMMER SAAB 


According to R.L. Polk & Co., statistics for Overall Manufacturer Loyalty in 2002 model year, GM ranked highest by having the greatest percentage of households return to 


purchase or lease another GM vehicle. ‘The General Motor 
second highest in North/South America among plants produc 


rooration Oshawa #1, Ontario plant was ranked high 
vehicles for the U.S. market in J.D. Power and As 
of 52,105 U.S. consumer responses indicating owner reported problems during the first 90 days of ownership. www.japower. 


| the Lansing, Grand River, MI plant was ranked 
3 Initial Quality Study:" Study | 


rn. *Limited availability. See dealer for details 
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Compassion is Always in Fashion 


This September, shopping truly makes a difference when you join Mercedes-Benz in supporting Saks Fifth Avenue’s KEY TO THE CURE to raise millions 


in the fight against women’s cancers. The all new 2004 Mercedes-Benz CLK500 Cabriolet (pictured above), built exclusively for Saks Fifth Avenue’s 


KEY TO THE CURE, will be displayed at Saks stores and available at all Mercedes-Benz authorized dealers in September 2003. Mercedes-Benz USA 


expects to contribute over $1 million toward the cause through the sale of these vehicles. Also stop by Saks Fifth Avenue’s KEY TO THE CURE shopping 


event (September 17-20) and pick up the limited edition Danskin T-shirt (pictured below on Nicole Kidman), designed by Stella McCartney exclusively for 


‘Saks. All proceeds from T-shirt sales will benefit the Women’s Cancer Research Fund. 


cial thanks to 
Nicole Kidman, Saks Fifth 
’s KEY TO THE 
JRE 2003 Ambassador 
nd chair of the Women’s 
Nidsm meio ere] eel we 
iciary of the 
Entertainment Industry 
Foundation's Women's 


search Fund 


See your local authorized Mer 


MBUSA.com information on the feature: 


ies-Benz Dealer or visit www.MBUSA.com for 
s all new Mercedes-Benz CLK500 Cabriolet. 


mm KEY TO THE CURE 


Saks Fifth Avenue’s KEY TO THE CURE is a philan- 
thropic initiative benefiting the Women's Cancer 
Research Fund, a donor advised program of the 
Entertainment Industry Foundation in partnership 
with Mercedes-Benz USA. For more information, 
please call 1.888.771.2323 or visit MBUSA.com. 


EIF ENTERTAINMENT 
INDUSTRY FOUNDATION™ 


Ja 
f hh Women's Cancer Research Fund” 
i Ao Entertaarenent industry Foundation Program 


In this section: Pages 1-2 2004 Mercedes 
CLK500 Cabriolet Mocha Black. On her: Oscar 
de la Renta brocade dress, Lambertson Truex 
leather driving gloves. On him: Michael Kors 
stone wool sweater, tweed pants, Bottega 
Veneta woven leather belt. Pages 3-4 2004 
Mercedes SL500 Brilliant Silver. Gucci satin 
corset dress, black leather gloves. Pages 5-6 
2004 Mercedes CL55 AMG Brilliant Silver. 
Gucci black wool zip sweater, black wool pants, 
patent leather loafers. Pages 7-8 2004 
Mercedes SLK230 Special Edition Magma Red. 
On her: Celine black wool turtleneck, white 
leather snap front skirt, “Domino” black and 
white patent leather shoes. On him: Marc 
Jacobs patterned shirt. Page 9 2004 Mercedes 
CLK500 Cabriolet Mocha Black. On her: Chloe 
butterfly wing printed dress; Sergio Rossi shoes. 
On him: John Varvatos brown suede trench 


coat, wine-colored shirt, jeans, boots. 


All featured garments available at Saks stores nationwide 
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PHOENIX 


idealist Micro-L 

Deep Thermal — 

Refinisher 
Gommage — 
rmo-actif lisse 


Your ideal skin. No appointment necessary. 


New. Idealist Micro-D 
Deep Thermal Refinisher 


The ideal partner to Idealist Skin Refinisher. This gentle, 
at-home alternative to micro-dermabrasion delivers 
dramatic skin resurfacing benefits with our exclusive 
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Cover: The residences 
of, clockwise from top 
left, Geoffrey Bradfield 
(page 230), Thad Hayes 
(page 200), Thomas 
Pheasant (page 208) 
and Frank Grill (page 
266). Photography by 
Durston Saylor, Scott 
Frances, Durston Say- 


lor and Erhard Pfeiffer. 


ABOVE RiGut: Neutral 
tones emphasize the 
open space in the liv- 
ing room of architect 
Doug Dworsky’s Los 
Angeles house. Pho- 
tography by Erhard 
Pfeiffer. See page 158. 
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52 CraiG WRIGHT 
Expanding His Hollywood Hills 
Residence to House Books and Guests 
Text by Peter Haldeman 
Photography by David O. Marlow 


76 Metvin Dwork 
The Pioneer Spirit’s Uncommon Collection 
in Manhattan 
Text by Stephen Drucker 
Photography by Scott Frances 


108 S. Marc THEE 
A Simple Plan Realized in the Designer's 
South Beach Pied-a-Terre 
Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Kim Sargent 
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SARAH BUNE 

English Charm Transforms an 1853 Greenwich 
Village Workman's House 
Interior Architecture by Stephen Morgan 

Text by Amanda Vaill 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


Douc Dworsky 

The Architect’s Modernist Solution for 
a Los Angeles Lot 

Text by Peter Haldeman 

Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


THAD Hayes 

Balancing the Modern and the Classic 
in Greenwich Village 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Scott Frances 
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208 THomas PHEASANT 
Serenity Redefined in His 1921 
Georgetown Gatehouse 
Text by Judith Thurman 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


218 JaMEs EsTEs 
His Rhode Island House Joins Yankee Austerity 
and Contemporary Lines 
Text by Joseph Giovannini 
Photography by Scott Frances 


230 GEOFFREY BRADFIELD 
Coaxing Grand Rooms in Manhattan 
to See the Light 
Text by Susan Sheehan 
Photography by Durston Saylor 








Interior designer Karin _ folk art in the dining 
Blake pays homage to room of her house in 
Shaker simplicity and Maine. See page 240. 
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KARIN BLAKE 

Following the Path of a Folk Art Collector, 
from Pennsylvania to Maine 

Text by Nancy Collins 

Photography by David O. Marlow 


BRUCE GREGGA 

A Contemporary Setting in Montecito 

for Art and Antiques 

Architecture by Paul Gray, ara 

Landscape Architecture by Sydney Baumgartner 
Text by Christopher Hall 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


JEFFREY BILHUBER 

A 1920s Nantucket Cottage to Call Home 
Text by Michael Frank 

Photography by Peter Vanderwarker 


FRANK GRILL 

With a Nod to Italy, His Australian Retreat 
Regains Its Bearings 

Text by Christopher Petkanas 

Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


Larry YAW 

The Architect Bends the Rules in His Nest 
Outside Aspen 

Text by Mildred FE. Schmertz 
Photography by David O. Marlow 


MatTTHew WHITE 

Restoring a Gilded Age New York Interior 
to New Glory 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


continued on page 18 








Fifty years of brush had 
to be cleared before ar- 
chitect James Estes 
could build on his fami- 
ly’s property in Rhode 
Island. See page 218. 
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Gayle Wells Mandle and fames Brayton Hall 
Scout the Rhode Island Capital 

Text by Susan Sheehan 

Photography by Alec Marshall 


‘THE PROFESSIONALS: THOMAS BRITT 
On Design and the Lingering Influence 

of Kansas City 

By Nicholas von Hoffman 


DECORATIVE Arts: THE HOUSE OF Patou 
Recalling the Legendary Couturier’s Stie 

et Mare—Styled Paris Interior 
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A collection of wood 
wares at the Rustic 
Furniture Fair in Blue 
Mountain Lake, New 
York. See page 282. 


ESTATES FOR SALE: EDITORS SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
Italy, South Carolina, London, Big Sur, Florida... 


Hore ts: A SORRENTO REVIVAL 

In the Heart of Seattle, the Grande Dame 
Receives a Makeover 

Interior Design by Charles Gruwell 

Text by Patricia Leigh Brown 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


UnsuIitt Houses: BEYOND THE Box 
John Hejduk’s Lyrical Houses for a Painter 
and a Musician Defy Convention 

By Alexander Gorlin 


AD TRaveLs: THE RusTIC FURNITURE FAIR 
An Annual Celebration of American 
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Text by Jeffrey Simpson 

Photography by Alec Marshall 


AD Directory 
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The Récamier sofa, cre- 
ated by Mariette Himes 
Gomez. See page 272. 
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A VOICE SO MAJESTIC, 


EVERY COMPLIMENT 


IS ALSO AN UNDERSTATEMENT. 


Renée Fleming didn’t find music, it found her. The daughter of parents who were voice teachers, 
she went to college hoping to teach De But her voice was about to be heard. In a small night 
club in upstate New York, she Ps singing jazz. Her performances were so incredible that 
legendary saxophonist Illinois Jacquet invited her to tour with him. Understanding her voice was 
a gift, she opted to keep studying music. The Juilliard School immediately saw her talent; the rest of 
the world would soon follow. Over the years, the world’s foremost soprano has chosen tougher, 


more unexpected roles. She does this because her talent says she can and her heart wants her to. 
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AD Letters 





friend, the Japanese 


The April 2003 article fea- 
turing a teahouse with a 
geodesic dome inspired by 
Buckminster Fuller (“Jap- 
anese Fusion”) painted mag- 
nificently the two cultures. 
Bucky and his lifelong best 


American sculptor Isamu 


Noguchi, would have wholeheartedly approved. It 


is nice to know Bucky is still on the radarscope of 


today’s designers. Thank you for a treasured story. 


— Tuomas I. K. ZuNG 


BuCKMINSTER FULLER, SADAO & ZUNG ARCHITECTS 


THE WYETH LIFE 

It would have been a challenge to not 
neglect the text of the June 2003 article 
“Betsy’s World, Part I” due to the pho- 
tographs... had it not been for the 
writing of Paul Theroux. You entwined 
geography and architecture around the 
extraordinary life of Betsy Wyeth. The 
result was a lesson in architectural purity. 
RON WALKER 

SmitrH, NEVADA 


CHILDHOOD MEMORIES 

I spied your June 2003 issue and your 
story “AD Shopping: Lakeside Attrac- 
tions,” and I realized my childhood was 
about to be revisited. Growing up in 
Lakeside, Michigan, was a wonderful 
experience. My parents still live there, 
and I still call it home, even after being 
gone for 25 years. Should you ever visit 
the other side of the lake, you would 
find old Tudor-style summer homes 
telling of an era gone by. 

Diane C. Hamirron-Nowak 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR 

Thank you for a great June 2003 is- 
sue. It provided something for every- 
one in our family. Six years ago I saw 
my first pieces of Heywood-Wakefield 
furniture, at New York City’s Chel- 
sea flea market, and found my furniture 
self. Every room of our home is now 
graced by a range of Wakefield pieces. 
Collecting Wakefield, especially the 
less-produced pieces, is a quest of 
patience and love. To see our taste ac- 
knowledged (“Shopping: Lakeside At- 
tractions”) was really a thrill for us. Our 
10-year-old son, a budding architect, 
got an even greater charge from the 
photos of Mandy Patinkin’s trains 
(“Right on Track”). Patinkin’s sons are 
lucky to have a dad so in touch with his 
inner child. Last, but no surprise for a 
Wakefield collector, after reading about 
the Inn at Price Tower (Hotels) and ad- 
miring your detailed photos, I’m aching 
to visit Oklahoma! 

PAULETTE GERMAN 

Westsury, NEw YorK 

















JAMES E. DOLENA 
I read with great interest your article in) 
the July 2002 issue regarding James EM 
Dolena (“Historic Architecture: Beyond. 
the Stars”). His wife, Olive, and my moth- 
er were childhood friends in Canada, and 
we all became reacquainted when my 
family moved to Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, in 1945. Uncle Jim took my family 
through the Weber estate, and I re- 
member vividly, as a young child, how # 


He was extremely talented, kind, gener- | 
ous and a very gentle man. As you said, 
James Dolena has been long overlooked, 
and I am very pleased you have given him _ 
the recognition he so richly deserves. 
SHIRLEY CAMPBELL 

OrINDA, CALIFORNIA 


TEENAGE ASPIRATIONS 
I was given a year’s subscription to Ar-_ 
chitectural Digest for Christmas last year. 
I used to just buy the magazine every 
month. This is my favorite magazine, 
and friends usually make fun of me be- 
cause I have been reading it since I was 
14. 1am now only 16, but I dream of be- 
ing an architect and hope to make it 
into your magazine. Thanks for bring- 
ing the beauty and incredible designs of 
every style of home near and far. I am 
always so excited to see what lies be- 
neath the thick cover of your magazine. 
Every article intrigues me and inspires 
me to draw and design my own homes. I 
have many drawing books, r ~ybe too 
many. Thanks again for suv_. a great 
magazine! I love it. 

TAayLor WHITING 

GLENDALE, ARIZONA 


BUSY READER 
Architectural Digest is beyond wonder- 
ful. I have not always been able to real- 
ly enjoy my srbscription due to my } 
hectic schedu.c, but I must say, my 
friends and family are hooked. Keep 
up the good work. 
UrsuLa RICHARDSON 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 

continued on pege 38 
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fall | was in a bit of a conundrum. | needed to add some warmth and 
acter to my glass programs, but the trend in glassmaking had long 
away from the rustic and towards the highly refined. So | went to 
Bisazza family of Vicenza, Italy, for advice. Marco Bisazza’s family 
ded its prestigious glass company in 1956 just outside of Vicenza 
€ romantic town of Alta di Montecchio—the purported home of 


eo and Juliet—-where they started out hand-pouring glass into 
made molds. Over the years they had evolved their process to become 





A Bice ss dal 
world-renowned for vibrant glass tile manufactured to perfection. But || 
was interested in their past. | wanted handcrafted edges and a more| 
translucent color. Always the gentleman, Marco listened attentively and| 
after some coaxing, he kindly agreed. | was ecstatic. He arranged for) 
the original Bisazza equipment to be unearthed and its founding artists 
to be called in. | couldn't wait to see the samples, and when | did, it was 
love at first sight. | named this lustrous program Loom because you 
can see the gentle movements of its colors as if woven by hand. 
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Letters 





continued from page 32 

SHADES OF CALIFORNIA 

The December 2002 issue captured the 
varied architectural styles, both con- 
temporary and traditional, that reflect 
housing in the most varied state in the 
nation, California. Part of this is due to 
the landscape—you can live by the sea 
or a bay, in the mountains or in a valley, 
in an urban setting or somewhere with 
a slower pace, like wine or dairy coun- 
try. Other cities and states require an in- 
dividual to meld into the lifestyle set by 
the architecture or the constraints of 
the geography. In no other part of the 
country can one live in a way that truly 
captures personal style. California is 
unique, gorgeous and welcoming. 

GREG FACKTOR 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


MESSAGE FROM ENGLAND 

I just want you to know that your publi- 
cation is alive and kicking in Yorkshire, 
England. I read your magazine avidly, 
and there isn’t an English publication to 
match your features. I keep every copy, 
and every time I read one, I find some- 
thing new that I had missed previously. 
You introduced me to Donghia, Thomas 
Pheasant and many more. I feel that I 
belong to an exclusive club and that I 
know these designers personally. I have 
been inspired to do so much to my 
home from studying your coverage of 
beautiful homes, from the newest condo 
in Florida to the minutest detail of Dan- 
ny Kaye’s home (“Historic Interiors: 
Danny Kaye,” November 2001). And I 
just love the Before & Afters and the 
features on Hollywood stars. I can’t wait 
to collect my next copy of Architectural 
Digest, settle down with a bar of choco- 
late and a Starbucks—bliss! 

EissA NEWMAN 

LEEDS, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND 


IF THESE WALLS COULD TALK 

What a spectacular May 2003 issue! I 
can’t stop paging through it, and I have 
an irresistible urge to wallpaper my 
house with its pages. 

MicHELE ANTONELLO FRISCH 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

































ANDRE EMMERICH WRITES 
When the wonderful article abou 
Susanne and me and our home ap 
peared in the October 2002 issue of A7/ 
chitectural Digest (“Strokes of Genius” 
we were both deeply moved and touched 
by the beauty of the layout, by Dursto 
Saylor’s brilliant photographs and, mos 
especially, by Steven M. L. Aronson’ 
long, appreciative text. Since then, thi} 
article has evoked so many warn 
responses. There were echoes fron 
friends and colleagues from all over th« 
country and abroad. Just today we 
agreed to another house tour for the 
rather prestigious American Jewist! 
Committee, whose benefit chairmar/ 
had encountered the article in her 
physician’s waiting room. You are prob- 
ably aware of this, but I was impressed 
by the long life your issues have, thank 
to their presence in waiting rooms and! 
the obvious reluctance people have to! 
dispose of your handsome books. Clear- 
ly, there is a whole other impressive ad- 
ditional readership Architectural Digesti 
has that is probably difficult to quanti 
but surely significant in its reach. 
ANDRE EMMERICH 

New York, NEw YorK 


A WEIGHTY ISSUE 
I am retired. I must also be feeble, fori 
when I bought your May 2003 Great! 
Design issue at the airport, I noted itt 
to be the heaviest (and the slipperiest) ) 
magazine I’d ever picked up. Indeed, in; 
flight it made my hands and forearms} 
ache, despite my propping my elbows on | 
the armrests. Alas, it finally slipped from | 
my grasp, spilling my cabernet all over my | 
cream-colored suit. At home I weighed 
myself with and without your elephantine 
issue. The difference was more than two | 
pounds. No wonder I dropped your 
cumbersome periodical. You should | 
definitely cut down on this poundage in | 
the future, so that gray America can 
read in peace and confidence, free of | 
aching hands and arms, relieved from 
permanently stained garments. 

Gary GROVES 

LAGuNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 




























Wanted to be an astronaut. 


Cae Tih mkt io hh ee 


Wouldn't settle for a window that blocked a single star. 
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Once again, we bring you our 
annual issue devoted to the 
homes of designers and ar- 
chitects. We appreciate their 
frankness and forthrightness. 
It’s especially interesting to 





hear what they have to say when they’re at perfect 
liberty to tell us exactly how they think and feel 
without considering a client’s sensitivities. In this 
issue, the designer 7s the client. 





Jeffrey Bilhuber “Some people spend a lifetime 
finding this kind of contentment. The way Rose 
Cottage just rolled into my life dazzles me still.” 


Karin Blake “This house is something I wanted to 
pass down to my children, both of whom are very 
much in love with New England.” 


Geoffrey Bradfield “Personally, I’m not a fan of 
brown furniture.” 


Bruce Gregga “It’s important to take a space and 
give it air. You have to make sure there aren’t so 

many objects crowded into a room that they lose 
the beauty of their form.” 


Frank Grill “My house is full of strange, irregular 
shapes, and it’s the uniformity of color that makes 
them disappear.” 


Thad Hayes “I mellowed out and learned how to 
blur the boundaries between modernism and clas- 
sical traditional interiors.” 


Thomas Pheasant “The house is a refuge, but it’s 
also a laboratory where the art is always changing, 
the furniture comes and goes, and nothing is real- 
ly permanent except the plumbing.” 


S. Marc Thee “I think of the place as a luxury 
suite in an amazing hotel.” 


Craig Wright “I love books and bookstores and li- 
braries...I’d come across an old magazine, and there 
was this picture in there of Charles de Beistegu’s 
Chateau de Groussay with this double-height li- 
brary.... That became the inspiration for this room.” 





Larry Yaw “I wanted to use common materials in 
uncommon ways.” 





To paraphrase Larry Yaw, we welcome you to this 
uncommon issue. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 
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ATRICIA LEIGH BR 
I (“Hotels: A Sorrento Reviv- 
' | al,” page 224). Contributing 
writer Patricia Leigh Brown 
checked into the Sorrento 
Hotel in Seattle recently and 
didn’t want to check out. “I 
could hole up there for a long 





time and be perfectly hap- 
py,” she admits. “The guests 
are cosseted the whole time.” 
Brown, who also writes for 
The New York Times, likens the 
hotel to “a marriage between 
Queen Victoria and Bill Gates. It has this Victorian comfort and color 
scheme, but then there’s a little Zen corner with a massage therapist, 
and a fitness room with Internet access. As I was getting in the cab to 














leave, the concierge said to me, ‘Be sure to come back again—to the 
19th century.’ And that’s just what I plan on doing.” 





DAVID O. MARLOW (“Craig 
Wright,” page 52; “Karin Blake,” 
page 240; “Larry Yaw,” page 
274). Having previously pho- 
tographed the work of his 
three subjects this month—de- 
signers Wright and Blake and 
architect Yaw—Dave Marlow 
had a very specific goal when it 
came to photographing their 
own houses. “They’re trusting 
me with their private spaces— 
if I don’t show their houses to 
be as beautiful as they really 
are, I’m not doing my job. Their styles are so diverse, but each 





one possesses a great talent for finding and showing wonderful 
pieces. I must accentuate the great things they’ve surrounded them- 
selves with.” Marlow, a contributing photographer, is currently work- 
ing on a book about Aspen houses. 

continued on page 46 















The all-new 2004 





It has a six-speed ZF automatic transmission. In other words 
the chromosome for smooth. 
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The all-new 2004 XJ. Stronger. Faster. Safer. Smarter. From first-to-second-to-third-to- i 
fourth-to-fifth-to-sixth, with a new state-of-the-art, six-speed ZF electronic automatic as 


~ transmission, your body won't feel the gears change. Your ears won't hear the gears AGU A py 
change. But your soul will certainly notice a change. To discover the silky wonders of the ) 
XJ8 six-speed ZF automatic transmission, visit jaguarusa.com/2004xj. Born to perform Mt 
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Brian Davis 
Permanent Collections: Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
The Long Beach Museum of Art 
Carnegie Museum of Art 


Huntington Museum & Botanical Gardens 
San Antonio Museum of Art 


Radiant Rose Quartet 24x48 Giclee on Canvas 








© Collectors Editions. All Rights Ri 





Trees in the Fall 
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'UBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL.& GRAPHIC ART 


24x30 Serigraph on Canvas 








Pierside Gallery 
Huntington Beach 
714.969.7979 


Hidden Dreams Fine Art 


Irvine Spectrum 
888.450.9800 
877.278.2968 


Pasadena Fine Art 
Pasadena 
OWI M elo Ma hoi) 


Collectors Corner 
Art Gallery 

San Ramon 
925.829.3428 


Fine Art & Soul 
Santa Clarita Valley 
877.278.2968 


A hcl 
Ft. Lauderdale 
954.524.2100 
NTole)(=13 
239.435.4515 


Galerie Brion 
Palm Beach & 
Delray Beach 
800.683.4300 
561.266.9990 


Boulevard Fine Art 
Oak Park & 
Western Springs 
708.848.0006 


Kavanaugh Gallery 
West Des Moines 
888.515.8682 
515.279, 8682 


The Gallery at 
Hawthorne Plaza 
Overland Park 
913.469.8001 


Teri Galleries 
Metairie 

[oO MIC CMe tA.) 
504.887.8588 










Art Image Gallery 
Gaithersburg 
301.840.6262 


Danielle Peleg Gallery 
W. Bloomfield 
248.626.5810 


Art Resources Gallery 
Edina 

952.922.1770 

Soh Vea CR 
612.305.1090 


Grace Gallery 
Morristown 
973.538.6700 


Accent Galleries 
Ocean City 
609.398.3577 


Mireille Gallery 
Manhattan 
212.472.0808 


Hudson River Gallery 
Piermont 
845.398.1242 


Soundview Art Gallery 
ei ecela mane } 
631.473.9544 


The Art Shop } 
Greensboro ; 
888.336.3736 | 


Carol Schwartz Gallery ' 
Philadelphia 
215.242.4510 


J. Lowak Fine Art 
Austin | 
512.345.2067 


F rn } 
Chasen Galleries of Virginia ft 
Richmond 
804.204.1048 


Sahara Fine Art 
Toi aae Ld 
425.455.4552 
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An Antique Agra Carpet, India, Circa 1890 — 1 0'2" x 14' 
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Los Angeles 8600 Melrose Avenue California 90069 USA Telephone 310-652-9999 
London 56 South Audley Street W1K 2QJ United Kingdom Telephone 020-7499-5602 





Visit our website www.mansourrug.com 





































































































(“AD Travels: The Rustic Furni- 
ture Fair,” page 282). At least once a year contributing 
editor Jeffrey Simpson travels to what he calls “the end 
of the earth—otherwise known as the Adirondacks” 
—to visit such hidden gems as the Rustic Furniture 
Fair, held at The Adirondack Museum in Blue Moun- 
tain Lake each September. “The materials that the 
craftspeople and furniture makers use are rustic, but 
the results certainly are not,” he says. Simpson, a vet- 
eran antiques show attendee, was bowled over by 
“the elegance, inventiveness and sophistication” of 
the pieces he has seen at the fairs of years past. “One 
of my favorites,” he recalls, “was a Hepplewhite- 
style sideboard with birch legs. Amazing.” 


“Before Larry Yaw took me to his new house i 
Basalt, Colorado, we visited his office nearby,” con 
tributing writer Mildred F. Schmertz reports abou 
her day spent exploring the architect’s own houses 
“The staff was working on at least a dozen houses im 
every stage of design, each one about as big as evemy 
gets built in the Colorado Rockies.” Schmertz, an ara 
chitect and a former editor-in-chief of Architectura 
Record, adds, “And these houses will command theif 

sites. The existence of Yaw’s own house, purposefully 
as small as he could make it, is more of a secret. The 

main facade first emerges behind great old trees ‘| 
Playful and amusing, it promises that the architect's 
interior spaces will be equally so—and they are.” 


Pheasant,” page 208; “Geoffrey Bradfield,” page 230; “Mat-}3 
thew White,” page 286). For this special Designers’ Own) 


















(“Larry Yaw,” page 274) 


(“Sarah Bune,” page 134; “Thomasy 


Tie 


Homes issue, contributing photographer Durston Saylor ™ 
captured Thomas Pheasant’s 1921 Georgetown gatehouse, | 
Geoffrey Bradfield’s apartment in a 1903-4 New York 











(“Craig Wright,” page 52; “Doug 
Dworsky,” page 158). “Craig Wright and Doug Dwor- 
sky both grew up in Southern California, and they’re 
both very conscious of the area’s architectural line- 
age,” notes Peter Haldeman, who, in addition to being 
a contributing writer for this magazine, has written 
for ARTnews, the Los Angeles Times, The New York Times, 
Harper’s Bazaar and Elle. “Wright is drawn to the 
Spanish Colonial Revival as a natural setting for his 
fine antiques,” says Haldeman. “Dworsky, on the other 
hand, is guided by L.A. modernists, from Rudolph 
Schindler to Craig Ellwood.” 





limestone mansion, Matthew White’s duplex (which he 
calls “beautifully sympathetic to its building”) ina McKim, 
Mead & White mansion in Manhattan and Sarah Bune’s / 
19th-century workman’s cottage in Greenwich Village 
(“very Alice-down-the-rabbit-hole”). Saylor’s images have 
appeared in numerous books, including Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill LLP: Architecture and Urbanism 1995-2000. 
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BELVEDERE 


VODKA 


It takes passion, dedication and time to become the best. Following 500 years of Polish tradition, we handcraft 


Belvedere Vodka in small batches exclusively from Dankowskie Gold Rye. The result...delicious. B ELVEDERE 
































































































Our Editors Present Designers’ Favorite Sources 





inotique is not your aver- 

age Chinese antiques 

shop—hardly any lacquer, 
very little carving, not a vibrant 
color in sight. Instead, owner Jan 
Lee prefers “anything barely 
hanging on by a thread. I love 
things that show a lot of wear,” 
he says. Folk furniture from the 
Shaanxi province, African objects 
(below), Chinese figures dating 
to the sixth or seventh century 
(below right) and “everyday items 
that get ignored” fill the China- 
town space, where Juan Mon- 
toya (right, at the shop) can often 
be found. “I’m always looking 
for the exotic and the unique— 
that’s why I come here,” he says. 








Sinotique 

I9A Mott St. 

New York, NY 10013 
212-587-2393 

















|delman Leather 
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| delman (which has 
i new showroom in 
D allas; 214-748-6666) 
is showing Russian 

leather, with its typical 
krosshatched surface. 
The collection offers 


10 different hues. 





| 
| 
| 





Modernaya 









“We have reproduced Russian leather 


as faithfully as possible,” says Teddy Edelman. 




















J. Robert Scott (877-207-5130) has introduced 
sleek new pieces designed by founder Sally 





Sirkin Lewis. Veronica, a retro sofa (left) that 
would do a 1950s lounge proud, is upholstered 
in atomato-red wool stretch fabric, Plié. The 
firm’s new Classic Boucle in turkey red covers 
the Fontaine lounge and ottoman (above). 


continued on page 73 
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Craig Wright 


Expanding His Hollywood Hills Residence to House Books and Guests 
Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by David O. Marlow 




















F IT’S TRUE THAT LOS AN- 


geles is the 21st-century 
city, then Craig Wright, 
one of the town’s more 
prominent interior design- 
ers, is gloriously out of step. 
For 27 years Wright has pur- 
veyed fine 17th-, 18th-, 19th- 
and 20th-century pieces at 
his elegant Los Angeles shop, 
Quatrain. He thrills to Vene- 
tian beadwork out of Paris 
and rippled satin from a de- 
funct Neapolitan fabric mill. 
And his clients are more like- 
ly to be captains of industry 
with personal art consultants 
than sitcom actors with per- 
sonal féng shui specialists. 
(The designer did have a 
spectacular run with Michael 
continued on page 58 


























Designer Craig Wright 
added a wing to his 
Spanish Colonial Re- 
vival house in Los An- 
geles (above). RIGHT: 
The new library. The 
drapery fabric is from 
Old World Weavers. 
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Di MODOLO 


The Flagship Boutique 
635 Madison Avenue at 59th Stree 
New York City 
212.644.6564 
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“It needed one 
great room. 
| started sketching 
while | was on 
the telephone.” 


































































































“This wing was for my 
books,” says Wright 
(above). “What makes 
me move is when the 
books start piling up 
and become tables.” 


continued from page 52 

Douglas, for whom he re- 
made residences in New York 
[see Architectural Digest, April 
1992], Beverly Hills, Aspen, 
Majorca and Santa Barbara 
[see Architectural Digest, April 
1988]—twice.) 

Wright’s lifestyle may be 
less grand than some of his 
clients’, but it’s no less gen- 
teel. A proponent of the 
Spanish Colonial Revival ar- 
chitectural tradition in Cal- 


ifornia, he lived for some 


time in the Andalusia, a leg- 
endary 1920: ityard apart- 
ment building, where his own 
two-story apart tured 
wrought iron b; (see 


Architectural Di: 
ber 1993). A few 
seeking more space | qu- 


eter neighborhood, the de- 
signer tracked down a three- 
bedroom Spanish Colonial 
Revival house in the Hol- 
lywood Hills. It was a good 
house, he says, but not a 
great one, and he spent the 
better part of a year enhanc- 
ing it with leaded windows 
and cove ceilings and his ur- 
bane mix of furniture and art 
(see Architectural Digest, Feb- 
ruary 2001). But that was 
only the beginning. 


“It needed one great 
room,” asserts the designer, 
settling into a Neoclassical 
Swedish chair before a crack- 
ling fire in the room in ques- 
tion. “I started sketching lit- 
tle things on a pad while I 
was on the telephone. I love 
books and bookstores and li- 
braries, and very early on— 
I think I was 16—I’d come 
across an old magazine, and 
there was this picture in 

continued on page 64 





ABOVE: The designer 
modeled the double- 
height library after the 
one at the Chateau de 
Groussay, outside Par- 
is. Quatrain knife box 
on desk. Scalamandré 
cut velvet on pillows. 





The LG Bottom Freezer Refrigerator, featuring an easy-access tilting freezer drawer. 

' Like you, we prefer it when everything runs smoothly. So we designed_our refrigerator with a freezer drawer that— 

' glides out effortlessly and swings down to allow for easy, unobstructed access. And for added convenience, 

|_we engineered the main door to accommodate a premium filtered water dispenser. These are only a few of the 
countless innovations we've made to ensure that you spend less time worrying about the party, and more time 

- enjoying it. Discover the full line of LG premium home appliances at www.LGappliances.com. 
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TODAY'S GM CARS AND TRUCKS 
ARE AS MUCH ABOUT BRAINPOWER 
AS THEY ARE ABOUT HORSEPOWER. 


From DVD players that entertain the kids, to XM® 
Satellite Radios that entertain you, we use technology 
to make driving better. 

And safer. When your front air bag deploys, our 
OnStar® service pinpoints your vehicle’s coordinates 
and calls for help. You can’t see in the dark, so we 
created a technology that can. You don't have eyes in the 
back of your head, but our sonar-based rear-parking 
assist does. And since you’re not always sure which 
way you're going, we put GPS on board. 

These are just a few of the cutting-edge innovations 
available on a surprising selection of GM vehicles. 
And a few of the reasons why so many people are 
coming back. Last year, GM led the industry with more 
repeat customers than any other automaker. Drivers 
liked what they saw. And felt. And heard. And touched. 

We're taking a more intelligent approach to 
car building these days. And it’s one of the reasons 


we're back at the head of the class. 


GM RADIOS GET A TUNE UP. 
Music and driving go hand-in-hand. channels cranking out whatever 
So when radio started shifting «=~ you want to hear, wherever you 
to satellite, we dialed right in. .g, want to hear it. From rock ‘n roll 
Today we install XM Satellite “s= to reggae. From sea to shining 
Radio on more vehicles than “= sea. And it's available today in 
any other automaker. 101 all-digital a GM dashboard near you? 


The latest news, reviews and a glimpse of the road 





CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE BUICK 





CADILLAC 


Going above and beyond with OnStar. 
It gets directions and makes reservations? It even 
saves lives. Is there anything OnStar doesn't do? 
Not really. This GM-pioneered innovation has been 
the standard ever since we launched it seven 
years ago. And today, some 22 million customer 
contacts later, we're still going beyond the call. 
Here's a look at how OnStar helped last month: 
™ Responded to over 360 stolen vehicle reports. 
® Called 575 people when their air bags deployed. 
®Helped over 6,000 people involved in car 
accidents and emergency situations. 

=™Came to the rescue of over 13,000 stranded 
drivers who ran out of gas, got flat tires and 
otherwise needed our help. 

®Ran diagnostic checks on over 13,900 vehicles. 


= Popped the locks on 25,000 car doors. 
= Gave directions to 223,000 lost drivers. 





The all-new Saab 9-3 offers the ultimate personal touch, 
the Saab Profiler. This central computer lets drivers 
customize 40 different on-board systems. 





Every Cadillac, including the head-turning Escalade, 
is equipped with a one-year OnStar service plan? 
Now, getting assistance is only a button away. 


The heads-up display available in the Corvette 
borrows technology from F-15 fighter jets, projecting 
practically every gauge onto the windshield. 


ahead. See it all at www.gm.com/story. 


GMC SATURN HUMMER SAAB 


‘OnStar uses existing emergency service providers and cellular telephone and satellite technologies. Vehicle electrical system must be operating 
for OnStar to work. Call 1-800-4-ONSTAR or visit www.onstar.com for system limitations and details. “Available in the 48 contiguous states 
Activation fee and service subscription are extra. Go to www.xmradio.com for details.*Services vary depending on service plan purchased 
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certain objects exert an attraction 
we cannot define.. 





eee ewe ee pe re wall unit with lighting, designed by L. Gorgoni. 
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| Ricut: “It’s a tiny lit- 
| tle space beneath the 

I | eaves where I work at 

| night,” Wright says of 

| the “secret” room. The 


porphyry-topped table 
is flanked by Italian 


Neoclassical armchairs. 


continued from page 58 

there of Charles de Beis- 
tegui’s Chateau de Groussay 
with this double-height li- 
brary. I just drooled over 
that. I thought those pho- 
tos were the most beautiful 
thing I’d ever seen. And so 
that became the inspiration 
for this room.” 

He started with a barrel- 
vaulted ceiling ornamented 
with trompe !’oeil coffering 
copied from the chateau li- 
brary. Trios of stately col- 
umns flank the two floors of 
bookshelves and, on the first 
| floor, a granite-and-marble 
Il Directoire fireplace. A crys- 
i tal-and-bronze Swedish chan- 
| delier now hangs over an 

| 6 immense dining/conference/ 
work table draped with a 
| | faded Samarkand and piled 
i) | with bronze urns, Neoclassical 
| candlesticks and neat stacks 
of decorative-arts books. “It’s 
not French, it’s not Span- 
ish, it’s just a combination of 


























Lert: He created a pleasing elements that work 
dining terrace, which —_ together,” says Wright. “It’s aff 
“feels like old Los 

more European approach— 











Angeles or dining at : etalon | 
the Hotel Bel-Air,” things have a unity in terms®) 
says Wright. A Santa of their quality. 24 


Barbara Designs um- 
brella is over the table. 


A secondary purpose off 
the addition, which sits on}j 
the west side of the house 
and has been designated the 
West Wing, was to provide 
discrete quarters for house- 
guests. Of course, with a host 
like Wright, the guest rooms 
have a certain grandeur. “We 
call this the papal room,” says 
the designer, nudging open a 
heavy wood door to reveal 
continued on page 68 
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BERKELEY, CA - 888. 811. RUGS 
EMMETT EILAND RUGS 


BRATTLEBORO, VT - 802. 257. 0471 
A CANDLE IN THE NIGHT 


CHADDS FORD, PA - 610. 388. 6150 
HOLLY PETERS ORIENTAL RUGS 


CHARLOTTE, NC - 704. 375. 5101 
GABRIEL, MENEFEE & ASSOC. 


CHICAGO, IL - 312. 467. 1490 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OH - 216. 397. 8700 
TURA AT PAYSAGE 


“DENVER, CO - 303. 320. 6363 
_SHAVER-RAMSEY 


ROYSTON AAG PAE Adon 
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MATT. GAMRON. RUGS & TAPESTRIES 
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MORRISTOWN, NJ - 973, 425. 2800 
RUG & KILIM 


NASHVILLE, TN - 615. 385. 5335 
ORIENTAL RUG DEPOT 


NEW YORK, NY - 212. 674. 114 

DELRAY BEACH, FL - 561. 279. 7777 

AT HARRODS. LONDON - [44] 207. 730.1234 
ABC CARPET & HOME 


PHILADELPHIA, PA - 215. 849. 8030 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


PITTSBURGH, PA - 412. 422. 0300 
©’BANNON ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RED BANK, NJ - 732. 212. 1232 
RUG DECOR 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA. CA - 800. 707. 7847 
ALEXANDER’S DECORATIVE RUGS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA - 415. 441. 4321 
KRIMSA FINE RUGS & DECOR 


SANTA MONICA, CA - 310. 451. 9008" 
DON. BLATCHFORD CARPETS & ART. 


SCOTTSDALE | SEDONA, AZ - 480. 483. 4600 
Va Ne) mal) | ele) 


WASHINGTON, DC - 202. 328. 8440 
TROCADERO TEXTILE ART 











Handmade 


Boston 617-204-9292 
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ENGLISH 
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Buy 


Christopher Peacock Cabinetry Showrooms Locations 


Chicago 312-321-9500 Greenwich 203-862-9333 


Exclusive franchise opportunities available | 203-862-4079 


www.peacockcabinetry.com 


Naples 


239-596-8858 















































































































































































Craig Wright 





BELow: “It has every- 
thing a guest needs,” 
Wright says of the sec- 
ond guest room. Leop- 
ard-print velvet on 
Louis XVI bed, Brun- 
schwig & Fils. Carpet 
from Mansour. 





One of the guest 
rooms, a small 
space on the first 
tloor, features a 
cove ceiling and a 
Louis XVI bed. 


continued from page 64 

a beam-ceilinged room that 
just manages to accommo- 
date a bed framed by monu- 
mental columns. “The bed is 
17th-century Italian, but it 


was an altar. Someone in the 
19th century cut it apart and 
made it into a | We had to 
build the room a it, and 
as you can h 


and go.” The oti 

is a humbler affai 

ly gracious, 2 sma! 

the first floor that 
cove ceiling and a Lou: 
painted bed. 

Both chambers enjoy }) 
vate access and open onto a 
series of small outdoor spac- 
es set up for dining, sunning 
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and swimming. The outdoor 
area, walled by clipped hedg- 
es and pines, makes a versa- 
tile house even more flexible. 
“We wanted kind of a little 
ompound,” explains Wright. 
n be as big as we want 
tle. It’s a big little 
During the holidays 
eople. It was rain- 
5 60 inside. And it 

tifully.” 
Early o: the ho 


model, 


use re- 


VV right contempla {- 





ed going in another direction 
altogether. “I had this idea 
of things being very casual, 
very L.A. I’ve always loved 
those simple French country 
stone chimneypieces. So I 
bought one and put it in. 
One of my friends came over 
and said, ‘Craig, what are you 
doing? You’re not casual.’” 
The designer beams. “Out 
went the fireplace. In went 
a wonderful rouge royale mar- 
ble mantel.” 0 


Asove: A bed made 
from portions of an 
Italian altar dominates 
the “papal” room. 

Clarence House flame 

stitch velvet. Pillow 

brocade by Lisio 

through Bergamo. 
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Chefs drool. Architects swoon. 
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lo see hundreds of styles, colors and textures in carpet and rugs 


f ¢ @® 
created for the way you live today, visit us at karastan.com. ( 3) Malan 











Featured above 1s Green Check from the wool French Check Collection. Call 1-800-234-1120. ©2003 Karastan. 











| “The railing transformed the whole 


cown house,” says Terry Hunziker. 


For a three-story town house in Seattle, Terry Hunziker wanted 





| something distinct to set off the central staircase, which connects 

| the levels. He brought in blacksmith L. Japheth Howard, of Flicker 
Forge, to do the job. Based “in the center of Missouri,” Howard 
worked with Hunziker on-site to formulate a design, then headed 
back to his workshop, where he hand-forged the steel railing. 
“The uprights look like figures,” says Howard, “and they’re alike, 
in that they’re meant to look the same, but since they’re made by 
hand, they have subtle differences.” The finished product “is very 
sculptural,” says Hunziker (above). “It really made the space.” 





Flicker Forge, Route 2, Box 192, Salisbury, MO 6528! 
660-777-3508; www.flickerforge.com 
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inda Wrigglesworth was 

working for a Chinese por- 
celain dealer when she saw her 
first robe. “It was in a box, all 
scrunched up, as wrapping for a 
piece of porcelain!” she says. “As 
soon as my eyes fell upon it, I 
knew it was my destiny to pre- 
serve these costumes.” 

Now Wrigglesworth sells 
antique Chinese costumes (be- 
low), including imperial robes, 
Tibetan textiles (right) and ac- 
cessories from her shop in Lon- 
don’s Mayfair district. She goes 
to Beijing’s Forbidden City and 
other palaces and museums for 
research but buys most of her 
stock from private sources. She 
has sold wedding hats to Ste- 
phen Ryan, who framed them 
for a contemporary dining room. 





Linda Wrigglesworth Ltd. 
34 Brook St. 

London WIK 5DN 
44-20-7408-0177 
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ntroducing 

nigh performance technology 
that’s also 

yood 

OF THE SNVIFONMENE. ie ccssc scone ine 


ic yota is determined to win. That’s why we've developed Hybrid Synergy Drive,” a revolutionary power train that combines a gasoline 


‘ngine with a powerful electric motor that never needs to be plugged in. 





fhe result? Super-efficient, super-charged performance. 
Hybrid Synergy Drive achieves nearly 2.5 times the average fuel efficiency of conventional vehicles and close to 90% fewer smog-forming 


issions — all while dramatically boosting power.” In fact, Hybrid Synergy Drive can inject a V6 SUV with the power and torque of a V8. 





This groundbreaking yet affordable technology will hit the roads this fall in the next generation Prius. After that, Hybrid Synergy Drive will 


De available in more and more Toyota products. Welcome to a new era in driving — we're off and racing. 







LO yota.com/tomorrow = ‘Manufacturer's testing for 2004 est. city & combined mpg. ©2003 


TODAY TOMORROW Hiped(denyr: 



































































































































The Pioneer Spirit's Uncommon Collection in Manhattan 
Text by Stephen Drucker/Photography by Scott Frances 





DON’T THINK I’M VERY MUCH LIKE 
most decorators,” says Melvin Dwork, 
and he certainly would know, having 
arrived in New York to study interior 


design at Parsons in 1942 and having 
been in business for himself since 1950. 
He has met thein all emembers Bil- 
ly Baldwin when |} etting start- 
ed.” His first and oniy ver in New 
York was James Pend! he king 


of the 57th Street set, ni r- 
gotten. He’s been through :: 
Tony Duquette and Willian 
And he’s still here. 

At this comfortable point in hi 
reer, he’s supposed to be ensconced i: 
Belgian loafers in some jewel box on the 
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Upper East Side of Manhattan. But as 
he says, he isn’t very much like most 
decorators. Last year Dwork, a true 
downtown soul, pulled up his roots in 
SoHo and started life over even farther 
downtown, as far as it is possible to go. 
His new home is three blocks south of 
ground zero, in one of many 1920s Wall 

continued on page 78 


“The concept was to Opposite: A 1950 oil 
utilize my furniture in _ by Frangoise Gilot of 
the best way possible,” | Paloma Picasso as a 

Melvin Dwork (left) baby hangs in the liy- 


says of his New York ing room near pieces 
apartment. ABOVE: from the designer’s col- 
The living room. Stark _ lection of African and 
carpets throughout. pre-Columbian art. 
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Melvin Dwor K : 





Various works of art 
flank a 1949 Bernard 
Buffet drawing in the 
sitting room. “Deco- 
rating comes down to 
one simple fact,” says 
Dwork. “If it pleases 
you, it’s right.” 


continued from page 76 

Street office buildings recently convert- 
ed to apartments. This is not the neigh- 
borhood for people who need a man in 
white gloves to hail their taxi. Rather, 
the subway is on the corner, an easy 
dash from a lobby bright with fluores- 
cent lighting and long banks of eleva- 
tors filled with the friendly ghosts of 
long-departed stenographers. Attractive 
young people dressed in black micro- 
fiber wait for those elevators now, and 
there’s a pioneering New York spirit in 
the air, on which Melvin Dwork thrives. 

Never intended as a residence, the 
building has 300 different layouts among 
its 450 apartments, and Dwork leases 
one of the very best. About 1,000 square 
feet, on a high floor, it has two bed- 
rooms and a spacious terrace with a 
magnificent panorama of New York 
Harbor. It feels more like a loft than an 
apartment, but then again it doesn’t 
quite feel like a loft. Imagine, a whole 
new way to be a New Yorker. 

“I think a pleasant accumulation is 
what decorating is all about,” Dwork 
says, making what he does sound so easy. 
He has never been one to dazzle people 
with puddles of fabric and masses of lit- 
tle boxes; his rooms are crisp and tai- 
lored, all shape and shadow, with just 
enough color to make them interesting 
and a low horizon that is very calming. 
Industrial wall-to-wall carpeting, gray 
solar blinds and a few carefully chosen 
paint colors smooth out the edges here, 
the rest being up to the objects and their 
dramatic placement. “I never set out to 
‘decorate,’” Dwork says. “I never begin 
with a specific idea about what the style 
will be. I gather appropriate pieces that 
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Last year Dwork, a true downtown soul, pulled 
up his roots in SoHo and started life over even farther 
downtown, as far as it is possible to go. 


fit the needs of the plan and the client 
and, most important, fit the scale, re- 
gardless of age or style. There’s noth- 
ing worse than crowding a room with 
wrong-scale pieces.” 

It has taken Dwork a lifetime to come 
by his “pleasant accumulation.” The liv- 
ing room is built around some Baroque 
chairs, their wood frames twisting and 


curling, their seats textured with tooled 
leather, tapestry and the designer’s fa-} 
vorite, wool challis. Louis XII and Flem- } 
ish, dating from the 17th century, thesed 
are chairs one expects to see at Axel} 
Vervoordt’s castle in Belgium, but they) 
are not at all usual in Manhattan. Dwork} 
has been drawn to them for decades. } 


continued on page 82) 
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SINTRA 


TOTALLY MADE OF HIGH-TECH CERAMICS 
SCRATCHPROOF SAPPHIRE CRYSTAL 
FOUR GENUINE DIAMONDS 

BRACELET WITH 18 CARAT GOLD LINKS 
TRIPLE SAFETY CLASP MADE OF TITANIUM 





Bailey Banks & Biddle 
For nearest location call 1-800-651-4222 























style #101 Nova - Full-Size Sofa Bed - available as a sofa, sofa bed, chair, chair bed or sectional of any size. 








AVERY BOARDMAN.COM 
The only sofa beds to-the-trade manufactured with 
the Authentic STEELWEAVE™ = mechanism. 








Call for the nearest showroom or visit the extensive 
on-line catalogue, Internet Clearance Center, as well as 
the “live and interactive” New York showroom web-cams. 


CWHRV ROARIDNAN! THM 
AVERY BOARDMAN LTD 


D& © Third Ave.,N.Y., NY 10022 Tel: 1.800.501.4850 © 212.688.6611 © Fax: 212.838.9046 
www.averyboardman.com 





















































ble at all Beacon Hill and Callard & Osgood showrooms. 





192 page 4/color Catalog. and Price List - $20 credited through your interior designer or architect 
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continued from page 78 

“T’ve always liked early furniture,” he 
says. “It works so well with modern 
things. These are very strong pieces, 
and they’re very good with air around 
them.” The chairs are often pulled up to 
a big Renaissance-inspired table with 
iron legs welded to cannonballs. Off in a 
corner of the living room, it sits higher 
than a cocktail table but short of din- 


ing height. “’m not crazy about con- 
ventional dining rooms,” he says. “The 
word fo: ilways throws me. People 
should fee d at the table, whether 
in a restaura ome. I think most 
dining tables a h. Twenty-six 
inches is a 

Those hight work well 
with the designe: \frican 
and pre-Columl in- 
familiar shapes never ke 
questions. (The an “S 
vessel,” “burial doll, n 


and “baboon skull wrappe in 
Dwork collects drawings to 5, 
personal to him as an old fricnc 


continued on pa 

















Asove: Dwork mixed) 
industrial shelving ané 
an 18th-century Chi- 


nese bamboo chair in# 


the master bedroom. 
Brunschwig & Fils fab 
ric on armchair. Edel: 
man leather on bed. 


Lert: Elsewhere in th 


room, an ancient Egyp-"| 


tian head of Horus is 
ona 1930s chest. The 
mirror frame is 17th- 
century Dutch. “My 

main extravagance is 
quality,” says Dwork. 
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Brno chair 





Bertoia chair 
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Glass sconce 


Venetian chandelier 


Ginger chair converts 
into a single bed 





Pasaquilina leather chair 
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SALE ENDS MONDAY SEPTEMBER 1 
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Gyro sofa transforms into swiveling chairs, reclining, lounges, and guest beds 
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SHOP ONLINE 
www. italydesign.com 
tel 510.420.0383 
fax 510.428.1251 


ems in stock. Allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. 
Courtesy to the Trade 


Le Corbusier sofa 


Modern furniture in stock and ready to ship 


Le Corbusier cow hide lounge 


Fly sectional sofa 


MODERN ITALIAN FURNITURE IN STOCK 


CLASSICS e SOFA BEDS ¢ TABLES ¢ CHAIRS ¢ RUGS ¢ OFFICE 
\S ® MEDIA STORAGE ¢ BAR FURNITURE ¢ BUFFETS © and more 
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Saarinen table 
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Barrel chair 
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Plasma T.V. stand 





Wheeled coffee table 
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(CLOCKWISE) TYLER TWEED, NICHOLAS TWEED & MATTHEW TWEED, 100% WOOL 


FEATURED: THE ANDREW TWEED COLLECTION 





RHE ART OF FINE CARPE f 


New from Stanton, renown for sophisticated style, the exclusive Andrew Tweed collection. 
Three exquisite patterns each featuring a unique and rich moresque background, 
all available in wall to wall carpet with coordinating colors and coordinating borders. 


STANTON 


CliOlR FO OR A T LO N 





1-888-809-2989 * www.stantoncarpet.com 


Divisions of Stanton: Stanton Carpet, Royal Dutch Carpets and Stanton Rug Company 


AVAILABLE THROUGH THESE DESIGN RESOURCES: | 


ARIZONA: Tucson, Design !n Mind, Inc. (520) 293-8054 CALIFORNIA: Dublin, The Floor Store (925) 828-1559 Laguna Niguel, Tuttles Carpet One 
(949) 831-1332 Los Angeles, Contempo Floor Covering (800) 222-9194 FLORIDA: Miami, Carpet Creations (305) 576-5900 N. Palm Beach, 
Crystal Tree Carpet & Flooring (561) 622-6333 Vero Beach, Bonded Floors (772) 567-7151 GEORGIA: Atlanta, Bell Carpet Galleries (404) 255-2431 
ILLINOIS: Chicago, Village Carpet (773) 935-8500 Chicago Merchandise Mart, Carpets By Design (312) 321-0090 Northbrook, Lewis Carpet One 
(847) 835-2400 Winnetka, Village Carpet (847) 446-3800 MASSACHUSETTS: Hanover, Colony Rug (781) 826-5166 Wellesley, Faber Rug Co. 
(781) 235-5996 MARYLAND: Bethesda, Georgetown Carpet (301) 654-0202 NEW JERSEY: Englewood, Starr Carpets (201) 569-7067 Ridgewood, 
Kaprelian Oriental Rugs & Carpet (201) 447-4352 NEW YORK: Long Island, Country Carpet & Rug (516) 822-5855 Mt. Kisco, D'Agostino Carpet 
(914) 666-5403 VIRGINIA: Alexandria, Carpet One of Alexandria (703) 370-0000 Fairfax, Georgetown Carpet (703) 273-2500 Falls Church, 
Carpet One of Tysons (703) 790-3322 WASHINGTON DC: Georgetown Carpet (202) 342-2262 
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FOUNDED BY WILLIAM MORRIS IN 1861 


MORRIS 6 @ 
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Through Designers and Architects 


Sanderson 
979 Third Avenue New York, NY 10022 


800.894.6185 Fax 800.894.6098 info@sanderson-us.com 





ts Sc urce Over 65 Years 


©The Devon Shop 


t from our vast collection of Formal and 


holstered to your specifications. 


hop On Premises 


Sat-Sun 11-5 
) 2 212.686.1760 








Melvin Dwork 





continued from page 82 
exotic in its own way. A huge pen-and- | 
ink odalisque by Joseph Glasco, com- 
missioned by Dwork in 1969, looks: 
from a distance like an African textile 
and even Francoise Gilot’s Portrait of 
Paloma in Her Crib (as in Picasso) has 4 | 
raw, African quality in its strokes. Yet 
it must be said, the same man who re 
cently acquired a seven-foot-tall fertil) 
ity totem has never lost his affection fo: 
the pair of unabashedly pretty Direcsy 
toire pastel portraits purchased on hig 
first trip to Europe in 1953; they hangiyt 
in the sitting room, which he uses ag 
a guest room. 
“Have you noticed, there isn’t a lamp 
shade in this room?” Dwork asks. They 






























called the Triennale, bought long agoy 
when it was new and as sexy as Belmondoy 
ona Vespa. Its three chrome arms can be 
pointed up, down, any which way, and 
Dwork says, “It’s quite enough light} 
You’d be amazed how much borrowed} 
light there is in Manhattan at night.” 

Everywhere there are little hints off 
the designer classically schooled at Par 
sons in its Van Day Truex heyday. 
Dwork’s bed, which barely makes it 
18 inches off the floor, is upholstere 
in black-green buffalo-textured leathery 
with bold nailhead detailing, and it’s not 
an overly puffy affair. There is his in- 
credible restraint in the arrangement o 
every object, from an ancient Egyptian} 
head of Horus to a Tiffany silver per- 
petual calendar. And how about that} 
grog tray welcoming guests in his en- 
trance hall, laid out with silver julep) 
cups and esoteric cocktail implements 9/7 
and bottles of whiskey? It’s a touch from } 
the golden days of postwar Manhattan )) 
that one doesn’t see so often anymore. 

It didn’t take long to get this home» 
right. The moss-scented candle is on) | 
the big table, the 20-year-old banana) 
palm has adjusted nicely, the art books 
are organized on industrial shelving, 
and those Directoire pastel portraits 
once again flank the Bernard Buf- | 
fet, where they’ve always looked best. 
Dwork couldn’t be more settled. “I’m _| 
not the sort who shuffles things around 
all the time,” he says with some pride. 
Just a little reminder that he isn’t much 
like most decorators. 1 
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aradise found - a treasure chest open 
Its contents held gracefully at arm's length 


Contained yet moveable, style pulled together. 


| deal for your edible treasures: The U-Line Drawer Refrigerator | 
TW] UsLINE FOR EVERY ROOM THERE tS A U-LINE 


®CORPORATION P.O. Box 245040 * Milwaukee, WI 53224-9540 * 414.354.0300 * Fax 414.354.7905 * WWW. u-line.com 










































































A Providential Pastime 


Gayle Wells Mandle and James Brayton Hall Scout the Rhode Island Capital 
Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Alec Marshall 


NCE UPON A DISTANT 
1980s— 

Providence was a city 
in decline. Then in the ’90s, 
after a decade of planning, 
architect William Warner and 
his colleagues uncovered and 
moved rivers in downtown 
Providence, transforming the 
area. The river relocation is 
considered urban renewal at 
its finest, with residents en- 
joying the four acres of Wa- 
terplace Park and, in warmer 
months, watching a specta- 
cle called WaterFire Provi- 
dence, which consists of black- 
cloaked gondoliers gliding 
from brazier to brazier, illu- 
continued on page 90 
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shows Gayle Wells 
Mandle and James 
Brayton Hall one of 


her American quilts. 


Lert: Ruby Davis, left, 
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ABove: Whimsical 
items, such as wood 
and tin globes, mix 
with furnishings Davis 
finds on her travels. 
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want to put your life on the line, the V8-powered Lexus GX is more 
than capable of taking you to the kinds of places where danger lurks at every corner. 
But we expect most of you will appreciate the GX for what it really is: a luxury 
utility vehicle with all the amenities, for a new kind of adventure. One that leads to that 
unique little getaway where the only risk you’re likely to face is going off your diet. 
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continued from page 88 

minating the darkness of the 
night. “The capital of Rhode 
Island is experiencing a 21st- 
century renaissance,” remarks 
James Brayton Hall, a native 
of Providence, who has an un- 





CAV 
ABOVE: At CAV, locat- 





dergraduate degree in archi- 
tecture from the University 
of Virginia and a graduate 
degree in landscape design 
from the Rhode Island School 
of Design (RISD). 

Hall and Gayle Wells Man- 








ed in a 19th-century 
brick building, clients 
can dine while they 
shop for African art. 


() 


Ricut: The design- 
ers examine a Benin 
bronze ram as they sit 
down to lunch at a ki- 
lim-covered table. 





dle, a painter and designer 
who moved to Providence in 
1993, when her husband be- 
came president of RISD, enjoy 
collaborating on projects— 
they are currently redesigning 
the office of the new mayor. 












COLLECTION 


LerT: Sitting on a Phil 

adelphia settee with 
eagle embellishments 
Mandle and Weiss dis 
cuss a 17th-century 

violin made by Pietro 
Guarneri. The shop 
displays “Neoclassical 
pieces of museum 


quality,” says Mandle. 


For them, shopping in Provi- 
dence provides a variety of” 
architectural experiences and | 

references to the city’s past. 
Stanley Weiss displays his 
large collection of Ameri- 
continued on page 94 
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Introducing a television experience like no other. The AQUOS 37" Liquid Crystal TV. A masterpiece of design and technology that’s 
a showpiece in any space. Unparalleled liquid crystal picture quality and long product life. Plus, low watt consumption means 
an environmentally friendly way to watch television. AQUOS by Sharp — inspired design for the way you live. sharpusa.com 
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Downsview cabinetry col 





ection 


is available through authorized 


kitchen d 





) showrooms 
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yp 


SINCE 
1967 








SCOTTSDALE AZ 
Downsview of Scottsdale 480) 563-2577 
BEVERLY HILLS CA 
Downsview Kitchens (310) 858-1008 
COSTA MESA CA 
Kitchen Spaces 74) 545-0417 
DEL MAR CA 
Kitchen Studio Del Mar 858) 350-5995 
MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey (831) 899-3303 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 
Kitchen Studio 150 415) 864-5093 
SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti Associates 415) 454-1623 
DENVER co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc 303) 321-3232 
VAIL (Edwards) co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc 970) 926-1355 
NEW CANAAN cT 
Kitchens By Deane 203) 972-8836 
STAMFORD CT 
Kitchens By Deane 203) 327-7008 
DANIA (pcoTa) FL 
Downsview Kitchens 954) 927-1100 
NAPLES FL 
Downsview Kitchens 239) 262-1144 
ATLANTA GA 
Design Galleria 404) 261-0111 
HONOLULU HI 
Details International 808) 521-7424 
CHICAGO (Barrington) IL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath 847) 381-7950 
CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
nuHaus (847) 831-1330 
LOUISVILLE (Prospect) KY 
Signature Kitchens 502) 292.0645 
BOSTON (Wellesley) MA 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc 781) 237-5973 
WEST BOYLSTON MA 
Kitchens by Design, Inc 508) 835-6300 
WASHINGTON D.C. (Bethesda) MD 
Nancy Thornett Associates (301) 718-0155 
BIRMINGHAM MI 
Kitchen Studio (248) 645-0410 
MINNEAPOLIS MN 
North Star Kitchens, LLC 612) 375-9533 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens 314) 965-5700 
CHARLOTTE NC 
Design Studio 704) 541-1189 
MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 973) 829-7112 
LAS VEGAS NV 
Ebéniste, Inc 702) 368-2280 
HUNTINGTON NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 631) 493-0983 
NEW YORK NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 212) 688-9300 
MT. KISCO NY 
Empire Kitchens 914) 242-9011 
CLEVELAND (Willoughby Hills) OH 
Faralli’s Kitchen & Bath 440) 944-4499 
TOLEDO OH 
Jan Merrell Kitchens (419) 246-099) 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates 215) 568-5501 
DALLAS ™ 
Redstone Kitchens & Baths 214) 368-5151 
SAN ANTONIO ™ 
Palmer Todd, Inc 210) 341-3396 
WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) VA 
Design Solutions, Inc 703) 834-6121 
SEATTLE (Redmond) WA 
Rice's Cabinetry by Design (206) 443-2271 
CANADA 
CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen & Bath 403) 252-2458 
VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space Inc 604) 681-5994 
TORONTO ON 
Downsview Kitchens 416) 481-5101 
TORONTO ON 
Yorkville Design Centre (416) 922-4620 
MONTREAL PQ 
Downsview of Montreal 514) 483-1800 
INTERNATIONAL 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cocinas + Diseno 809) 530-5663 





PUERTO RICO 
Cocinas + Diseno ( 


787) 721-5555 
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PEAN 
DOUBULYU 


RiGut: James Watkins 
shapes a piece of hot 
glass, while Liz Pan- 
nell shows Mandle a 
finished vase. Stain- 
less-steel doors cover 
the furnace, which is 
kept at 1,950 degrees. 





BELow: “Beautiful 
but functional” pieces 
in the adjacent show- 
room. BELOW RIGHT: 
Hall watches Watkins 
work a glass vessel. 








continued from page 90 

can and European antiques 
in the historic Tilden-Thur- 
ber building, a masterpic 
of Beaux Arts design. “Righ 
now I have a violin made by 
Pietro Guarneri around 1690 
for sale,” he says. “When I 
was a kid, I studied the violin, 
and ! revere the violin mak- 
ers of Cremona.” 


94 


Weiss is fond of a Gorham 
silver service presented to 
the renowned Union general 
Philip Henry Sheridan in 1874 
and engraved with Sheridan’s 
init [t’s in the Neoclas- 
Sic ith sphinx feet,” 


V ays. “Antiques should 
always be gorgeous, but prov- 
enance give n élan.” With 


the exception of the violin and 








silver service, Weiss sells few 
very costly pieces. At a certain 
price point, “the air thins out, 
and I prefer not to chase it. I 
sell 99 percent of my furniture 
over the Internet. I believe in 
the truth of the rhyme, ‘If you 
sell to the masses, you'll eat 
with the classes. If you sell to 
the classes, you'll eat with the 
masses.’” Weiss, a native New 





“Most pieces are 
poked and pushed 
and molded to give 
them a dimpled Ir 
effect,” says Pannell. 
| 


| 
. 
Yorker, entertains the class-- 
es at Halsey House, his 1801! 
Federal house in College Hill, , 
the oldest section of the city. | 
Ruby Davis, a designer and 
collector, is also a native: 
New Yorker. Unlike Weiss, . 
however, she lives above the: 
shop—and below it. She and! 
her husband, Robert, a re- 
tired physician, live on the 
first and second floors of the ~ 
1859 Eliza E. Almy House, | 
on Providence’s East Side. | 
Davis has eight rooms, on the | 
third floor and in the base- | 
ment, filled with armoires, 
continued on page 98 
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Saturday 13th t 
Saturday 27t 


Sod LoL 


NEW YORK SHOWROOM Tel: 212 .226.4747 
LOS ANGELES SHOWROOM Tel: 310.360.0880 


‘ 3 Distributors 
MIAMI: Monica James & Co. Tel: 305 .576.6222 


WASHINGTON D.C.: August Georges Tel: 202.337.5110 
HOUSTON:. Brian Stringer (Fabrics only) Tel: 713.526.7380 
SEATTLE: Scherping West Tel: 206.405.4500 


eorgesmith.com 








TAH A Land for All Seasons 


| 


As the seasons change in 


n worm weather, hiking, + C 
Holfing are king. From Antelope Island in the Great Salt Lake 
he gold medal alpine slopes = é 

red rock slot canyons 

multitude of hiking trail 


For mountain bikers, Moab is the ultimate draw. The challeng- 
ling Slickrock Trail across weathered red rock is one of many 
that offer striking views of sandstone formations. Forested trails 
in the nearby la Sal Mountains and at the ski and summer 
resorts east of Salt Lake City are perfect for alpine mountain 
biking. Albion Basin, near Alta and Snowbird, is also famous 
for wildflowers. From its campground, bikers can walk the 
mile-long Interpretive Trail to Cecret Lake, nestled high in the 
peaks of Little Cottonwood Canyon. 


Rivers continue to carve into Utah's landscapes and are 
veritable water playgrounds; raft the whitewater rapids of 
the Colorado and Green Rivers, or kayak and canoe their 


Special Advertising Section 


calmer stretches. Scenic jet boat tours let travelers soak up 
the scenery and spot Utah's diverse wildlife. 


Other options include horseback riding through Bryce 
Canyon National Park, camping in the Needles District of 
Canyonlands National Park, golfing at firstrate courses in 
St. George set amidst red rock formations, and photo- 
graphing Delicate Arch at Arches National Park. 


When the temperature drops, all thoughts turn immediately 
to snow. Each winter, the 14 resorts in Utah average 
between 300 and 500 inches of “The Greatest Snow 
on Earth.” Visitors can enjoy that light, dry powder in 
every way imaginable. Snowboarding and skiing may be 
the most popular, but helicopter and snowcat skiing are 
also alluring. 


Year-round, Utah is the place to live thoroughly and play 
well. And everyday—whebther it's making tracks on a red 
rock trail or on a snowy slope—should end the same way: 
with a visit to one of the many soothing spas in Utah. 


For information, call (800) UTAH-FUN or visit www.utah.com. 
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1 The magnificent terrain of Colorado 
































| The Call of Adventure 





adventure, and it 


| | 


\ | 

Pick an adve niure, any 
| 
IKEIY De 


-olorado. The 
RY ite's dj erse ae ography pi Ses the per 
fect backdrop 


an most | found in ¢ 


r a wealth of activities 


In the Northeast, wide-open grasslands 
and seas of golden plains are peppered 
with rustic buildings and abandoned set 
tlements where visitors can take part in 
summer festivals celebrating the cultural 
ore of the region. The Front Range area 
eatures Rocky Mountain National Park, 
a 400-square-mile preserve of forests, 
meadows and tundra. Sightseers can 
evel in views normally reserved for the 
sharp eyes of an eagle or picnic along 
babbling brooks. The Northwestern region 


f 





of the state is a study in contrast with its 


green mountains and desert. Here, 
Aspen ansv the call for world-class 
skiing and fine } while the town of 


e ranchers and 


Craig draws visitor 





Colorado's legendary rails 





| “The scenery bankrupts the English 


language."—Teddy Roosevelt 





cowboys as they live out century-old 
traditions. In the Southwest, stone 
canyons, white rapids and hot springs 
punctuate the landscape. Biking, hiking, 
running, climbing and boating are all 
part of daily life. 


Colorado's historic trains travel along the 
same routes used by miners, cowboys 
and pioneers and are the only way to 
see some of Colorado's most spectacular 
views. On the Cripple Creek & Victor 
Narrow Gauge Railroad, go back in 
time to one of Colorado's richest gold 
mining districts. For further breathtaking 
views, hop The Manitou and Pike's Peak 
Railway, the highest train in the U.S., 
which has been taking people to the 
summit of Pike's Peak since 1891. 


Diversions abound in the three national 

parks that call Colorado home. In Rocky 

Mountain National Park, a site that boasts 

heavily glaciated peaks and dramatic 

sub-alpine valleys, hikers can trek over 

350 trails—many of which lead into the 

backcountry for wilderness camping. 

hing, rafting and kayaking are popular 

the Gunnison River in Black Canyon 

son National Park. And remnant 

ys of ancient puebloan builders 

esa Verde National Park provide a 
glimpse into another date and time. 


For indoor adventures, choose from on 
of many museums across the stat 
In Denver, tour art museums that rang 
traditional western to mode 
contemporary. The Museum of Natu 
and Science has stunning dioramas an 
exhibits on the state's natural and huma 
history. On the more eclectic side, a tr 
to Colorado Springs brings the chang 
to see the World Figure Skating or P. 
Rodeo Hall of Fame. 


from 


ee 


Landmark hotels and architectural curios 
ties also distinguish the state. The Hote 
Colorado in Glenwood Springs | 
modeled after a 16th century ltaliay 
villa. Miramont Castle in Coloradi 
Springs was built in 1895 and feature 
nine architectural styles. And much of thi 
town of Leadville is a National Historij 
Landmark District, with 70 square block 
of Victorian buildings. 


When Teddy Roosevelt was once asked 
how best to describe Colorado, he conti! 
mented, “The scenery bankrupts the Englis§ 
language.” With such vast beauty, it i] 
only natural that endless rewards await} 


For information, call (800) COLORADO} 
or visit COLORADO.COM. 
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FOR DETAILS ON OUR HISTORIC RAILROADS AND OTHER COLORADO ADVENTURES — INCLUDING SOME THAT MAY Sigal You: = 
VISIT COLORADO.COM OR CALL .1-800-COLORADO. pe 

















A thousand fountains dance 

| toa musical of light and water 
in front of Bellagio. 
| 





Sad Well-Choreographed 





nt guests arrive at Bellagio, 
the re transporte 1. B ate FIO 1S 
Las Vegas { 
and lights 


with an oasis 


1 depar- 
ormula of 
—instead, 
of comforts 


dazzling billboards 


or WNna Sifors 


by way of gra etul de sign 


The ditference becomes palpable as 
| guests drive down the tree-lined entrance 
to the resort. A thousand fountains, which 


1H | span more than 1,000 feet and send 


water soaring as high as 240 feet into 
the air, dance to a musical of light and 
water in front of Bellagio. 


Wn Bellagio aims to make its classical 


architecture, exemplary service and 
amenities the focal point of the hotel, 
offering a museum-caliber art gallery, 
| renowned restaurants, shopping compa- 
| rable to that of Rodeo Drive and Cirque 


de Soleil's “O.” 


| The Bellagio Gallery of Fine Art presents 
exhibitions of paintings, sculpture and 
works on paper by some of history's most 
famous artists, and gives guests the rare 
opportunity to see legendary works from 
selected international collections. © 
view until early September 2003 is Andy 
Warhol: The Celebrity Portraits. The 
exhibition covers Warhol's obsession 
with fame and celebrity by showcasing 


Luxury 





The festive decor of-Le Cirque. 


some of his most noted pieces, including 
portraits of Jacqueline Kennedy, Mick 
Jagger and Michael Jackson. An audio 
four narrated by Warhol’s friend, Liza 
Minelli, reveals personal insights into the 
relationships between the artist and his 
famous subjects. 


etailers along Via Bellagio, the resort's 
shopping promenade, have never before 
been located together. Guests can browse 
through collections from the likes of Yves 
Saint Laurent, Prada, Hermés, Gucci, 
Chanel, Fred Leighton, Tiffany & Co. 
and Giorgio Armani. 


There are also four James Beard Award: 
winning chefs at Bellagio, including Las 
sgas first James Beard award recipient, 
in Serrano. At Picasso, Serrano serves 


\ Meciterranean dishes alongside 
WC Pablo Picasso's 
colo is well as his 





The fountains of Bellagio in Las Vegas. 


ceramics, tiles and sculptures. Oth 
restaurant “musts” are Michael Ming 
Aqua, Todd English’s Olives and t 
famed Le Cirque. . 
\ 
Bellagio's lounges are the gatherin 
places for after-hours excitemen 
Fontana Bar, located in the center ¢ 
the action on the Casino Level, feature 
live entertainment with expansive viewer 
of the surrounding lake. At Caramejm 
Bar & lounge, signature martinis api. 
served in chocolate and caramel- coated 
chilled glasses. } 


Service is paramount at Bellagio. Guellfl 
rooms and suites offer nightly turndow 
service, 24-hour in-room dining and 
state-of-the-art conveniences. 


The hotel has embarked upon a $37% 
million construction of a Spa Towed 
expanding upon the resort's lavish spd 
and salon as well as adding a nevj 
restaurant, retail and convention spaces 
To be completed in December 2004, the 
tower will invite new audiences to experi 
ence the elegance and romance that make} 
the AAA Five Diamond Bellagio in laff 
Vegas one of the top resorts in the world 


For information, call (888) 987-6667 
or visit www.bellagio.com. iC 

















we're the only resort 
that can also deal 


hearts, clubs and spades. 











who wish to bask in the world’s 





finest luxury accommodations, 
dine in establishments like the 


Five Diamond Award-winning 





Picasso, see “O” by Cirque du 
Soleil and revel at thrilling a 
games of chance, there is but 


one destination. 
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Utah’s winter Fay om 
Come ski where they.s utah.com 


Where ideas connect™ 



























She couldn't deciae 


whether to take Fy shower 
or a mini-vacation... 


so she did both. 


No travel agents, airline tickets or passports. 

The Steamist steambath transforms your | 
shower into your own private health spa, 
with a simple push of a button. In just 
minutes you are transported to a warm, 
vA steamy paradise, where the most stressful 
decision you have to make is temperature 
selection. Relax tired, aching muscles and 
feel your worries melt away. Make a clean 
getaway and look and feel great. 











DSC-425 
Time/Temperature 
Control for inside 
the bathing area. 


Designer Controls 
are available in 
» ten elegant finishes 
to match any 
bathroom décor. 


Oil Rubbed Bronze 
shown 
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Simple Pleasures owner Mary Moore sells many 
items for the house and for the garden—and for the person. 


continued from page 94 
quilts, sconces, painted furni- 
ture, doors and objects. 

“I started out buying fur- 
niture and quilts and all sorts 
of objects I fancy, including 
wood and tin globes and ar- 
chitectural fragments, for my 
clients,” Davis says. “Then I 
discovered that many de- 
signers, after providing their 
clients with furniture, wall- 
paper and rugs, don’t have the 
time or energy to look for ac- 
cessories. I love to look for 
little pieces, so I find the little 
pieces for them.” 

Hall admires Davis’s idio- 
syncratic and insightful eye. 
“She’s a classic collector-dec- 





orator, a character from the 
1920s,” he observes. “Her vi- 
sion about something made 
yesterday is as clear as it is 
about a piece made 200 years 
ago.” Mandle bought an ar- 
moire for a New York apart- 
ment from Davis and tables 
for a house she is designing 

in Montecito, California. 
When she wants a color- 
ful wedding gift, she goes to 
Pean Doubulyu Glass, in the 
Smith Hill area. Many RISD 
alumni have chosen to settle 
in Providence, among them 
Liz Pannell and James Wat- 
kins. Pannell, a painter, and 
Watkins, a sculptor, studied 
continued on page 100 













SIMPLE 
PLEASURES 
ABOVE: Hall says, “A 
visit to the shop always 
rewards a designer 
with many surprises,” 
such as papier-maché 
masks, apothecary 
globes and a 19th-cen- 
tury plaster Venus. 


Lert: On the shop’s 
lawn, the duo admire 
Guy Wolffe pottery, 
which rests on outdoor ff 
furniture designed by 
Alexander Moore. 









fi | . 4 But I want to be with my guests. 
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OVE tO ente ALE Not my dishes. Dacor had me in 

mind when they designed the largest erate CITC Teoma (eC mma D EET 


standard. Adjustable racks give me space for 20 place settings in ents one load. 


Now, I can enjoy those delicious after-dinner stories. 
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continued from page 98 
in RISD’s glass department 
under Dale Chihuly. After 
graduating in 1981, they be- 
gan their own business. Want- 
ing to keep their surnames 
for their painting and sculp- 
ture, they chose a phonet- 
ic spelling of P and W for 
their art glass business. Every 
piece is finished by hand. 
“Most pieces are poked and 
pushed and molded to give 
them a dimpled effect,” says 
Pannell. “I think the strength 
of our glasswork comes from 
the fact that it’s a collaborative 
effort. As the painter, I work 
out most of the coloration. 
Jim’s sculptural sensibility in- 
fluences the shaping.” 

Years ago people drove 
from Providence to Boston to 


PROVIDENCE SOURCES 
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LEONARDS 
NEW ENGLAND 


ABove Lert: The de- 
signers chat with Jeff 
Jenkins in front of the 
post-and-beam barn 
that houses some of 
his inventory. ABOVE: 
Reproduction head- 
boards are displayed 
with antique bedposts. 


eat fine food. Now, Hall says$ 
restaurant traffic also moveg 
in the opposite direction, with 
Bostonians driving to Provi+ 
dence to eat at Al Forno, Ne 
Rivers, Empire and CAV. The 
latter doubles as a place te 
buy African art, tribal rugs} 
and Asian bronzes. 
After Sylvia Moubayed, an 
continued on page 102 


| Ruby B. Davis, 401-751-7797. By appointment. Antique furniture, quilts, architectural elements and accessories 


2 Simple Pleasures, 6 Richmond Square, 401-331-4120. Garden furniture and accessories 
jaunton Avenue, Seekonk, MA; 508-336-8585. Vintage and reproduction bedposts and headboards 
‘51-9164. Restaurant; African art, tribal rugs and Asian bronzes 


3 Leonards New England, 600 


4 CAV, 14 Imperial Place, - 


5 Stanley Weiss Collection, 2 


6 Pean Doubulyu Glass, 401 -= 


\Westminster Street, 401-272-3200; www.stanleyweiss.com. American and European antiques 
289; www.peandoubulyu.com. By appointment. Handmade glassware 
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Cooking ts 


| 
| an irresistible pleasure. Six sealed ( give me high per formance cooking and 
| | easy ate te abs OBO aman en hme (casero co with an infrared gas-broiler to 
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RED BARON 


For the finest mantelpieces in the world. 


LC AL el oe 
Pam cere eel eel ey Lemay 
scrolled rocaille flourishes and a 
clock mounted in the overmantel. 
Circa 1860. 
I2’h x 8'w 


GAL#C2052 


Tats kel elem COM ULL Cele 
Mon-Sat 9am-6pm 


For a FREE color catalog, contact: Red Baron Dept.A, 6450 Roswell Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 30328 
(404)252-3770 Fax (404)257-0268 www.redbaronsantiques.com 











Amdega Conservatories, handmade in England 
since 1874 from the finest timber and glass. 





Amdega and Machin design offices *hroughout the 
USA and Canada. Please call 1-800-- ©3-7348 


www.amdega.com A ML ID IE G A 


All other countries call +44 1325 4685 ESTABLISHED 1874 
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continued from page 100 
Egyptian-born woman who lived neajl_ 
the Ituri Forest in northeast Zaire (now 
Congo) in 1962 and 1963, bought an up: 
stairs loft in the historic jewelry distric} 
of Providence, she looked at the space) 
on the first floor. “It gave me a vision,” she) 
says. She would display the art brought te} 
her by dealers from Africa and would sei) 
up a few tables among the Caucasian rugs 
and the Benin bronzes for wining ane} 
dining. The letters in the restaurant’) 
name stand for “cocktails, antiques anole 
victuals.” Mandle often dines at CAWe 
and once bought a bronze boar from 
Burkina Faso for her husband’s birthday; 

For jardinieres and vases for herselily 
and for friends, Mandle drives to the 
city’s East Side to Simple Pleasures, 2 
shop owned by Mary Moore, on the banks 
of the Seekonk River. Moore sells many 
items for the house and for the garden 
and for the person, including artista 
designed jewelry. She also sells gardenif} 
furniture designed by her husband, Alex~ 
ander Moore. “He makes the chairs, tableg 
and settees slowly, to order, with leaf+ 
form arms and pierced backs,” Moorej}} 
says. The couple met at RISD, wherej | 
Moore studied painting. “I think the shopj 
is now my canvas,” she says. “I love its! 
rustic-ratty location. I sometimes think of} 
changing the shop’s name to somethingi}} 
a little less common, but it seemed appro-§) 
priate 11 years ago, when I opened thei 
shop, and it does today. You never know 
what the simple pleasures are and wheret 
you'll find them.” 

Across the Seekonk River, in nearby) 
Seekonk, Massachusetts, is Leonards New 
England, the place to find vintage bed 
posts and headboards. Owner Jeff Jenkinsii 
stores much of his collection of 18th- andi 
19th-century bedposts in a reconstructed{ 
post-and-beam barn. “Most customers 
individuals as well as New England inns—} 
buy antique bedposts, but they’re reluc- 
tant to buy antique headboards because 
they’re not wide enough to accommo-} 
date queen- and king-size mattresses and 
linens. We can splice original bedposts} 
onto the tabs of repro headboards.” 

Like all of the shop owners from whom 
Mandle and Hall buy items for them-} 
selves and their clients, Jenkins likes what 
he does. “If I won the lottery, I wouldn’t fF 
retire,” he says. “I’d just buy more andi 
better pieces.” 0 ; 
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. 
The walout Janda 
table, left, displays thi 
sculptural sensibility 


that defines Cecil’s Sig) 
nature Collection. 








Ithough Cecil Hayes has _ her own line, Cecil’s Signature 24 bold pieces that are offered at Judith Norman Collection 
designed furniture for Collection. Referencing the an- _ the Judith Norman Collection. _OCOTA 
clients, including Wesley gular lines of African textiles and “Tt’s such a rewarding, soulful 1855 Griffin Rd. 
Snipes (AD, April 1997) and Sam- sculptures, and drawing on her ~ feeling as an artist to create some- So ee 330m" 
uel L. Jackson (AD, April 2000), — background in the arts, Hayes thing on your own,” says Hayes, 
not until now has she introduced _ (above, in the Shea chair) created _ who personally signs each piece. 


Santa Ponza, right, 
anew embroidered 


cotton by JAB 














Santa Ponza is part of the Madeira Collection 
of JAB, which is distributed in the United 
States by Stroheim & Romann (718-706- 
7000). A crewel embroidery of fanciful birds, 
flowers and fruit done on cotton, it is available 
with red and blue backgrounds and in blue on 
off-white; green, orange and yellow on off- 
white; and taupe, gray, cream and brown on 
off-white. Cashemere Brocade, a new Stro- 
heim fabric, has a red, turquoise and gold 
paisley design printed on a blac 





continued on page 13 | 
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A Simple Plan Realized in the Designer's South Beach Pied-a-Terre 
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Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Kim Sargent 


T IS SOMETIMES A RELIEF TO 
learn that, in a world full 
of intricate interior de- 

sign projects, every now and 
then one comes along that 
can reasonably be character- 
ized as simple. Simple is de- 
cidedly not simplistic. Simple 
can, however, be simplifying. 
It’s elegant, iconoclastic and 
surprisingly freeing for de- 
signer and client alike. This 
is especially true when design- 
er and client are one and the 
same, as they were in a pied-a- 
terre that S. Marc Thee re- 
cently completed for himself 
in Miami’s South Beach. 

As co-CEO of Marc-M1- 
chaels Interior Design, a firm 
that employs 80 people and 
has offices in three Florida 
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“I was raised in Flor- 
ida, and I know it in- 
timately; it’s in my 
bones,” says S. Mare 
Thee (left, in his Mi- 
ami condominium). 
BELow Lert: The 
South Beach building. 


cities, Thee spends a lot of 
time conceiving residences— 
many of them second ones— 
for clients seeking to escape 
or retire from busy urban 
lives into Florida’s famously 
balmy air and sparkling light. 
“The spirit of playfulness here 
can be very exciting,” he says. 
“People are willing to go out 
on a limb. I’ve actually seen 
clients laugh upon realizing 
they can finally let go of a 
set of family china or a paint- 
ing, even a quite valuable one, 
they’ve grown tired of. It’s dis- 
inhibiting to hear that it’s okay 
to shed your possessions. Sec- 
ond homes are all about giving 
yourself, or your client, per- 
mission to be lighthearted.” 

And when it’s yourself and 
your client? “There’s just one 
word: joy.” 

Thee’s situation was this. 
In Winter Park, his primary 
home, he’d surrounded him- 

continued on page 110 


RicuT: The living area. 
Holly Hunt sofa. Din- 
ing chair, Michael Tay- 
lor. Drinks table and 
chairs, in Baker fab- 
ric, Barbara Barry for 
Baker. Daybed fabric 
from Clarence House. 
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continued from page 108 

self with objects that consti- 
tuted his “immediate circle 
of familiarity, things that rep- 
resent who I am and where 
I’ve been” (see Architectural Di- 
gest, September 2001). When 
he decided, for reasons both 
professional and recreation- 
al, to buy a condominium in 
Miami Beach, he knew at 
once that he’d have the op- 
portunity to “kick off my 
shoes and clear my mind— 
and my space.” 

The condominium Thee 
chose was in an award-win- 
ning high-rise. Ideally sited 
on Ocean Drive, within walk 
ing distance of the wat 
the park and Lincoln Roa 
South Beach epicenters 
the building seemed tailor- 
made for weekend living. ° 
unit that he chose, on the 
floor, had an open ocean \ 
abundant light and coo! 





breezes. Anybody else would 
have been happy just to move 
the two-bedroom apart- 

id some furniture and 


Si ce weekend 
Vii {Or n about 


np.c living, he ro re- 





think and streamline the 
apartment’s floor plan. This 
was where his simplifying 
impulse was at its strongest. 
The unit, which contained 
two bedrooms and two baths 
in 1,200 square feet, had 
clearly been designed with a 
















“My goal was to have . 
a really bright, view- 
oriented, expansive 
place.” Lert: The liv-- 
ing area, as seen from > 
the dining area. The 
green glass lamp is 
from Boyd Lighting. 





BELOow Lerr: Thee 
covered a wall in the 
dining area with the 
same Great Plains fab- - 
ric he used on the ban- 4 
quette. BELow: Three: 
works by Jamali, a Flor- 
ida artist, hang over a 
sandalwood commode: 
in the living area. 


different use in mind. Since} 
Thee expected to be there 
alone, or with guests who’d 

be staying for no more than} 
a night or two at a time, he| 
couldn’t see the point of giv- 
ing space to a guest room or, | 
continued on page 114 | 
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Haddonstone is renowned for 
classic cast stone designs ranging | 
| 

from urns, fountains and 
statuary to balustrading, 


columns and porticos. 
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Haddonstone - the only constraint 





is your imagination. 
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Contact us for a copy of ! 
The Haddonstone Collection ($15) a 
richly illustrated in 156 pages. e 
- 

Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 
201 Heller Place, } 
Bellmawr, NJ 08031. F 
Telephone: 856 931 7011 % 
Fax: 856 931 0040 i 

f 


www.haddonstone.com 
info@haddonstone.com 


Offices also in: California * Colorado 
Also available through architects and interior designers 
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For more Information and Catalog, 
8725 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverl Hills, California 90211 
www.caravanrug.com ° email: info@caravanrug.com 


- Sacramento, CA San Diego, CA Hartford, CT Atlanta,GA Birmingham & Novi, Ml Charlotte, NC Philadelphia, PA Dallas, TX 
_ Mansur Oriental Rug Gallery Golden Rug Gallery J.Namnoun Oriental Rug Persian Galleries Hagopian World of Rugs Gabriel Menefee Diane Bryman. Tajzoy Oriental Rugs, Inc. 
_ 888-277-1118 858-578-8784 860-522-6368 404-261-8888 248-646-7847 704-375-5101 215-242-4100 214-748-5180 


Sa ni Aspen, CO Juno Beach, Naples, FL New Orleans,LA Minneapolis, MN New York, NY Austin, TX Seattle, WA 
Alexander's Decorative Rugs Isberian Rug Company A World of Rugs Nola Rugs Oriental Rug Company Darius Carpets & Antiques Edgar Kelly Rugs — Driscoll Robbins 
415-626-8430 970-925-8062 866-598-7847 504-891-3304 612-824-0467 212-644-6600 888-882-4406 -1115 























continued from page 110 
what’s more, closing off the 
ocean view from the master 
bedroom. His solution? Gut- 
ting the apartment so that it 
became what is, essentially, 
one large open room. 

From his master bedroom, 
Thee can now wake up with 
the sunrise. When guests do 


stay over, a daybed metamor- 
phoses into a queen-size bed 
and a hidden paneled wall 
slides out from a bookcase to 
ensure privacy. “I think of 
the place as a luxury suite in 
an amazing hotel,” says Thee. 

Thee’s simplifying agenda 
extended to all aspects of the 
design. He avoided patterns, 





Ricut: “Wood was a 
key material for me, 
because its glow hu- 
manizes a space.” The 
bath’s faucets, by Phi- 
lippe Starck, provide a 
cool counterpoint to 
the wood’s warmth. 
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because “after looking at pat- 
terns all day long, I welcome 
the opportunity to rest my 
eyes when I’m here.” He left 
the original saturnia floors, 
patching the areas where the 
eliminated walls left gaps. The 
marble bath was as Graves 
specified; Thee added mo- 
saic and wood cabinetry. In 


“It's disinhibiting to hear that it’s okay to 
shed your possessions. Second homes are} 
all about giving yourself, or your client, 
permission to be lighthearted.” 


fact, he introduced wood in 
various places: in mahogany 
doors, in the sliding paneled 
wall that can close off the 
master sleeping area and in 
the kitchen, whose grid-style 
paneling gives the room a 
jewel-box glow. 

Since the windows had 
what he calls a “pleasant hap- 
hazardness”—some are long 





“Ts there a Florida sen- 
sibility? Well, ’'d say 
comfort is paramount.” 
Lert: A sliding wall in 
the bedroom affords 
Thee a view of the 
ocean through the liy- 
ing area’s windows. 
































and linear; others are sliding 
doors; another still is roun¢ 
—he chose to cover them all] 
in the same champagne silk 
sheer. In several instances hé 
removed doors and replaced) 
them with interlined mohaip 
draperies. “There are fewe 
doors to maneuver around, 
he points out, “and you end| 
up with a quiet cocoon.” 

Versatility is also key in an 
apartment of such compact ! 
ness. Thee’s upholstered ban | 
quette wall allowed him tol 
sidestep a dedicated dining] 
area and create instead a place} 
to eat, work and seat guestsy 
The overscale ottoman sup | 
plies additional seating or 
serves as a table; the tea table: 
shifts around as needed. 

Throughout the pied-a 
terre there is a subtle Neo 
classical inflection. In diningg 
chairs and a floor lamp, in a 


chest of drawers and the head-4 


board, strong lines, reminis= 


cent of Biedermeier, lend 
weight to the soothing tex- 
tiles, the simple floors, thej 
suffusion of sea air and sun-{ 
light. Why Neoclassical? “A 
with all simplicity, now andj 
then you want a little com-} 
plication,” acknowledges S.} 
Marc Thee. “And besides, it’s} 
my favorite kind of furniture, | 
so why not?” 0] 
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ART HAS A NEW MEDIUM... The Jenn-Air Attrezzi stand mixer and blender 


They re inspired by the vibrant colors and distinctive curves found in ltalian hand-blowm 


glass, and even named after the Italian word for tools. Better yet, they're just as powerful 


as they are beautiful. Create your own from a palette of colors at jennairattrezzi.com or 


call 1-800-JENN-AIR. For THE LOVE OF COOKING? m4 JENN-AIR Deb ea 
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special advertising section 


Culture Quest Scottsdale 
a feast for the senses 


Scottsdale, Arizona is a year-round celebration of fine art, cultural heritage and || | 
culinary creations. Join the excitement October 2-5, 2003, as Architectural Digest il 
and Gourmet take you on an intimate behind-the-scenes tour of Scottsdale’s MH | 
magnificent cultural landscape. You'll savor an unforgettable weekend filled with Ih) | 
art and architectural tours, exclusive culinary events, and a selection of unique 


cultural experiences incorporating Native American and Spanish themes—all i| 
taking place at Scottsdale’s most spectacular resorts, galleries and boutiques. | 





aursday, October 2 
| ITAS TOUR AT ROYAL PALMs RESORT AND SPA 
our the resort’s exquisite casitas, each of which 


| 


atures its own distinct theme. Meet the interior 







plesigners and enjoy wine and tapas pairings 







hlong the way. 
JOTTSDALE ARTWALK 
ake a private tour of the Downtown Scottsdale 

Art & Shopping Districts during this signature event. 















Delicious hors d’oeuvres prepared by leading 
Scottsdale chefs will also be yours to enjoy. 
| iday, October 3 

EGANT GOURMET LUNCH AT THE FAIRMONT 
SOTTSDALE PRINCESS 
A multi-course Mediterranean luncheon prepared 
clusively for “Feast for the Senses” guests by a 
ighly regarded chef from the resort. 


HOTOGRAPHY EXPEDITION AT 
ICTUARY ON CAMELBACK MOUNTAIN 


‘Learn how to capture perfect pictures in nature with 
an expert photographer. Later in the evening, enjoy a 


champagne reception and stargazing. 

PANISH CULTURAL CELEBRATION AT HYATT REGENCY 
COTTSDALE RESORT AT GAINEY RANCH 

Tapas, flamenco dancers, and Spanish wines will 
‘combine to honor Scottsdale’s heritage. The food 
of James Beard Award-winning chef Jose Andrés 
will be featured. 








Saturday, October 4 
GARDEN LUNCHEON AT HYATT REGENCY SCOTTSDALE 
RESORT AT GAINEY RANCH 
A private tour of Hyatt Gainey’s Native Heritage Seed 
Garden will whet your appetite for a delightful lunch 
incorporating the garden’s bounty. 
A JEWEL OF AN EVENING AT MOLINA FINE JEWELERS 
A lavish gala reception featuring specialty hors 
d oeuvres inspired by Molina’s world-famous jewelry 
designs. The evening’s featured chefs will be Michael 
Schlow of Boston’s Radius and Via Matta, and Alex 
Scrimgeour of Alex in Los Angeles. 


Sunday, October 5 

PRIVATE DINING EXPERIENCE AT TALIESIN WEST 
Enjoy an intimate gourmet brunch at Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Taliesin West followed by a sneak preview 
tour of the Wright's living quarters, which will not 
open to the public until January 2004. 





_ CULTURE QUEST 


SCOTTSDALE 


Scottsdale 


Bring your passton for life. 





For the complete Feast for the Senses weekend itinerary, ticket packages and 
hotel specials, visit www.experiencescottsdale.com. 
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FEAST FOR THE SENSES SPANISH CULTURAL CELEBRATION-FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3 

During the Feast for the Senses weekend, don’t miss the Spanish Cultural Celebration at Hyatt Regency Scottsdale Resort at Gainey R: 
an outdoor celebration complete with tapas, flamenco dancers, and Southwestern-inspired food and wine pairings from Chef Jose Andrés) 
recently named Best Mid-Atlantic Chef by the James Beard Foundation. For more information, visit www.experiencescottsdale.com | 


ROYAL PALMS RESORT AND SPA 


Royal Palms Resort and Spa is a romantic, historic hideaway with the rustic splendor 
of a Mediterranean Villa. Enhance your Feast for the Senses weekend with a stay at this 
stunning property with 117 beautifully appointed guestrooms, casitas and villas. 
Throughout the resort captivating architecture, residential furnishings, fountains and 
fireplaces evoke warmth, romance and intimacy. The resort offers the award-winning 
T. Cook’s restaurant, swimming, a complete fitness center, and Alvadora Spa. Nestled at 
the base of Camelback Mountain, lush gardens evoke the sense of a faraway place, but 
the resort is minutes from world-class shopping, galleries, golf and attractions. 


DESIGNER CASITAS RECEPTION-THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2 

Begin your Feast for the Senses weekend in Royal Palms’ Presidential Villa while 
enjoying Spanish wines and tapas by Executive Chef Derek Morgan. View exquisite 
designer casitas, villas and the custom-designed Alvadora Spa as interpreted by 
renowned interior designers including Larry Lake, Donna Vallone, Janelle Schick and 
Sharon Fanin. Complete the experience with Italian-inspired desserts by Executive 
Pastry Chef Pierino Jermonti while you meander 
through lush gardens and hidden pathways. 


FEAST FOR THE SENSES WEEKEND GETAWAY 
Enjoy three evenings in a spacious Plaza Suite, 
two 60-minute spa treatments at Alvadora Spa, 


our new gift book, “ 


rose petal turndown. Cost is $895 p 
plus tax. Resort fees included. 


For reservations call 800-672-601 1 


ww w.royalpalmsresortandspa.com 


Desert Dreams, Desert 
Romance-The History, Style and Food of Royal 
Palms,’ Thursday night Designer Reception and 























special advertising section 


Hyatt REGENCY SCOTTSDALE RESORT 
AT GAINEY RANCH 





Resort at Gainey Ranch. The resort features majestic views of the McDowell Mountains, 
championship golf and tennis, the Sonwai Spa, a 24-acre “Water Playground,” sand beach, 
international art collection, and architecture inspired by Frank Lloyd Wright. 


NATIVE AMERICAN AND ENVIRONMENTAL LEARNING CENTER 1 | 
Visitors can also enjoy Hyatt Gainey Ranch’s own unique arts and cultural offerings. At the) 
Native American and Environmental Learning Center, connect with Native American | 
philosophy and traditions through an ongoing collaborative venture with native artists and 
educators. From history and art to language and Native dance, an authentic program awaits 
those interested in this vital part of the Southwest's legacy. 








EXPERIENTIAL VACATIONS 

Experiential Vacations feature special programs and activities that focus on the natural beau 
history and geography of the Southwest. There are dozens of activities specially designed for } 
Camp Hyatt Kachina for children, Family Camp, and Four Worlds adult activities. Programs | | 
include the Family Art Workshop where aspiring artists design cactus gardens, Southwestern | 
jewelry and more; and Desert Connections, a fascinating exploration of the people, plants ang) 
animals of the Sonoran Desert presented by the Desert Botanical Garden, Heard Museum an 
the Phoenix Zoo. : 


world’s most breathtaking settings. Eve 
casita on the 53-acre property affords 
panoramic views of Paradise Valley a d 
nearby mountains from dramatic v | 
The chic new spa casitas, some wil 
steeping tubs, enhance the Sanctuary 
experience. The luxurious Sanctuar 

offers an exciting array of Asian-inspired 
treatments. An infinity-edge pool, five te 
courts and championship golf courses w 
delight guests. elements restaurant featu 
seasonal farm-fresh cuisine, and jade bar off| 
wines, exotic drinks and Pi Sonop |: 
mountain vistas. 


FEAST FOR THE SENSES AT SANCT 
On Friday, October 3, join Sanctuary fot 
_ two exclusive Feast for the Senses events: 
guided photographic exhibition on the ~ 
resort’s grounds, and an evening of starga 
complete with champagne cocktails and 
hors d’oeuvres. 
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Mountainside casitas available at special 
For reservations, call 800-245-2051 
or visit Www.sanctuaryaz.com. 
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On Design and the Lingering Influence of Kansas City 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


T WOULD BE A SMALL EX- 

aggeration to say that 

Thomas Britt began his 
career as a lad of 10. He re- 
members visiting the office 
of an interior designer in 
Kansas City, Missouri, where 
he grew up. It was “all French 
provincial furniture; the walls 
were painted a funny kind of 
pale blue gray and were cov- 
ered with Napoleonic War 
prints—Epinals. So I became 
intrigued with those when 
I was about nine or 10 years 
old.” Later, he says, he came 
across the prints in a store in 
New Orleans, “when I was 
there with my mother on 
a vacation. I started buying 
them—this is a little later, 
when I was about 14 or 15— 


[he Professionals 





Thomas Britt 


7 








and I decided I would sell 
them to decorators and an- 
tiques dealers in different 
cities. I took some of them 
and went to Dallas to visit 
my Uncle Miller, and I got the 
yellow pages out and found 


E> 


om 
Has 


Thomas Britt (left) is 


drawn to symmetry 
and classicism in his 


interiors. BELOw: He 
introduced Empire and 
Restauration themes 
into an apartment in 
New York City (see 
Architectural Digest, 
November 1990). 


the area where the antiques 
dealers and decorators were. 
I took the prints around and 
started selling them. I did 
pretty well there, so I did the 
same in other cities. My par- 
ents let me do it.” 

































Today Tom Britt is a wide- 
ly traveled cosmopolitan wi 
an office in New York, who 
uses the resources of the cul-} 
tures of the world in his work 
as an interior designer. But) 
he still maintains his connec- 
tions to the world of Kansas 
City and the Midwest. De-| 
spite the image of the area 
shaped by the famous Grant 
Wood picture American Gothi 
or the philistinism of Thom- 
as Hart Benton, Kansas City) 
was, for Britt, not a handicapj}_ 
to be overcome but an im-’ 
portant factor in shaping thed 
designer’s aesthetic. 

The Britt family home was’ 
in the Country Club District,!)_ 
the name given to a part of!) 
Kansas City chiefly devel-) 
oped by J. C. Nichols (1880— 
1950), who was one of ther 
most prominent figures in’ 
the perfection of the planned'|_ 
residential development ini 
the first years of the last cen-" 
tury. Tom Britt grew up in a/ 
designed world where the¢ 
environment was not left to! 
higgledy-piggledy chance. Inj 
a Nichols development, fori 
instance, even the firehouses* 
were disguised as Tudor cot-+ 
tages, with the fire engine i 
the attached garage. 


a lively visual sense, Kansas 
City had much to offer. As¥ 
a teenager, Britt made his’ 
way to the home of antiques 


who lived in “an enormous} 
house built around the turn 
of the century,” he remem- 
bers. “She had the whole thing} 
painted pale gray with white: 

continued on page 124) 
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Ricut: A collection of 
Matisse prints inspired 
Britt’s design of a liv- 
ing room in Manhat- 
tan, whose woodwork 
was painted in three 
shades of white (AD, 
November 1996). 


continued from page 122 

trim. The courtyard was as 
if you were in New Orleans 
—beyond New Orleans, in 
France, really. She had espal- 
iered fruit trees painted on 
the walls—trompe l’oeil—and 
walls of old shutters from 
the 19th century on top of a 
stone wall. I became very in- 
trigued by all that,” he adds. 
“And she had the kitchen 
painted very dark gray. So I 
immediately went home and 


painted my parents’ kitchen 
and pantry dark gray. I decid- 
ed I would paint espaliered 
lemon trees all over it.” 

As a youth, Tom Britt al- 
so began going down to the 
jyunkyards with his grandpar- 
ents. “I would buy all kinds 
of things,” he says with a 
laugh. “I still have six ice 
cream chairs at my home on 
Long Island. One’s just out- 


The Professionals 











side my bedroom window.” 

Soon the young man was 
in business for himself. “I 
had a wonderful iron fence 
that had probably come from 
a cemetery that we put around 
one of the patios at my par- 
ents’ house. And there were 
two of them in my grandpar- 
ents’ garden. They let me get 
away h ali shi 


But ¢ 


he s 


Lert: He chose a Neo- 
classical feeling and a 
neutral palette for a 
Palm Beach apartment 
“because the climate 
reminds me of Medi- 
terranean Europe” 
(AD, February 1988). 












ager did not confine himself 
to seeking out the obvious. 
On his junkyard forays, the 
fledgling designer would find 
old light fixtures that had 
once hung in people’s houses. 
“T had them welded, turned 
them upside down so they 
were actually what I consid- 
ered right side up, and had 
fittings put on them to hold 
candles and lamp chimneys,” 





BrELow: Groupings of 
large-scale furnishings 
of Britt’s design are 
set alongside antiques 
and contemporary art 
in a sprawling resi- 
dence in the Northeast 
(AD, February 1990). 


he explains. “Some of thent_ 
I had welded together to hold, 
double and triple tiers.” Hi) 
then used ropes to hoist then 
into the trees surrounding 
his grandparents’ patio so tha} 
they would light the spac 
at night. “My mother said, * | 
can’t believe this son I have” 
That’s just what they did in 
France in the 18th century. | 

continued on page 12: | 
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The choice ts clear 


Like Flonase®, Nasacort AQ provides effective, multi-symptom relief from 
year-round and seasonal allergies. Unlike Flonase®, Nasacort AQ has NO 
odor, NO Irritating alcohol and NO unpleasant taste. No wonder twice as 
many patients prefer Nasacort AQ" 


Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray is nondrowsy and nonhabit-forming. It's for adults 
and children as young as 6 years and must be used daily for best results. 
Maximum relief may take up to one week. Nasacort AQ has a low incidence 
of side effects that may include sore throat, nosebleed, and cough. Available 
by prescription only. Take this ad to your doctor and see if it’s right for you. 
Please see additional important information about NASACORT AQ on the 


following page. >>, 
Visit www.nasacortag.com to receive a $15 rebate on your NASACORT AQ prescription’ N ® 
) asacortAO 


(triamcinolone acetonide) 
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Nasacorty 


(triamcinolone acetonide) sus! sya 


For intranasal use only 


Shake Well Before Using 
BRIEF SUMMARY 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray is indicated for the treatment of the nasal 
symptoms of seasonal and perennial allergic rhinitis in adults and 
children 6 years of age and older 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 
Hypersensitivity to any of the ingredients of this preparation con- 
traindicates its use 


WARNINGS 

The replacement of a systemic corticosteroid with a topical cort- 
costeroid can be accompanied by signs of adrenal insufficiency and, 
in addition, some patients may experience symptoms of withdraw- 
al; eg. joint and/or muscular pain, lassitude and depression 
Patients previously treated for prolonged periods with systemic cor- 
ticosteroids and transferred to topical corticosteroids should be 
carefully monitored for acute adrenal insufficiency in response to 
stress. In those patients who have asthma or other clinical condi- 
tions requiring long-term systemic corticosteroid treatment, too 
rapid a decrease in systemic corticosteroids may cause a severe 
exacerbation of their symptoms 


Children who are on immunosuppressant drugs are more suscepti- 
ble to infections than healthy children. Chickenpox and measles, for 
example, can have a more serious or even fatal course in children 
on immunosuppressant doses of corticosteroids. In such children, 
or in adults who have not had these diseases, particular care should 
be taken to avoid exposure. If exposed, therapy with varicella-zoster 
immune globulin (VZIG) or pooled intravenous immunoglobulin 
(IVIG), as appropriate, may be indicated. If chickenpox develops, 
treatment with antiviral agents may be considered 


PRECAUTIONS 

General: In clinical studies with triamcinolone acetonide nasal 
spray, the development of localized infections of the nose and phar- 
ynx with Candida albicans has rarely occurred. When such an infec- 
tion develops it may require treatment with appropriate local 
or systemic therapy and discontinuance of treatment with 
Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray 


Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray should be used with caution, if at all, in 
patients with active or quiescent tuberculous infection of the respi- 
ratory tract or in patients with untreated fungal, bacterial, or sys- 
temic viral infections or ocular herpes simplex 


Because of the inhibitory effect of corticosteroids, in patients who 
have experienced recent nasal septal ulcers, nasal surgery, or 
trauma, a corticosteroid should be used with caution until healing 
has occurred. As with other nasally inhaled corticosteroids, nasal 
septal perforations have been reported in rare instances 


When used at excessive doses, systemic corticosteroid effects such as 
hypercorticism and adrenal suppression may appear. If such 
changes occur, Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray should be discontinued 
slowly, consistent with accepted procedures for discontinuing oral 
steroid therapy 


Information for Patients Patients being treated with 
Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray should receive the following information 
and instructions. Patients who are on immunosuppressant doses of 
corticosteroids should be warned to avoid exposure to chickenpox 
or measles and, if exposed, to obtain medical advice 


Patients should use Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray at regular intervals 
since its effectiveness depends on its regular use. (See DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION.) 


An improvement in some patient symptoms may be seen within the 
first day of treatment, and generally, it takes one week of treatment 
to reach maximum benefit. Initial assessment for response should 
be made during this time frame and periodically until the patient's 
symptoms are stabilized 


The patient should take the medication as directed and should not 
exceed the prescribed dosage. The patient should contact the physi- 
cian if symptoms do not improve after three weeks, or if the condi- 
tion worsens. Patients who experience recurrent episodes of epis- 
taxis (nose bleeds) or nasal septum discomfort while taking this 
medication should contact their physician. For the proper use of 
this unit and to attain maximum improvement, the patient should 
read and follow the accompanying patient instructions carefully 


It is important to shake the bottle well before each use. Also, the 
bottle should be discarded after 120 actuations since the 
amount of triamcinolone acetonide delivered thereafter per 
actuation may be substantially less than 55 mcg of drug. Do not 
transfer any remaining suspension to another bottle 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, and Impairment Of Fertility: In a 
two-year study in rats, triamcinolone acetonide caused no treat- 
ment-related carcinogenicity at oral doses up to 1.0 mc g/kg 
(approximately 1/30 and 1/50 of the maximum recommended daily 
intranasal dose in adults and children on a mcg/m2 basis, respec- 
tively). In a two-year study in mice, triamcinolone acetonide caused 


no treatment-related carcinogenicity at ora! doses up to 3.0 mcg/kg 
(approximately 1/12 and 1/30 of the maximum recommended daily 
intranasal dose in adults and childrer mcg/m2_ basis, 


respectively) 


No mutagenicity studies with triamcinolone ace 
performed 


In male and female rats, triamcinolone acetonide caused no 
change in pregnancy rate at oral doses up to 15.0 mcg/kg (approxi- 
mately 1/2 of the maximum recommended daily intranasal dose in 
adults on a mcg/m2 basis). Triamcinolone acetonide caused 
increased fetal resorptions and stillbirths and decreases in pup 
weight and survival at doses of 5.0 mcg/kg and above (approximate- 
ly 1/5 of the maximum recommended daily intranasal dose in adults 
on a mcg/m2 basis). At 1.0 mcg/kg (approximately 1/30 of the maxi- 
mum recommended daily intranasal dose in adults on a mcg/m? 
basis), it did not induce the above mentioned effects 


Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnancy Category C. Triam- 
cinolone acetonide was teratogenic in rats, rabbits, and monkeys 
In rats, triamcinolone acetonide was teratogenic at inhalation doses 
of 20 mcg/kg and above (approximately 7/10 of the maximum rec- 
ommended daily intranasal dose in adults on a mcg/m2 basis). In 
rabbits, triamcinolone acetonide was teratogenic at inhalation 
doses of 20 mcg/kg and above (approximately 2 times the maxi- 
mum recommended daily intranasal dose in adults on a mcg/m2 
basis). In monkeys, triamcinolone acetonide was teratogenic at an 
inhalation dose of 500 mcg/kg (approximately 37 times the maxi- 
mum recommended daily intranasal dose in adults on a mcg/m2 
basis). Dose-related teratogenic effects in rats and rabbits included 
cleft palate and/or internal hydrocephaly and axial skeletal defects, 
whereas the effects observed in the monkey were cranial 
malformations 


There are no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant 
women. Therefore, triamcinolone acetonide should be used in 
pregnancy only if the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to 
the fetus. Since their introduction, experience with oral corticos- 
teroids in pharmacologic as opposed to physiologic doses suggests 
that rodents are more prone to teratogenic effects from corticos- 
teroids than humans. In addition, because there is a natural 
increase in glucocorticoid production during pregnancy, most 
women will require a lower exogenous corticosteroid dose and 
many will not need corticosteroid treatment during pregnancy. 


Nonteratogenic Effects: Hypoadrenalism may occur in infants 
born of mothers receiving corticosteroids during pregnancy. Such 
infants should be carefully observed 


Nursing Mothers: It is not known whether triamcinolone ace- 
tonide is excreted in human milk. Because other corticosteroids are 
excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised when 
Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray is administered to nursing women 


Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in pediatric patients below 
the age of 6 years have not been established 


Corticosteroids have been shown to cause growth suppression in 
children and teenagers, particularly with higher doses over extend- 
ed periods. If a child or teenager on any corticosteroid appears to 
have growth suppression, the possibility that they are particularly 
sensitive to this effect of corticosteroids should be considered. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 

In placebo-controlled, double-blind, and open-label clinical stud- 
les, 1483 adults and children 12 years and older received treatment 
with triamcinolone acetonide aqueous nasal spray. These patients 
were treated for an average duration of 51 days. In the controlled 
trials (2-5 weeks duration) from which the following adverse reac- 
tion data are derived, 1394 patients were treated with Nasacort AQ 
Nasal Spray for an average of'19 days. In a long-term, open-label 
study, 172 patients received treatment for an average duration of 
286 days 

Adverse events occurring at an incidence of 2% or greater and more 
common among Nasacort AQ-treated patients than placebo-treat- 
ed patients in controlled adult clinical trials were 





Adverse Events Patients treated with Vehicle 
220 mcg triamcinolone Placebo 
acetonide (n=857) % (n=962) % 
Pharyngitis 51 3.6 
Epistaxis 27 0.8 
Increase in cough 2.1 1.5 


A total of 602 children 6 to 12 years of age were studied in 3 double- 
blind, placebo-controlled clinical trials. Of these, 172 received 
110 meg/day and 207 received 220 mcg/day of Nasacort AQ Nasal 
Spray for two, six, or twelve weeks. The longest average durations of 
treatment for patients receiving 110 mcg/day and 220 mcg/day 
were 76 days and 80 days, respectively. Only 1% of those patients 
treated with Nasacort AQ were discontinued due to adverse experi- 
ences. No patient receiving 110 mcg/day discontinued due to a seri- 
ous adverse event and one patient receiving 220 mcg/day discontin- 
ued due to a serious event that was considered not drug related. 
Overall, these studies found the adverse experience profile for 
Nasacort AQ to be similar to placebo. A similar adverse event pro- 
file was observed in pediatric patients 6-12 years of age as compared 
to older children and adults with the exception of epistaxis which 
occurred in less than 2% of the pediatric patients studied. 


Adverse events occurring at an incidence of 2% or greater and more 
common among adult patients treated with placebo than Nasacort AQ 
were: headache, and rhinitis. In children aged 6 to 12 years these 
events included: asthma, epistaxis, headache, infection, otitis media, 
sinusitis, and vomiting 


In clinical trials, nasal septum perforation was reported in one 


adult patient although relationship to Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray has 
not been established 


In the event of accidental overdose, an increased potential for these 
adverse experiences may be expected, but acute systemic adverse 
experiences are unlikely. (See OVERDOSAGE.) 






































DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION | 
Recommended Doses: Adults and children 12 years of age anc, 


older: The recommended starting and maximum dose is 220 meg | 
per day as two sprays in each nostril once daily. 


Children 6 to 12 years of age: The recommended starting dose is 
110 mcg per day given as one spray in each nostril once daily. The 
maximum recommended dose is 220 mcg per day as two sprays pe 
nostril once daily. 


Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray is not recommended for children unde 
6 years of age since adequate numbers of patients have not bee! 
studied in this age group. 


Individualization of Dosage: |t is always desirable to titrate a! 
individual patient to the minimum effective dose to reduce the po: 
sibility of side effects. In adults, when the maximum benefit ha 
been achieved and symptoms have been controlled, reducing the 
dose to 110 mcg per day (one spray in each nostril once a day) ha' 
been shown to be effective in maintaining control of the allergic 
rhinitis symptoms in patients who were initially controlled at¥ 
220 mcg/day. 


In children six to twelve years of age, the recommended starting 
dose is 110 mcg per day given as one spray in each nostril once 
daily. The maximum recommended daily dose in children 6 to 
12 years of age is 220 mcg per day (two sprays in each nostril once 
daily). Some patients who do not achieve maximum symptom con: 
trol at a dose of 110 mcg per day may benefit from a dose of: 
220 mcg given as two sprays in each nostril once daily. The mini 
mum effective dose should be used to ensure continued control of 
symptoms. Once symptoms are controlled, pediatric patients may, 
be able to be maintained on 110 mcg per day (1 spray in each nos: 
tril once daily). 


An improvement in some patient symptoms may be seen within the 
first day of treatment, and generally, it takes one week of treatment 
to reach maximum benefit. Initial assessment for response should 
be made during this time frame and periodically until the patient's: 
symptoms are stabilized. If adequate relief of symptoms has no 
been obtained after 3 weeks of treatment, Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray 
should be discontinued. (See WARNINGS, PRECAUTIONS, 
Information for Patients, and ADVERSE REACTIONS.) 


Directions For Use: ||lustrated Patient's Instructions for use accom 
pany each package of Nasacort AQ Nasal Spray. 


OVERDOSAGE 
Like any other nasally administered corticosteroid, acute overdos: 
ing is unlikely in view of the total amount of active ingredient pres-9 
ent. In the event that the entire contents of the bottle were admin 
istered all at once, via either oral or nasal application, clinically sig-s 
nificant systemic adverse events would most likely not result. The 
patient may experience some gastrointestinal upset. 


Rx Only. 
Please see product circular for full prescribing information. 


Aventis Pharmaceuticals Inc. 
Bridgewater, NJ 08807 USA 


US Pat. Nos. 6,143,329 and 5,976,573. 
Other patents pending. 
©2002 Aventis Pharmaceuticals Inc. 


Rev. December 2002 
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THE SCULPTURE FOUNDATION 


2525 MICHIGAN AVE A6 SANTA MONICA CA 90404 
TEL 310.264.2400 FAX 310 264.2403 


www.SewardJohnson.com 
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TARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 


Chandeliers » Lamps + Sconces + Candelabra + Decorative Accessories 


BU 
Be La 
with temple motif. 
England, circa 1870. 
Height 16/2" 
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315 East 62nd Street, Second Floor, New York, NY 10021 
Telephone: (212) 838-2320 Fax: (212) 754-0173 


The L’Etoile Collection of Reproduction Lighting Catalogue, $24.50 through your design professional. 
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continued from page 124 
Then she got out books and showed me 
Before leaving Kansas City for Pag 
sons School of Design in New Yor} 
Britt learned much from local people 
the profession, particularly Frederick 
Fender. “He was a big mentor of min 
an interior decorator, antiques dea 
er and fabulous artist,” says Britt, wh 
says that Fender “was constantly red¢ 
ing his house. He had painted thingie 
like coats and hats and canes hung Me 
pegs going clear up the whole staircase 
He achieved his effects with such thing 
as marbleized wallpaper and taught hi 
protégé the techniques to do the same 
When Britt was about 16, his paren 
went out of town, and the boy decided 
practice his skills by redoing the house. “= 
was sort of like that movie Home Alona E 
he recalls. “My father came home ani 
had a conniption fit.” Rememberin€ 
this moment of familial tragicomed(& 
Britt says, “I took their big master bec 
room and had the whole thing painted 
red, including the ceiling. Don’t you lowgs 
it?” Apparently Papa did not. “When hig 
saw the red room, that got him reall 
crazy. He ended up sleeping in anotheg 
room for a while—I was almost bar 


When Britt was about § 
16, he decided to practice 
his skills by redoing the § 
house. “My father-came } 
home and had a fit.” ) 
: 


ished. He was wild. Then the capital fe: 
off one of the pilasters onto his hea¢ 
Can you believe it? Thank God it we! 
nothing. It was just a cut.” 

Thomas Britt has never severed haj 
ties with Kansas City and the Midwess) 


| Like the family doctor of yore, he ha} 


done houses for three generations ¢ 
families he’s known since childhooc 
Still, there came a point when he had tj 


| leave. Creatively speaking, he says, hi 


had a wonderful childhood, “but I wa aq 
frustrated because I always wanted to b 
in New York or California. I wanted t 
be right there with the heartbeat, th 
main beat, the big artery.” In that he ha 
more than succeeded. 0 
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The contemporary 
steel-and-leather Na- 
poleon bench, right 








A sunburst of bam- 
boo marquetry bright- 
ens up a simple table. 





hen Olga Polizzi, who 
has worked on hotels 
i || from the Hotel Astoria in St. 
Petersburg to the Hotel de Russie 
in Rome for Rocco Forte Hotels, 
needs linens, she goes straight 
to the source—Libeco-Lagae. 
The mill, about 50 miles outside 
Brussels, “can weave any color 
or thickness of linen,” says 
Polizzi, who uses its products 
for all of her European hotels. 
The mill (far right) has 68 
looms in operation, allowing the 
firm to offer 4,000 linens and 
linen blends, some of which are 
kept in stock, and finished items 
for its Home Collection (right). 
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Libeco-Lagae 
Meulebeke, Belgium 
www.libeco.be 
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“There aren’t many workrooms that can do what they do, 
Michael La Rocca says of Ron Seff, the New York shop thati 
specializes in Art Déco—inspired furnishings and can execute. 
virtually any custom design. Its craftspeople have made sha- - 
green night tables and a mirror inlaid with mother-of-pearl | 
for La Rocca (above, with owner May Yong). The shop also 


offers original designs in exotic woods and metal. To the tradd, 





Ron Seff, D&D Building, 979 Third Ave. 
New York, NY 10022; 212-935-0970 





INSTALLING A DOOR OR WINDOW 
TAKES ELBOW GREASE. 
JUST NOT YOURS. 


Installing doors and windows is easy. Especially when 
am we do it for you. Simply choose from our impressive 

aE selection of name brand doors and windows, including 
Pella, and we'll do the rest. And stand behind it. For more information 
on how our low-cost installation service can make your life easier, stop 


by today or visit lowes.com/weinstall. 















































Designs to see, from 
our advertisers... 


A Kitchen & Bath Mecca 





; 
— This September in Chicago, 
__) The Merchandise Mart will 
— unveil luxury in the form 
am = of the world’s largest collec- 
fF tion of boutiques for home 
= building and renovation. 


C2) LuxeHome will feature 24 
Ac boutiques with kitchen, bath 
<Q and building products from the 
most recognized and respect- 
ed manufacturers worldwide and 
will be open Mondays through 
Saturdays for the public and the 
design trade to purchase directly. 

















Irish 18th century side table, 
frieze having shell in centre with 
acanthus either side, cabriole legs 
having acanthus carving on 
knees ending in feathered 
trifid feet. Circa 1760. 
53” wide, 29” deep, 31” high. 














O'Sullivan Antiques 


51 East 10th Street New York, N.Y. 10003 Tel: 212 260 8985 Fax: 212 260 0308 
43-44 Francis Street Dublin 8, Ireland Tel: 454 1143 / 453 9656 Fax: 454 1156 
http://www.osullivanantiques.com e-mail: info@osullivanantiques.com 
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ACROPOLIS KITCHEN BY SNAIDERO 


On September 17, from 6-8pm, 
join Architectural Digest at the 
grand opening of this major 
shopping destination. Enjoy live 
entertainment, cocktails and fine 
food as you experience LuxeHome, 
a new source of design inspiration. 





; pe 
Solutions to enhance Pnkeb oll Wednesday, September 17, 2003 
D is A I G | A) 


your life and your designs 6-8pm 
At Enkeboll Designs, it all starts with a piece of wood ga i 7 
i | and our philosophy that even the smallest detail counts. | ; eee, ' The Merchandise Mart 
Manufactured from the finest materials, every Enkeboll | eee Chicago, Illinois 


accent is handcrafted to enhance the designer's creation 
and the home’s character. It’s the details that make mt : : 
the difference in our products and in your work ee For more information, call (800) 677-6278 


It's all about the details. That's the Enkeboll way, 8 2 : (MART) or visit www.kitchenbathcenter.com. 
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English Charm Transforms an 1853 Greenwich Village Workman's House 


Interior Architecture by Stephen Morgan 
Text by Amanda Vaill/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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ARAH BUNE WAS A PSY- 
chotherapist before she 
was a designer, which 

may explain why—when she 

and her husband bought a 

19th-century workman’s cot- 

tage in Greenwich Village— 
she spent the summer sleeping 
on an air mattress in the un- 
renovated space before even 

bringing in an architect. “I 

wanted the house to tell me 

exactly what I should do to 
it,” she says. And she combec 


continued on page 136 


Lert: Sarah Bune 
worked with architect 
Stephen Morgan to re- 
vitalize her 1853 court- 
yard house. ABOVE: 

A “low-key elegance” 
defines the living room. 
The sofa is covered in 
a Scalamandré chintz. 
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WHAT CAN 4 


TYRANNOSAURUS REX 


TEACH US ABOUT 
me RETIREMENT PLAN? 


What’s big one day may disappear the next 


At Wachovia Securities, we learn from the world around us. And understand that 


; retirement investing is as much about protection as it is growth. If your plan 
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is not on the track it once was, now is the time to rebuild. Doing so involves 
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“There's a restraint in American design that | like,” says Bune, who, growing up, 
had the run of notable residences, including Badminton and Tyninghame. 


continued from page 134 

books and archives for deeds, 
drawings, blueprints, anything 
that would give a clue to 
the building’s history, so that 
“everything I did would be 
true to its identity.” 

A striking redhead with a 
throaty laugh, Bune, known 
as “Podge” to most, grew up 
“in a beautiful house” in En- 
gland and had the run of other 
notable residences, includ- 
ing Badminton and Tyning- 


RicuT: Two rustic pine 
ceiling brackets delin- 
eate the kitchen, where 
the designer painted 
the cupboards with 
Regency motifs. The 
range and dishwasher 
are from Viking. 
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Original plank floors 
ground the “warm, in- 

_ formal” dining area, 
artCoi@sjitetemeli (cc myatant 
antique finds such as 
magnifying-glass 
sconces. Brunschwig 
& Fils seersucker. 





hame, her godmother’s house) 
in Scotland; John Fowle®!.. 


and Elizabeth Winn (Jana) 


Churchill’s aunt) were famih) 
friends. So the distinguishing| 
characteristics of the classi 
English country house style—' 
Fowler’s “humble elegance, | 
with its mixture of refinemen’ 
and comfort and its “layer*| 
ing” (as Bune puts it) of diff 
ferent periods and genres—| 
come naturally to her. Bu’ 
her time in America, where! 
she has lived since 1974, ha: 
had its influence too. “There® 
a restraint in American de: 
sign that I like very much,’ 
she says. 

When she and her hus- 


band, Anthony, a hedge-func | : 


continued on page 138 
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98)03 BSH Home Appliances Corporation 


=> OUR ALL-STAR GAS COOKTOP. Thermador’s own celebrity, our patented, sealed Star™ Burner, radiates new brilliance 








in the kitchen. Its exclusive five-point finger design provides unsurpassed flame spread for more even heat 
distribution. ExtraLow® burners and a powerful maximum output of 15,000 BTU’s showcase the All-Star’s capabilities, 


from the most delicate sauces to a stockpot brought to boil in no time. The result of 70 years of cooking excellence. 





| Available in 30", 36" and 45" models in black, white and stainless steel. THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME. 
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Ricut: The master 
bedroom. The sheer 
and chair fabrics are by 
Colefax and Fowler. 
Floral wallcovering 
and folded bedcover- 
ing fabric, and drapery 
stripe, from Manuel 
Canovas. ABC carpet. 


continued from page 136 
manager, decided to down- 
size, and urbanize, from a 
house in Westchester that 
they’d shared with their three 
children, now all grown, they 
wanted a place in the city that 
would be a cozy—if empty— 
nest for themselves, as well as 
a venue for elegantly infor- 
mal entertaining. The nest 
they chose, in a cobbled court 
tucked behind one of the vil- 
lage’s prettiest streets, had 
been chopped up into a war- 
ren of tiny spaces and shorn 
of two of its three original 
fireplaces, and an apartment 
house built directly behind it 
had robbed the rear windows 
of light, views and privacy. 
Bune wanted to open the 
space up, but she also wanted 
to preserve its historical pro- 
portions. She and architect 
Stephen Morgan demolished 


the interior walls, dug out 








the cellar to make another 
usable floor and ripped out 
the ceilings of the first floor 
and the top floor to reveal the 
old beams and create addition- 
al height. But wherever pos- 
sible they kept original ele- 
ments—the wide-plank floor 





in the dining room, an old 
door—or tried to reproduce 
or emulate them. They in- 
stalled new moldings copied 
from period originals, a pair 
of Doric columns to define 
the front and rear sitting ar- 
eas, and two mantelpieces; 














the one on the parlor floon 
is “a bit grander than what 
must have been here, but it’) 
the same period, so I hope 
I’m being respectful,” <ayHl 
the designer. 
The structure of the cot# 
tage was also a challenge: fou: 
rooms stacked one on top 0), 
another instead of flowing eas 
ily together. Bune had almoss, 
decided to put the kitcher), 
in the newly dug-out cella) 
when, she says, she realizec) 
that she loves to cook, and «| 
wanted to be able to entertair! 
at the same time”; so she ana, 
Morgan sited the dining aree_ 
and kitchen on the first floor), 
continued on page 142. 





Bune (far left) filled 
the house with “mem- 
ory and fantasy and a 
little bit of everything 
I love.” Lert: The de- 
signer and her hus- 
band, Anthony, use the 
roof garden for sum- 
mertime entertaining. 
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THE MOST FAMOUS OCEAN LINERS IN THE WORLD 


Why wait? Book now and be a part of history when you sail on the greatest ocean liner of our time. 


Queen Mary 2 makes her maiden voyage January 12, 2004, opening an opulent new era in maritime travel. 


Start your trip by calling 800.7.CUNARD or visit www.cunard.com 


Canyon RANCH SPACLUB 
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Powerfully understated. Intelligently indulgent. 


Unquestionably worth getting to know 
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continued from page 138 

with the more formal sitting room above 
that. The top and cellar floors were re- 
served for private spaces—a bedroom 
and bath above and a study, bath and 
utility room below. 

On the first floor, the kitchen and en- 
tertaining spaces are separated from 
each other by a 19th-century Dutch farm 
table and a pair of English pine ceiling 
brackets that might have come from a 
country church. With its simple pine 
mantel and wide-plank floor, the dining 
area has a warm, almost rustic feeling, 
and Bune’s eclectic collector’s hand is 
visible in every detail. One wall is virtually 
paneled with French black-and-white 
prints of anatomical studies of animals 
that she found at a stall in London’s 
Portobello Road antiques market; over 
the mantel hang two magnifying-glass 
sconces from a shop in Nantucket; and 
Charles X chairs from a New York auc- 
tion house stand around the table. The 
chests on either side of the fireplace, 
and the lamps on them, are modern, de- 
signed and painted by Bune herself, 
who has studied painted finishes exten- 
sively at the Isabel O’Neil Studio. Bune 
is also responsible for the Regency-style 
detailing on all the kitchen cabinetry. 

If the dining and cooking areas are 
cozy and inviting, the sitting room 
above has a lighter, more polished feel: 
Here the walls are the color of Devon- 































a client,” she says, “but here I was creajij 
ing things specifically for a certain spacey 

There’s more hand-painting in thy 
cottagelike bedroom above, where sh ; 
painted both window cornices ani 
headboard to match the floral cotta 
in which the walls are upholstered. 1 
love fabric-covered walls in a bedroom 
she says, “because they act as sound 
proofing and they’re so cozy-lookingg§ 
The headboard itself was built by hel 
picture framer, and Bune upholstered 
in stripes to match the bed skirt ange 
draperies. A touch of polish is addey 
by a pair of 19th-century painted étay 
géres and two 19th-century Chine 
Export watercolors over the manté} 
which “were the first things I evey 
bought,” Bune recalls. 

She avoided the difficulty posed 4 
having chromatically separate spacty 
connected by an open stairwell by con 
missioning a hand-painted wallpape| 
for the staircase wall that incorporatel 
the colors used on each of the three floor) 

Despite the evident charms of thi 
house’s interior, one of the things tha 
Bune likes best about it is its opennef 
to the outdoors. Its location in a privati 
court means the front door can be le¢ 
open—to the delight of the Bunes’ Lak 
rador, Polly, who dashes outside in ré 
sponse to a visitor’s footsteps on thl 
cobbles. And although there is no reg . 


i 





The Bunes decided to downsize, and urbanize, | 
from a house in Westchester to a place in the city that | 
would be a cozy—if empty—nest for themselves. 










shire cream and the floors stained a dark 
ebony. Needlepoint rugs, striped silk 
Roman shades and a pair of vitrines 
placed in the bricked-up rear windows 
add to the formality. But Bune playfully 
undercuts the refinement of her Italian 
painted chairs (a Brimfield antiques fair 
find) and Dutch inlaid-mahogany center 
table with the whimsy of a chintz up- 
holstery fabric and a number of her own 
painted pieces, including two faux-mar- 
quetry demilune tables and a pair of chi- 


| noi erie hanging shelves. “I don’t know 
' iff >uld do so much hand-painting for 













garden (the apartment house on thi 
next street took care of that), there iss}. 
trellised roof terrace, planted with flowig 
ers and shrubs in earthenware poti} 


an English vicarage, except that it hay 
a view of the Empire State Building- 
a delightful, and unexpected, remindef 
that despite this country cottage ’s veri 
English character, it’s very definitel) 
situated in the heart of New Yor! |i 
New York. 0 
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This sanctuary above the sea exists for you to cultivate... 
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That's the real beauty of this place called Tehama, 
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‘The House of Patou 


Recalling the Legendary Couturier’s Sue et Mare—Styled Paris Interior 
By Stephen Calloway 








HE WORD“CHIC”MIGHT as stars like Louise Brooks-} 

have been coined to fought for his creations. ]} 

describe the great Pa- contrast to the vulgarity 
risian couturier of the 1920s, _ flapper fashions, Patou’s slee 
Jean Patou. In that decade of subtly subversive dresses an} 
glamour, the most glamorous _ tailored suits perfectly mii} 
women from both sides of the _rored an exciting new age «| 
Atlantic—English roses such _ sophistication and luxury. Hy} 
as Lady Diana Cooper and__ was one of the first coutu} 
tough modern women such riers to take a serious intere:| 
as aviator Ruth Elder, as well continued on page 14} 
i) 
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RiGut: Couturier Jean 
Patou bought a town 
house in Paris’s 16th 
arrondissement in 1927 
and handed the design 
to Louis Siie and André 
Mare. Asove: The lis 
ing room. The screen 
was painted by Bernard 
Boutet de Monvel. 
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Personal Retreat with Forever Fresh, Bronze Statue 
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RiGut: A music area 
in the living room con- 
tained a round-edged 
Gaveau piano in ebony, 
designed by Siie et 
Mare. The watercolor 
is by André Dunoyer 
de Segonz: ac. 


BeELow: Patou relaxes 
in his study in 1927. 
The bibliophile sur- 
rounded himself with 
elegantly bound books. 
The nephew of a fur- 
rier, Patou also hada 
fondness for fur rugs. 
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continued from page 146 
in sportswear and to make it 
elegant. Very early on he re- 
alized the importance of per- 
fumes and accessories—“/es 
riens,” the “little nothings,” as 
he liked to describe these in- 
creasingly lucrative sidelines 
of the new fashion industry. 
It was he, too, who more 
or less invented the very no- 
tion of hyping haute couture, 
promoting the fashion show 
as a hot-ticket social event, 
throwing exclusive cham- 
pagne suppers for the fa- 
vored few and playing up the 
theatrical effects of the cat- 
walk. But more than this, Pa- 
tou recognized in a highly 
prescient way the crucial need 
to define his style, his taste 
and his name. Before the prac- 
tice became widespread, he 
used his initials as a logo. He 
was also a pioneer of custom- 
woven fabrics and signature 





colors, such as his dark dah 
ia and the celebrated Patil 
blue, with its hints of dee! 
lustrous purple. He went 
great lengths to ensure th) 
his salon was the most ek 
gant of the Paris 7zaisons, w. 
in the quiet perfection of I 
own image and the way | 
lived, he became the quinte 
sence of chic. 
Jean Patou, who would or 
day occupy a grand tov) 
house in Paris, came fro 
modest beginnings. Born § 
the 1880s in Normandy, whe 
his father and his uncle r@ 
leather and fur businesse| 
he was, like the young hei 
of a novel by Balzac or Stel} 
dhal, determined to leave thi 
provincial life behind hir} 
A dull, ordinary childhoc| 
would leave little mark cj 
the poised aesthete of te 
’20s other than a liking fq 


continued on page 1.4 
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Lert: The mahogap 
and-leather armch 


out the house, were) 
signed by Siie et 
The bar opened or 
Patou’s garden. 





SS aE RE 


BELow: A brown stu} 
co cornice capped 
dining reom’s yello i 
walls. The wall ligh 

is made of crystal ani 
iron. Richard Desva 
lieres created the mij 





















the designs of Sue and Mare 
1 | | : c 
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continued from page 148 
fur rugs. Arriving, too wide- 
eyed, in Paris in 1910, he 
failed in his first attempts to 
get into the exclusive and 
highly CC ympet Itive 
world, even though he quick- 
ly achieved s« 2 of a 
reputation 
ure about tow 

Patou did n 
his own coutu 
but the ventur: 
rupted by the « 
the First World \ 


served as a captaii 


fashion 


150 


Zouaves, the crack French 
infantry corps once distin- 
guished by its dashingly ro- 
mantic Oriental uniform. It 
was with the Zouaves on ser- 
vice in Thessaloniki, Greece, 
that Patou met two fellow 
officers who would become 
his great friends and influ- 
ence the whole direction of 
his life. One was Louis Siie: 
inter rchitect and ulti- 

f the key figures 

erior decora- 

;. The other, 

le Monvel, 


was both an artist and a so- 
cial figure and, like Patou, a 
dandy with an eye for all that 
was most refined in modern 
life. These two would be Pa- 
tou’s guides. 

Back in Paris in 1919, he 
succeeded at last in opening 
the House of Patou. To dec- 
orate its grand rooms, he nat- 












urally enlisted the help ¢ 
Louis Siie and his partnej 
André Mare. Siie had alreac} 
worked in the fashion worli| 
As early as 1910 he had bee} 
associated with couturier Pai} 
Poiret, designing a studio fc} 
him and arranging the colo1| 
ful furnishings of his famou} 


continued on page 15} 
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Mohawk makes the room 


Natural Inspirations, Bavarian Oak 
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Pitoe enter iit Pettit e : 


Ricut: The study fea- 
tured an alcove lined in 
damask that was de- 
signed by Mare. Ma- 
hogany-paneled walls 
and a Chinese table 
on a Persian carpet 
completed the room. 


continued from page 150 

houseboat moored on the 
banks of the Seine near the 
Eiffel Tower. Mare, too, had 
achieved some celebrity for 
his participation in a Cubist 
house shown at the Salon 
d’Automne of 1912; however, 
by 1919, when Siie and Mare 
established their own interi- 
or decoration firm, the Com- 
pagnie des Arts Frangais, both 


were moving away from their 











it resounds with a bel 
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Slucent. 





pure silver. 








| 
lier modernist leanings and 

iward that more sumptuous 

ile based on tradition that 

ime to be known—after the 

feat 1925 Exposition des 

Décoratifs et Industriels 

jodernes—as Art Déco. 

The mid-’20s were bril- 
Int and hectic years. Patou, 
png with his muse, his pret- 

| dark-haired and elegant 

unger sister Madeleine, was 
len everywhere. He raced 
irs; he flew light airplanes; 

posed and paraded, dressed : a : Lert: Metalwork by AsBove: The bath ad- 
jays with consummate taste. ‘2. on Desvalliéres marks joining the master bed- 
ith Madeleine, who wore [ie . ; the banister of astair- | room had marble walls 
$ creations to perfection, ee ee Fee eee tub ae 

; attended pace meetings Pe Pee e house, on the rue de and Gree ThE Hoee 
ring the season at Deau- it “ ee s< la Faisanderie, had mosaic was gold, white 
le; they summered in Biar- ae i = three floors in all. and two shades of blue. 
z—where Patou opened a aie 
pw shop for “Jes riens”—and 

gether they tirelessly pro- 

oted the House of Patou. 
continued on page 154 
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rere know that details make the difference. That’s why the new ASKO 
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Share special moments with your 
friends and family this season. 
Invest in Harden during our 
National Dining Sale through- 
out the month of October at 
participating dealers, 

Choose from our extensive 
selection of dining room pieces 
— from casual to formal — 
including this elegant grouping 
from our Vendome Collection. 
Handcralted in America to last 
from generation to generation. 

For a free color brochure, and 
the location of your nearest dealer, 
call 315-245-1000, Ext. 220, or write 
HARDEN, 8550 Mill Pond Way, 
McConnellsville, NY 13401-184 
Please visit us online and bre 


through our extensive collections. 
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continued from page 153 

By this time Patou had hugely suc- 
cessful lines of accessories and costume 
jewelry. He also introduced several high- 
profile scents, including one each for 
blondes, brunettes and redheads— 
Amour Amour, Que sais-je? and Adieu 
Sagesse—which he described as his love 
story in three acts. In 1925 he opened 
Le Coin des Sports (Sports Corner), 
the very first store devoted to fashion- 
able sportswear. 

Soon, on a trip to the United States, 
he would go in search of models of 
a new—and as he saw it, specifically 
American—athletic type. After placing 













Francais. Though the building has lon; 
since been swept away, fortunately ol 
photographs reveal the remarkable, al} 
most somber splendor of the room}. 
as Patou knew them. As a result, thi} 
interiors of the rue de la Faisanderif 
house have become the stuff of legenai 
and the list of the artists, metalworkers 
furniture makers and other craftsmen | 
roll call of the great names of thi 
Parisian decorative arts world during 
the interwar years. 

Besides stylish portraits and draw 
ings, and a large decorative painted 
screen done by Boutet de Monvel 





Though the building has long since 
been swept away, old photographs reveal the 
remarkable, almost somber splendor 
of the rooms as Patou knew them. 





ads seeking young women who were 
“smart, slender, with well-shaped feet 
and ankles, and refined of manner,” he 
was inundated with hundreds of appli- 
cants. Patou’s judging panel, which in- 
cluded the publisher Condé Nast, the 
great photographer Edward Steichen 
and that doyenne of ageless elegance 
Elsie de Wolfe, selected just six winners; 
but when these flowers of the new 
American womanhood reached Paris, 
they were greeted not with enthusiasm 
but with an entirely predictable howl of 
wounded Gallic patriotic feeling. 

Nothing daunted, Patou, at the height 
of his success, had Paris at his feet, and 
in the years 1927-28 he realized his long- 
held dream of creating for himself a 
grand residence in the city. At 55 rue de 
la Faisanderie in the elegant and expen- 
sive 16th arrondissement he found his 
ideal, a classic Paris hétel particulier with 
big well-proportioned rooms set around 
a courtyard. Immediately, Patou called 
upon his old friends Siie and Mare to 
transform the interiors. 

The Patou house was one of the last 
commissions undertaken by Siie et Mare, 
but it was undoubtedly one of the mas- 
terpieces «‘ their distinctive style. With 

compic tion in 1928, the partners 
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'ved ‘heir Compagnie des Arts 




















the house contained artworks by paint 
er André Dunoyer de Segonzac anim 
sculptor Charles Despiau. Superlativy 
metalwork by Richard Desvalliéres on 
namented the main staircase. Most oj 
the furniture was made to the designs c 
Siie and Mare themselves, using maj 
hogany and rare woods and lustro 
dyed leathers for the upholstery; in ad) 
dition, many of the exquisite textile 
were custom-woven to their specificai 
tions. In several rooms there were als§ 
displays of the fine bookbindings thai 
Patou, as a dedicated and fastidious bib} 
liophile, had amassed over the years an) 
in which he took a particular delight 
The fur rugs that lay on the highly pol 
ished floors in several rooms seem als 
to have gratified the owner’s idios 
cratic tastes. 

Jean Patou was not to enjoy his cre# 
ations for long—he died in 1934 at ail 
early age. He left as his permanent legs 
acy one of the greatest Paris fashio. 
houses (subsequent heads of design a} 
Patou have included Marc Bohan, Kan} 
Lagerfeld and Christian Lacroix). Buj 
he left, too, a more intangible monu} 
ment, glimpsed almost tantalizingly i} 
these old photographs: the now fadin # 
image of a sleek modern palace fit for § 
thoroughly modern Maecenas. 0 
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ew Orleans is known 

for two things: food 

and antiques,” says 
Marjorie Shushan, who lives 
part of the time in the southern 
city. For antiques, she’s happy 
to have a new shop, Thomas 
Raynor, added to the mix. A 
longtime client of Paul Ferrante, 
Raynor’s Los Angeles shop, 
Shushan often visits the Royal 
Street space (right), which he 
fills with 18th- and 19th-century 
European pieces and the repro- 

















duction furniture and lighting Marjorie Shushan, 

that he’s known for. ap Cie oauaa 
nor, admires an al- 
abaster-and-giltwood 

Thomas Raynor chandelier in Raynor’s 

906 Royal St. New Orleans shop. 

New Orleans, LA 70116 

504-299-0440 


“It’s not your typical New Orleans 
shop,” says Marjorie Shushan. 








On a search for Sherle Wagner items for a client, Monique 





Lafia and Chris Arvin found themselves at Martin Lane in 


Los Angeles. “We’ve been using it ever since,” says Lafia. f 
8 & y Say: ee Les Torsades, a cotton 


antique, reproduction and new decorative bath fixtures and stripe, and a linen plaid, 
“ eee Les Carreaux, are now 
hardware. “The product speaks fo Ids Arvin. available through Ber- 





; ee gamo (212-888-3333). 
Martin Lane Inc., 9000 Beverly Blvd. 


Los Angeles, CA 90048; 310-274-1231 


continued on page 170 ¥ 
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Dear Ketel One Drinker 

This is an advertisement for the 
aforementioned product. 

Sorry. 










































































SURO EATER ROR TE LA® 


The double-height liy- 
ing area “is the spa- 
tial focus of the house,” 
says Dworsky. An 
Eames chair and ot- 
toman are next toa 
glass-topped low table 
Dworsky designed. 
Carpets from Stark. 
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The Architect’s Modernist Solution for a Los Angeles Lot __|j//| 
Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer Ii 


HEN HE WAS THREE 
years old, Doug 
Dworsky poked his 
finger through the roof of a 
model of a basketball arena 
that his father, Daniel Dwor- 
sky, a Los Angeles architect, 
was building—proof, he as- 
serts, that he was “trying 
to suggest some modifica- 
tion of the design concept.” 
By five Dworsky was walk- 
ing construction sites with 
his dad: “It was a wonderful 
experience, seeing what it 
meant to build something 
from the ground up.” Small 
wonder that Dworsky stud- 
ied architecture as an un- 
dergraduate and went on to 
receive a master’s degree in 
architecture from Yale. He 
got married after school (her 
father’s an architect too), and 
in 1989, following a cou- 
ple of stints at architectur- 
al offices in San Francisco, 
returned to Los Angeles in 
order to, perhaps inevitably, 
join his father’s practice. 
Dworsky fis built one sin- 
gle-family residence short- 
ly after finishing graduate 
school, but he has devoted 
most of his career to institu- 
continued on page 160 
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Ricut: “The multilev- 
el design maximized 
the usable space of the 
small, sloping lot,” ar- 
chitect Doug Dworsky 
(above right) says of 
the house he built and 
shares with his family 
in Los Angeles. 
































Ricut: The family 
area, rear, “is part of a 
continuous open vol- 
ume that is modern 
and comfortable,” says 
Dworsky. “The furni- 
| ture groupings and the 
| varying ceiling heights 
define the spaces.” 


| 
| continued from page 159 

tional projects like schools 
| and transportation facilities. 
| 





So when the time came for 
him and his wife, Eva, an at- 
torney, to find larger quar- 
| ters than the condominium 
|| | they had been sharing with 
Hl || | their two young sons, the 
Dworskys had no intention 
of building. The only trouble 
| | | was that the property they 
| | settled on, a tiny nondescript 

| 

| 

| 





house in the city’s Westwood 
| area, amounted to a tear- 
| | down. “It was a 900-square- 
Hi) | foot shack that had been 
I | unoccupied for 12 years,” says 
| Dworsky. “I started drawing 
our house as soon as we were 

in escrow.” 

The site itself, a sloping 
rectangular parcel on a block 
lined with tidy Tudor-style 
cottages and Spanish bunga- 

- lows, posed a test to a couple 
who had both grown up in 
airy modern houses created 
by their fathers. “The chal- 
lenge was to design a house 
that felt spacious and open 
on what is a very restric- 
tive lot,” says the architect. 
Appearing to hover slight- 
ly over a street-level garage, 
the broad cubic forms of the 
house greet the neighbors 
with all the brio of a Gucci 
suit on a rack of vintage 
wear. Planes of earthy gray- 
green plaster, Douglas fir 
and painted concrete block 
soften the hard lines of the 
facade, as do planters on 
the ground and at the en- 











He was careful to plainly 
distinguish each area 
within the broad sweep. 





Lert: “The maple cab- 
inetry, granite coun- 
tertops and porcelain 
floor tiles create a 
fresh, warm environ- 





Hi] | trance. “It was important to meet for preparing 
|| : meals,” the architect 
| continued on page 162 says of the kitchen. 
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continued from page 160 

break down the scale of the 
house into a series of pieces 
that were clearly articulated, 
then develop these with ma- 
terials that were simple and 
warm,” notes Dworsky. 

Just inside, a wall curves 
from the modest entrance 
toward the open expanse of 
living, dining and farmily ar- 
eas. The curve plays o:! the 
straight lines of the spz 
which flow effortlessly : 
one another without the co. 
ness sometimes associ: 
with lofty rooms. Dwors: 
was careful not only to use 
warm materials (vertical-grain 
oak floors, lightly stained 
maple cabinetry and mellow 


162 


ABOVE: Light flows 

in through three sky- 
lights in the second- 
floor hall, which leads 
to the bedrooms. A Ja- 
nus et Cie wicker sofa 
is in the office, right. 


Designer Christine 
Fink helped the couple 
select the fabrics for 
the interiors. RIGHT: 
The master bedroom. 
Dworsky conceived the 
bed and the side table. 
he pencil sketches 
»y Diego Rivera. 






























granite) but to plainly disti 
guish each area within 
broad sweep: A cove ceili 
sets off the dining area; stri 
of recessed lights help di 
lineate the family area; 2 
a double-height ceiling aj 
nounces the living area. 
The light-drenched livir 
area is the heart of the hous 
“The typical architect’s 
sponse to a double-heig 
space is a double-height gla 
wall,” says Dworsky. “I w 
more interested in maintait\| 
ing a sense of intimacy, so ¥ 
kept the windows down at th 
eight-foot level and brough| ~ 
light in through clerestories. 
If double-height windoy 
are one “typical architect} 
response,” another might 
an indifference to decora: 
ing. Here, the interiors blen 
seamlessly with the architee 
ture, the result of a grad 1 
accumulation of furniture 
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is, in Eva Dworsky’s word 
“modern but cozy.” “Moder}_ 
and cozy,” amends her h | 

band. “When we finally ge 
furniture for the living roon 
it was disappointing for tk 
kids, because they'd bee 


continued on page 10) 
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by Lucci Orlandini Design 


Time does stop for you. 





Snaidero 


Made in Italy 
For Snaidero USA locations and information call 1-877-SNAIDERO or visit www.snaidero-usa.com 
Multi-volume Snaidero Design Portfolio available for $25US 
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continued from page 162 

playing kickball in there. We 
spent a long time looking to- 
gether for pieces, and when 
we couldn’t find a piece that 
worked, I designed some- 
thing.” Clean-lined and neu- 
trally clad, the sofas and chairs 
complement pieces of dark 
wenge wood and striking con- 
temporary paintings. 

A canvas by the prominent 
midcentury architect Craig 
Ellwood, which once be- 
longed to Dworsky’s father, 
hangs in the stair hall. Up- 
stairs, the curved wall reap- 
pears, ushering guests, un- 
der a trio of orbed skylights, 
back to the serene master bed- 
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room. (The two children’s 
rooms lie at the opposite end 
of the hall.) This is a house 
that shuns the superfluous: A 
terrace off the master bed- 
room provides the overhang 
for the outdoor dining area 
below, while an upstairs of- 
fice overlooking the living 
area doubles as the ceiling 
for the dining area. 

If it seems a bit sophisti- 
cated for a family with two 
boys, the Dworskys insist 
that every square inch of the 
place is utilized. “We had 12 
kids here the other day,” says 


Eva Dworsky, who counts 
1 Cc x 

on plenty of storage, a back- 

ya PN ( basket- 


ball and soccer games, and a 
playroom. “We have a room 
downstairs where everything 
goes. They play handball 
down there, and it gets com- 
pletely trashed.” But in all 
likelihood these are kids with 
a certain genetic predisposi- 
tion toward uncompromis- 
ing architecture. “When we 
were building, I took them 
up to what would eventually 
become their rooms,” says 
Dworsky. “Apart from wor- 
rying about their falling off 
the edge, I remember they 
were very excited about some- 
thing they could picture as a 
finished product.” Like fa- 
ther, like grandson? O 





The terrace that ex- 
tends from the master 
bedroom, on the up- 
per level, “creates a 
covered outdoor room 
below,” Dworsky says 
of the rear patio. The 
table and chairs are 
from Brown Jordan. 
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Maximize Yout 
Time! 


Faux Fur Headbands $29-$39 
Compare identically styled headbands in Vail at $150. 
Doubles as a collar. Available in Sable (pictured), 
Black Fox, Leopard, White Mink and more. 






Coliseum from Gino 















Franco, has size and style 
A slim, oversized 45mm 
solid stainless steel case is 
paired with a smooth 
genuine leather strap in 
black or brown. Impact 
without bulk! Water 
resistant, 5-year warranty. 
Retail: $90.00. To order, 
call 1-888-226-0023 or 


view our entire collection 





Faux Fur Throw 
$149-$299 
Luxuriate under a large © 
“60” x 72” throw with a s¢ 
of \. faux suede lining, avail 






at www.ginofranco.com 




























18 faux furs: Lynx (pi 
~ aoe” ) Sable, Ocelot, Zebra, V 
wm 8 ae, » "Mink, Black Mink, Leo} 

Wh uN Red Fox and more. 
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aA Order a throw by 9/15/03 
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Luxurious Fabrics Withi? s 
The Look Of Fur #& 








: 
“ABULOUS-FURS Call 800.848.4650 to order or for a FREES 

The Luxurious Alternative to Animal Fur Mention Code ADO903 ¥ 

25 West Robbins, Covington, KY 41011 Use Visa, MasterCard or Discover 
Visit our Web site: www.fabulousfurs.com Money-back guarantee 











IMPRESSA S-Series. 


The Ultimate Super Automatic Coffee Center 
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MAKE WAVES WITH ULTRASUEDE. 





















































With 90 colors of Ultrasuede’ it's easy to make a splash. 














AMERICANLEATHE R® 
Your style. Your chotce. Your way * 


For the American Leather retailer nearest you, 
call |.800.655.5040 or visit WWWW.AMERICANLEATHER.COM. 


Fiftyish by Vladimir Kagan in Peat ultesuede: with Orange pillows ©2003 American Leather 
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‘thaup kitchen architecture considers the needs of each individual, 
nbining form and function, for a personalized environment. 
be design and high-quality materials combine to satisfy all 


jonomic and aesthetic criteria. 
more information call 1.800.808.2923-or visit www. OYULINAr-LUTOMeLO EAT 
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H== & Gatherers is 
not a place to visit if you’re 
looking for 75 armoires lined up 
in a row,” says architect Stephen 
Muse. “It zs a place to go if you 
want to see a highly eclectic col- 
lection of very interesting pieces.” 
The Maryland shop carries 
“antiques and other oddities,” 
says co-owner Richard Looman 
(right, in the shop with Muse, 
il center, and co-owner Cynthia 
Bruno). “We look for special- 
ized items,” including new 
| pieces and European and Amer- 
ican antiques, which can be re- 
| covered in contemporary fabric 
| in the on-site workroom. 





| | Hunters & Gatherers 

4229 Howard Ave. 
Kensington, MD 20895 
301-896-0348 
www.huntersgatherers.com 
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A selection of fabrics¥ 
and trims, left and fa 
left, at Décor de Part 
in Los Angeles 
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“You really can’t do a traditional job without access to proper 


trims,” says Frank K. Pennino. Luckily for him, Décor de Paris i 


not far away. The Los Angeles shop has a large stock of Europeati 











trims and silk fabrics, including reproductions of period passeme 
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terie, so designers don't have to wait long for an order. But what. 
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keeps Pennino coming back is the colors. “They have an unusual 


er f 


range of colors,” he says. “It’s very sophisticated.” To the trade. | 





Décor de Paris Corporation, 8255 Beverly Blvd. a 


os Angeles, CA 90048; 800-221-6453 ' 
| continued on page 21 Kk 
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There is a difference between a home 
and a home of distinction. 
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Presenting CENTURY 21® Fine Homes & Estates’ An elite network off 
nighly qualified professionals who understand the unique requirements of| 
liscerning buyer and seller. So, while CENTURY 21 Fine Homes & 

‘ offices cannot | *omise an ornate column on the front lawn, you can| 


entury 21 Real Estate Corp 


) & SM are licensed trademarks to 


‘ales professionals to deliver an exemplary level of expertise, | 





2 service and resulte in over 30 countries. To locate a CENTURY 21 Fine | 


is Ac ete y o. ) 
Homes & Estates lear you, Visit us at century21.com/luxuryhomes. 








Lditors Select Properties Around the World 


Italy, South Carolina, London, Big Sur, Florida... 































iim Beach Classic by 
larion Sims Wyeth 


n 1927 architect Marion Sims 
yeth was commissioned to 
sign Cielito Lindo for Jessie 
polworth Donahue, an heiress 
the Woolworth fortune, in 
Em Beach, Florida. In 1948 it 
s divided into five separate 
idences. One of the five has 
en restored by the present 
er over the past five years. 
e more than 13,000-square- 
bt house, with panoramic ocean 
d lake views, has 14 rooms, 
jong them six bedrooms, with 
ph ceilings, an elevator and 
ported-tile floors. The en- 
ince hall (below right) has mar- 
floors and 21-foot-high ceil- 
bs. A third-floor tower room 
plow) has a cypress ceiling and 
aparound balcony. The 
aster suite has French doors 
id an ocean view. $11.75 million. 
ul 561-655-6550. 
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" t em-and TCU a MOREE ED CMe aig ee aia iguous United States. XM® is a registered trademark 
i Se OnStare.is a registered trademark of OnStar Corporations Make 
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Nn intelligent ‘decision. Fasten your seat bel 


L. It’s not scieniiy4 
fiction. It’s the technologically advanced Acura RL. With an all-new navigati Jip, 


system th nds to as many as 130 voice commands. An XM° Satellite Rad 
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ht delivers 101 digital channels through an Acura/Bose® Music System with 10 speakers. And OnStar® to solve such high-tech 
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Mickey Muennig’s 
Redesign 
A rchitect Mickey Muennig 


conceived a 3,000-square- 
foot addition to a 2,000-square- 
foot residence in Big Sur, Cali- 
fornia. The 5.3-acre property 
rests on a mostly level plateau, 
and the house enjoys unob- 
structed views of the Pacific 
Ocean and Los Padres National 
Forest. The great room (below) 
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SOUTH CAROLINA Frank Nels 


on Doubleday’s Hunting Retreat 


a 


has a freestanding fireplace of 
sandstone blocks, floor-to-ceil- 
ing glass walls and a pine ceiling 
with hand-carved trusses. Acid- 
etched concrete floors, warmed 
by radiant heat, run throughout 
the house’s main living areas. 
Other rooms have polished- 
bamboo floors. The kitchen has 
maple cabinets and a marble 
workstation; the master bed- 
room has a maple floor, a den 







































and a deck. A copper-accented)j 
door opens to a wine cellar. Thi} 
four-bedroom house, surround) , 
ed by decks, is landscaped with!) 
vegetation indigenous to Big | 
Sur. A separate guesthouse, not 
designed by Muennig, features) 
kitchen, canyon views and a pa 
vate drive. The house is a 15- — 
minute drive from Carmel. 
$5.299 million. 

Call 831-655-4980. 
















verlooking rice fields and 

the Combahee River is 
a circa 1870 Georgian-style 
manor house in Beaufort, Sout 
Carolina, that was the hunting: 
retreat of publishing magnate 
Frank Nelson Doubleday in thi 
early 1930s. The four-bedroom, 
house has 11 fireplaces, two of | 
which are in the master bed- 
room. It also has a game room| ii 
and a bar, two offices, a study i 
and a large kitchen. Landscapet) 
architect Umberto Innocenti | 
was responsible for the plant- | 
ings of live oaks and camellias» 









Me 


and the design of a brick-walle:} 
garden with a fountain near thi 
main house. A pecan grove is {Ig 
also on the 85-acre estate. 
Among the outbuildings are a 
six-stall stable, with an apart- 
ment above, a guesthouse, a 
manager’s house and a shop 
building. A private dock offers 
river access. $5.25 million. 
Call 843-812-5000. 

continued on page I’ 
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Make it legendary. Make it KitchenAid. 


ptep 1: Select ingredients from the Architect® Series 
Built-in Refrigerator. Sauté and bake with the 
48” dual fuel range featuring two full-size ovens. 


tep 2: Clean small loads three times faster* with the 
KitchenAid® Briva™ in-sink dishwasher. Now clean 


utensils are always at the ready. 
Step 3: Surround yourself with delicious inspiration. 
[When equipped with the optional high-perform > water heater. Briva™ in-sink dishwasher does not ‘ 
+ teen 


include faucet. To learn more about the entire KitchenAid” line, visit KitchenAid.com or call 1.800.422.1230 ———— 
iG mark/TM tradema KitchenAid |, 
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FOR THE WAY IT/S MADE? 
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LONDON 
The Legacy of 
Sir Edwin Lutyens 


andia Lutyens, grand- 

daughter of architect Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, and her hus- 
band, Paul Peterson, restored 
their six-bedroom house in 
London using light fixtures and 
furnishings based on Lutyens’s 
designs (AD, August 1999). The 
living room has oak parquetry 
floors and double doors that 
open to the garden (right). The 
dining room and study both 
have fireplaces and hardwood 
floors. The breakfast room, 
with slate floors, also opens to 
the garden. Three bedrooms 
are located on the second and 
third floors. The master bed- 
room has a private bath with 
floor-to-ceiling tile. A studio has 
three skylights and a hardwood 
floor. A greenhouse is accessed 
from the garden. $3 million. 
Call 44-20-83 55-1000. 
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Elegant Chateau 
in Newport 


ew York architects Polhes 

mus & Coffin created a 
Norman-style chateau on 5.5 
acres in Newport, Rhode Isla 
in 1929. Champ Soleil is a 22- 
room residence with 18th-cen 
tury pine paneling from Paris 
and two master suites. The 
grounds feature terraces, gar- 
dens and two gazebos, which | 
were designed by Umberto In+ 
nocenti in 1946. A croquet | 
court was designed by the 
house’s late owner, the promi- 
nent collector Russell Barnett } 
Aitken, in 1984. A greenhouse} 
and a gazebo are also on the ~ 
grounds. A carriage house, de- 
signed in the same style as the 
main house, has two separate 
two-bedroom apartments for 
staff. $5.9 million. 
Call 401-789-6666. 
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The crystal chandelier, for centuries a 
power, has taken on a new persona. 









Tiny instead of titanic. Playful 

rather than palatial. More 

darling than dazzling. 
i 

Our tiny new crystal 

chandeliers measure no 

Tel Rr Pea 

inches wide. 

AW el ea coee ato 
eau - 
rooms and . 
intimate spaces. 
They establish 

enchanting sub-spaces 

in too-vast 
eiter lacey bI re 





Even the teensiest 
Schonbek chandelier 
carries a ponderous 

elexe lea naron 








Yel ple)alolc).au atom olaieia| 
making crystal 

chandeliers since 
1870 in Bohemia. 
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- architect or 
designer to 

specify Schonbek. 
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REE ROOM DESIGN CONSULTATION MAW ae ICL eer ee 
_FREE VIDEO “BEYOND LIGHTING” CALL 1.800.836.1892 


- i i 
Inc., 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh NY 12904-1908. 


Schonbek Worldwide Lightiny 
| I: 800.836.1892 or 518.563.7500 Fax: _ eA) 


email: sales@schonbek.co 







Photographer 
Balthazar Korab’s 
Verdant Estate 


17th-Century Villa 
on Lake Bolsena 
be di Rentica, a six-bed- 


room, six-bath stone villa, 
stands above the shores of Lake 
Bolsena in Tuscany. The house, 
which is believed to date from 
the 17th century, is set amid 
seven acres of mature, terraced 
gardens and fruit orchards. The 
living and dining areas occupy a 
common space, with a terra- 
cotta-tile floor, a large fireplace 
and a vaulted ceiling. There are 
three other reception rooms 
and a study. The master bed- 
room has dressing areas and a 
bath. A covered stone terrace 
offers views of the water, and 
access to a private beach is in- 
cluded in the sale. Planning per- 
mission has been obtained by 
the current owners for a pool to 
be built below the main terrace. 
A neighboring organic fruit 
farm adds to the property’s pri- 
vacy. $1.9 million. 
Call 44-20-7861-1057. 
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c Troy, Michigan, photogra- 
pher Balthazar Korab and his 
wife, Monica, have lived on a 
3.72-acre parcel for more than 
30 years. Over that time they 
have landscaped the property, 
adding rolling hills and cultivat- 








ing a large variety of flora. A 
circa 1915, three-bedroom main 
house has a living room with 
hardwood floors and a fireplace 
(above right). The kitchen and 
dining room have brick floors. 
A two-story barn that dates 












from 1850 has been converted 
to a studio, gallery and photogs 
raphy lab. A one-room house, 
also circa 1915, has a cobble- 
stone fireplace and is used for 
storage. $1.65 million. 

Call 248-644-4700. 
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RELIABILITY for real life 





Wanted sp Create 
moments of togetherness 









WEN and Reliability for real life are trademarks or registered trademarks of JELD-WEN, inc., Oregon USA. 
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After 150 Years 
Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 
They're 
Finally Ready. 


Barnwood weathered over 
decades, random-width planks 
and flooring, and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their 
own — today they’re historical 
treasures that give you a rare 
Opportunity to create interior 
and exterior designs with a 
unique sense of warmth. 

To find out more about a part 
of our heritage that’s been around 
for 150 years, but won't be around 
forever, call (570) 465-3832 or 
fax (570) 465-3835. 

Visit our website at 
www.conklinsbarnwood.com 
or e-mail us at conklins @epix.net. 
Brochure $5, credited on first order 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
& Hand Hewn Beams 


R.D. #1, Box 70 
Susquehanna, PA 
18847 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston’s 
Charles Elliott House 


ne of Charleston, South 

Carolina’s largest survivi 
pre-Revolutionary residences 
was believed to have been built} 
in the late 1750s or the 1760s 5 
a local public figure, Charles E} 
liott. The dining room has pars 
quetry floors and paneled walls 
it adjoins the kitchen, which ha 
been completely updated, and | 
breakfast room (below) with 
French doors that open to a 
slate-paved porch. The five- 
bedroom house has a master 
suite with a fireplace. A family 
room, which is opposite the | 
master suite, has heart-pine floor 
and a fireplace. On the third — 
floor, three bedrooms are joine 
by a study and two baths. The 
is also a pool and a two-bedroon 
carriage house. $4.295 million. 
Call 843-577-6651. 
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HOKANSON 


Designer and manufacturer of custom made rugs and carpets. 
Tibetans. Plat Weaves ©» Quick Ship 
Boston - Chicago - Houston - Los Angeles - New York Washington, Df 
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SISVW ANOLS 
1-800-597-3€ 


STONE MAGIC 


STONE MAGIC 
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909€-26S-008-1 


1-800-597-3606 
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STONE MAGIC 
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STONE MAGIC 
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STONE MAGIC 
STONE MAGIC 


Send Us Your Plans! 
Fax (214) 398-1293 


sales @stonelegends.com 
www.stonelegends.com 
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1-800-597-3606 
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Architectural Cast/Stone by 


STONE LEGENDS 


Cast Stone Manufacturing eR UMC (+1) Nationwide Shipping 


esl (800) Ee Sey ta 222 for. Product Catalog! 
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Hand-Cast Metal 


=f Fine Teak Furniture 
C; JN, Market Umbrellas 


Interior/Exterior Textiles 


I DESIGNS, INC. ¢ 614 SANTA BARBARA ST., 5 NTA BARBARA, CA 93101 © 805.965.6535 © FAX: 805.965.6295 * www.giati.com 
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THE HILLSIDE VILLAGE IN RANCHO SANTA f€ 


Custom Homesites from the $600,000s to $1.2 Million © 1 to 3 Acres 
Hillside Residences from $1.6 to $3 Million ¢ 3,700 to Over 7,700 Sq. Ft. 


To visit CIELO from Interstate 5 in North San Diego © >)", exit Via de la Valle and travel east. As Via de la Valle becomes Paseo Delicias 
continue east. Paseo Delicias becomes Del Dios Hig! ontinue .o Calle Ambiente and turn left into the hillside village of CIELO. 


All pricing and specifications are effective te of 1 deadline and may change without notice. 
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SAN FRANCISCO DESIGN CENTER GALLERIA, 101 HENRY ADAMS STREET (415) 487-9200 
Los ANGELES DESIGN District, 461 NortTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD (310) 246-9170 
LAGUNA DESIGN CENTER, 23811 ALISO CREEK ROAD (949) 362-3100 


| WWW.EBANISTA.COM ; 


If you want the world’s finest bed, you have tworchoices, England, Scottsdale, 





Vi-Spring, Hand-crafted in England for over 100 years, 
“As Seen on Fine Living TV” 


\ perfect night's sleep on the worlds finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two 
ale wire, Up to 3,500 individual coils wrapped In calico,eotton. Honeycomb negtiay of these coils to eliminate 

i including the purest | Asian gashnere soft New Zealand lambswool iy ich cot oti ie American deep Southiama 
\ coverings in nineteenth-cen tury otic sigs, Hand-tufting b y second and th rd generatign dlatsmen, Hand ee 1 age 0 id that eliminates the’ use off 
metal border strip andra. And not ont jotarof aut. Its England's Vi-Spring mattress, i 

Pets ely int the ig States at Bedroom Eyes, 15507, Scottsdale Ras Ste" 110, fii AZ 85254, Scottsdale Road across from Robb & Stucky, 480-948-9488} | 







Visit our website at wWayw. doh com - | 
Worldwide in-homeidelivery jai > | 
An occasional tur of the mattress peal {0 toe eliminates the need to flip your mattress, 
Exclusive Distribution Opp Available: le Ph hone -486/ a 6766 ee roger @vispringUSA.com 
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FINE FRENCH AND ITALIAN PERIOD ANTIQUES & DECORATIVE ARTS: 
17TH TO EARLY 20TH CENTURY 


Se 


3228 SACRAMENTO STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94115~415.673.8026 
www. URBANCHATEAU.COM 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Manufacturer of quality handcrafted iron ligh 


¥ 


FURNISHINGS 


& accessories. 


ELEGANCE 
IN IRON, 


The 48” Clifton Chandelier... 
one of our many extraordinary 
iron designs that's handcrafted 
just for you. Other sizes are alsoé 
available with over 25 beautiful 
finishes to choose from. 

| 
For retailers or more information} 
about our full line of cataloged 
iron, call 1.800.843.1602, or — 
visit us onthe webat 
www.2ndave.com 
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established in Italy 1900 





180 N.E. 39th Street, Suite # 106 915 N. La Cienega Boulevard 
Miami, Florida 33137 Ia orm OIL CLa meer] 


Ph.: (305) 572-0990 . www.fantinimosaici.com Ph.: (310) 855-0035 
Fax: (305) 572-0290 email: info@fantinimosaici.com ahem Cod Eston Uers 
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Giltwood Carved Rectangular Console with Marble Top, ) 
The Mastai Ferretti Family. Circa: 1800. 


H: 41" W: 69 1/2" D: 31 1/2" 








2. Extraordinary French 19th Breton i ipa 
Century Louis XV Style Finely 3. Extraordinary Fine French 19th Century Louis XV Style 


| 
| Carved Giltwood Figural Mirror Gildwood Carved "Aubusson" Six Piece Salon Suite. 
Frame with Cherubs. Circa: 1850. 


Circa: Paris, 1870. H: 89" W: 58" 


8. Fine French Mid-19th Century 
y Large Neoclassical Figural 
7) Fine French 19th Century Louis I Ormolu Mounted and Imari 


















oe } XV Style "Versailles" Veined FS Porcelain Center Piece. ors 
| 1. A Very Fine Italian Belle Epoque } ! j Y Burgundy & White Marble & oA Circa: Paris, 1870. H: 21 1/4 Lae 
Carrara Marble Life-Size Sculpture } tt: F Ormolu Mounted Fireplace ar| 9. HANS ZATZKA 
| of a Bathing Young Mother and j Mantel with Caryatids. (Austrian, 1859-1949) Oj 
Child, by Prof. GAETANO RUSSO ; ies =H: 48” W: 74" D: 18 on Canvas "The Goddes® 
(Italian 19th Century). Circa: 1890. | 1 pe of Spring" : 





Height: 70" 


H: 45 1/4" W: 33" 













| ||| 5) Palatial Pair of French 19th 


Century Louis XV style Ormolu- 
| Mounted Rouge Marble Urns 6) A Very Important French Ormolu- 
| 





I | 
| 
| with Covers, Circa: 1870. H: 25” Mounted Kingwood and Mahogany 


Serre-Bijoux By Francois Linke, The 
mounts designed by Léon Messagé, 
Circa 1904. This cabinet was exhibited 
as part of Linke's award-winning stand . 

at the World's Fair, St. Louis, 1904. 10. Museum Quality French 19th Century Patinated and 
H: 85” Gilt-Bronze Sculpture of "The Sun Godess Riding Her 
Two Horse-Drawn Golden Chariot Across The Sky 
Amidst Hovering Cherubs", by GRAUX-MARLY, Fres. 
Paris. Circa: 1880. H: 26 1/4" W: 33 1/2" D: 14" 





Mounted Kingwood Marquetry Bombe 
Bedstead, Circa 1820. H: 64" W: 74" 
L: 90 1/2" 








12) Very Fine English Floral 
Butterflies & Hummingbirds 
Marquetry, Burr-Walnut & Ormolu 
Mounted Circular Centre Table, 
Circa: LONDON, 1820. 
H: 29" D: 53" 








16. Fine Pair of French 19th 
Century Napoleon III Gilt and 
Patinated Bronze Six Light 
Torcheres. Circa: 1860. H: 82" 


15) Fine French Louis XV Style “Erard" Tulipwood Marquetry 
and Gilt-Bronze Mounted Art-Case Grand Piano, Stamped 





14. Fine French 19th Century White Marble Fountain Group of Two Putti "FL" in various places, Attributed to Francois Linke. 
| ‘ ; on a Rosso Verona Marble "D" Shaped Scallop Basin. Circa: 1870. Circa: 1910. L:85" W:58 " 
| 13) An Extraordinary Fine Palatial 9 = ED 
19th Century Louis XV Style Gilt- (> 
| Bone Maelcatale cok sk JAN S & CO x RENCH ANTIQUES, INC. (Italian, 1835-1917) on 
| NOSE P CARN ARU EY ewcewcn” Visit our 30,000 sq.ft. Showroom with the '2:;:’ lection of Fine French and Continental 18th, 19th and early 20th Century Green Marble Pedestal 
. 7] ” A . sei pe a . e irca: “Tau 
| | H:140” W:36" D:20" Belle Epoque” furniture, chandeliers, paintings. »»rcelain, marble sculpture, pianos and objets d’art on the West Coast, °""* 1880. #7 


1934 WEST ADAMS BOULEVARD * LOS ANGELES, CA 9008 © TEL (323) 735-6392 © FAX (323) 735-6240 © info@jansantiques.com 
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SS FARNESE 


ANTIQUE LIMESTONE JERRA COTTA ROOFTILES Woop MosAIc MARBLE CERAM 





8460 Melrose Place, Los Angeles, C.\ 10069 ph 323-655-1819 fax 323-655-8816 www.farnesegallery. 
Los ANGELES PaRIs_ Ri 
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Neweort BEACH 949 650 8570 Los ANGELES 323 634 0200 Park City 435 649 5540 


FURNITURE BEDDING BATH TABLETOP FABRIC WALLCOVERING LIGHTING FLOORCOVERING 
AN EXCLUSIVE DIVISION OF BARCLAY BUTERA INC. 





WWW.BARCLAYBUTERA.COM 
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George III bureau 
table of harewood and 
marquetry. Circa 1790 
Provenance- 


Zia, Countess Torby 


L-OVN DO N eS AON) CF) RSAGNECRIaSEere: 








495 Jackson Street (at the corner of Montgomery), San Francisco, California 94111 
telephone (415) 693-0882 facsimile (415) 693-0883 


www.chappellmccullar.com 














Art For The 
See ii ae a 
To Warm The Spirit & Soul 


Call for your free catalog or visit our showroom today. 


OKELL’S FIREPLACE 


bee ee, 800-5 | San Francisco 
snesnensneede 561-. 


eat: ‘ 415.626.1110 


www.okells.com 
pen Mon-Sat « 1300 17th Street - Member A.S.I.D. Courtesy to The Trade 
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CUI WOT TALNe 


Columns, Fireplaces, Fountains, Balustrades, Pottery, 
Urns, Surrounds, Molding, Quoins, Tile & Pavers 





Manufactures and Distributors of Cantera, Adoquin, 
Limestone, Sandstone, Marble, Granite & Cast Stone 





www.cantera-especial.com 
(800) 564-8608 


Call for our new Catalog and Brochure 


XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
MONE HNIC 


a “A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
ONO VUOI ONE 


a 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
Pea se UM) ey meee] 


AT | magazine of fine interior design, can 
N\A | generate profits for you right at point.of- 
| purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
MUN AeCLN TAN UROL 
dA OUCRAUTIRe cele RT 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits 


Re Mee Ct 


‘No inventory investment you pay nothing with your order 
* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 

Return unsold covers for full credit 

No shipping charge - orders shipped prepaid via UPS 
RCH RRM N ALO 
eH RRR CCR 


IF you call right away, we'll send you a handsome lucite retail display rack 
Bi STL MR 














Here, the world’s finest condominium residences are graced with 


e luxurious services and amenities of the world’s finest hotel group. | 




















ept courtesy of Aman & Carson Interiors 





lelcome to Five Star Living™on Central Park. At this luxurious New York City 
bidence, you are embraced by the distinctive, award-winning services and amenities Va 
the renowned Mandarin Oriental Hotel Group. From the Asian influenced spa to SW 


Y= ek er- i ' ish, these luxuries exquisitely elevate the 
ccable service catering to your every wis fe y THE RESIDENCES 


‘forts of home. Two to four bedroom condominiums available. Prices from PR abe ie ees) HIE 
| 725,000 to $9,000,000. Penthouse details upon request. Occupancy Fall 2003. eet i 

gs in) | 
* more information, please contact The Sunshine Group Ltd., Exclusive Loe 
urketing and Sales Agent at 212 957 0600. www.mo-residencesny.com AOL TIME WARNER CENTER. © 
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| 


Companies, L.P. 625 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10022 EXCLUSIVE 
nsor. File No.CD 01-0178. We are pledged to tt tter 
native advertising and marketing program in which there are no barrier 


DLUMBUS CIRCLE RESIDENTIAL LLC, ar 
GROUP LTD. The complete offering tern 
g Opportunity throughout the natio 
handicap, familial status or national origin 


ecause of race, color, 


aie 


26 (ACTUAL SIZE 23" x 29") 


For the dealer or showroom nearest you, 
call toll free 1-877-39etCie 


www.emersonetcie.com 


CLASSIC COVER PRINTS 


FROM THE NEW YORKER VINTAGE COVER COLLECTION 
| available only at THE CARTOON BANK 


very cover in our Vintage 
F cites 1925 to 1992, 

represents an exquisite 
moment in time. From simple 
and sublime, to bold and playful, 
each one is a little masterpiece. 
Hundreds to choose from. 
Search for your favorite artist, 
subject, or select a New Yorker 
cover with a special issue date. 


Available framed and unframed. 


CARTOONBANK.COM 
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ARTHUR GETZ JAN. 4, 1958 (ACTUAL SIZE 23" X 29") 


A New Yorker Magazine Company 


Onder online at \/NYW{CARTOONBANI.COM OR CALL 800-897-8666 


ASK FOR OUR FREE CARTOON CATALOG! 
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315.682.5500. 
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For the loc 

















Exclusive dealerships available. 





| To order our 184 page kitchen book, please 


send $22.00 to: 


Poggenponhl U.S., Inc. 


FAX: 973-812-9320 








| poggen 
| ponies 


110 YEARS 





|| Poggenpohl Studios: 


| Asbury Park, NJ 
Atlanta, GA 
Boston, MA 
| 


Charlotte, NC 
Chevy Chase, MD 








Chicago, IL 
Dania Beach, FL 
Detroit, MI 
Georgetown, DC 
Honolulu, HI 
Houston, TX 


Los Angeles, CA 





Maui, HI 
Naples, FL 





New York City Downtown 
New York City Midtown 
Paramus, NJ 

| Portsmouth, NH 
Sacramento, CA 


San Diego, CA 


Sarasota, FL 
Scottsdale, AZ 
Westport, CT 


San Francisco, CA 


145 U.S. Hwy 46W, Suite 200, 
Wayne, NJ 07470. Dept. SS. 


www.poggenpohl-usa.com 


Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 973-812-8900 X 16 


132-897-0900 
404-816-7275 
617-236-5253 
704-331-9690 
301-657-8616 
312-755-9023 
954-923-2688 
248-624-7300 
202-342-9111 
808-524-6656 
713-783-7780 
310-289-4901 
808-873-6360 
239-263-4699 
212-228-3334 
212-355-3666 
201-587-9090 
603-433-9918 
916-387-1717 
619-239-0113 
415-865-0443 
941-366-9216 
480-424-7900 
203-227-1723 














ARIZONA 


Estates for Sale | 


Charles Johnson’s Uncommon Desert Home 


A group of granite boulders 


in Scottsdale, Arizona, was 
once a sacred place for Native 
Americans, used to mark the 
summer solstice. “The boulders 
themselves were the natural 
house on the site,” says architect 
Charles Johnson. He designed a 
three-bedroom house around 
them, in which a living room 
(bottom), a dining room, a den 





and bedrooms radiate from the 

boulders (AD, February 1983). 
On June 21 a shaft of light 
comes through a pair of boul- 

ders within the residence and 

pierces the center of a spiral- 

shaped petroglyph. The petro- 

glyph site is on the National 

Register of Historic Places. 

$5.97 million. 

Call 480-488-7540. 
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what counts. 
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LIVE IN STYLE AND 
BE UPLIFTED WITH 
OUR PLASMA TV LIFT 


With a touch 
of your remote 
control the 
plasma TV 
appears or 
disappears 
quietly, 


smoothly and 





reliably. 





With our unique automatic 


swivel installed on your lift, you can 


always have the perfect view. 


Inca plasma lifts are made of 
stainless steel and are available through 
your audio/video installer, interior 


designer or cabinetmaker. 


Ask about the new “Plasmita” 





lift designed to handle smaller 


screen dimensions. 


CO RP OR 1 10N | 


“Masters of Automation” 
(310) 808-0001 


| 
| 
www.inca-tvlifts.com 






























Mainline Manor 








n eight-bedroom house i | 
Haverford Township, 
Pennsylvania, rests on a site thi 
was occupied by a log house 
built in 1683. On the Nationa 
Register of Historic Places, th 
present four-story house dates 
to 1813. Period details include 
maple balustrade (left). A larg 
dining room with hardwood 
floors and a fireplace (below) 
opens to a columned veranda. 
library has hand-carved mold 
ings, a fireplace and 10-foot- 
ceilings. The bedrooms are on} 
the upper floors, and the mast@t 
suite has a sitting room, two 
fireplaces and high ceilings. 
More than two acres of lawns 
and boxwood-edged gardens © 
surround the house. $799,000. 
Call 610-645-9620. 
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AN EXPERIENCE BEYOND WORDS 


Sophisticated sensuality. Extravagance and performance. Inspired design. 
Precision-engineered technology. The essential element in the modern luxury bath. 


Pa 





Renovated Barns Become a Residence | 


ip eee barns, the 
oldest dating from 1775, 
were the starting point for a 
three-story, 15-room residence 
that spans over 10,000 square 
feet in Weston, Vermont. The 
seven-bedroom main house has 
a great room with a 30-foot 
cathedral ceiling and a stone 
fireplace (below). The master 


bedroom has a study and a bri¢ 
fireplace. A billiard room, a lof 
library and a cedar sauna are in 
the main house. A restored twa 
story, circa 1790 farmhouse is 
now a three-bedroom guest- 


2 


and a pond are on the nearly 100 
acre property. $3.95 million. 
Call 802-824-3113. 


house with a woodstove. A ba’ rN 
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CU PSEC Nc 
www.woodlandfurniture.com 


| NT Ia Bz ao Intérior Designers Nationwide 


continued on page I 9 
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Architectural Products by 

Outwater. FREE Master 
Catalog featuring 40,000+ Products— 
Architectural Mouldings & Millwork, 
Columns, Balustrading, Wrought 
Iron Components, Lighting, Ceiling 
Tiles, Hardware, Furniture & 
Cabinet Components, Wall Cover- 
ings, Fireplace Surrounds, Plaster 
Architectural Elements and more. 
1-888-772-1400 (Catalog Requests)/ 
1-800-835-4400 (Sales & Product 
Info); www.outwater.com 


Blue Water Fountains & 

Garden Gallery. Expect 
the unusual from Blue Water 
Fountains & Garden Gallery. Hand- 
crafted copper sculpture foun- 
tains for the garden by Texas 
artist Steve Rayman. Send for 
complimentary information or visit 
www.bluewaterfountains.com. 


3 / 4 Brass Light Gallery. 
Discover our beautifully 
designed, artisan-quality fixtures in 
a wide variety of architectural 
styles for interior and exterior 
use. Request our FREE 16-page 
Product Sampler or order our com- 
plete set of catalogs containing 
over 200 pages of lighting ideas, 
$20 (refundable with purchase.) 
www.brasslightgallery.com 


5 / Chadsworth’s 1.800. 

COLUMNS. Columns, 
pillars, pilasters and posts avail- 
able in PolyStone™, wood and 
fiberglass. Our award-winning 
color Idea Book includes Columns 
Product Portfolio. Idea Book, 
$20. Product Portfolio, $5. 


Conklin’s Authentic Barn- 

wood and Hand Hewn Beams. 
Barnwood aged over decades. 
Antique flooring, recycled lumber 
from reclaimed barns ready for a 
new life and hand hewn beams 
with signatures all their own. $5. 
www.conklinsbarnwood.com 


advertisement 

















HADSWORTH’S 
.800. COLUMNS’ 











Deck House. Custom post 

and beam homes designed 
by our architects to reflect your 
unique lifestyle. Each Deck House 
features walls of glass and soar- 
ing spaces that frame the natural 
beauty of your home site, while 
exotic woods and naturally lit 
interiors reflect elements of 
nature. Order our $20 design port- 
folio and idea book and start 
planning today! 1-800-727-3325; 
www.deckhouse.com 


9 1 1 Heirloom European 
re Tapestries™. Afford- 
able elegance! HEIRLOOM EURO- 
PEAN TAPESTRIES™ new catalogs 
offer over 1,000 wall hanging tapes- 
tries including 150 new _ hand- 
wovens. Plus 100 truly grand hand- 
woven French Aubusson carpets. 
Catalogs (refundable with purchase). 
New 1,000 Tapestries (incl. hand- 
wovens), $25. New Aubusson 
Carpets, $5. Tapestry Accessories, 
$5. www.tapestries-inc.com; 
1-800-699-6836. 


1 Lindal Cedar Homes. To 
start planning your dream 
home, simply order a Lindal Cedar 
Homes’ planbook set. This two- 
book box set includes 272 colorful 
pages of insights, ideas and 
photographs. With more than 80 
popular home plans, this resource 
guide will inspire you to create 
your personalized vision. Order 
today for just $14.95 and receive 
free shipping (mention promotional 
code ANFS). www.lindal.com 


4 The Masters’ Collection. 
Free 72-page catalog of 
framed art reproductions on canvas. 
90 frames to choose from. Images 
include: Animals, Floral, Historic, 
Hunting, Impressionist, Landscape, 
Nautical, Portrait, Primitive, 
Religious, Seascape, Still Life and 
Western. Newport Mansions and 
Biltmore licensed works included. 
1-800-222-6827, Dept. 1497. 


4 Rejuvenation. SOME PEO- 
PLE ARE AFRAID OF THE 
DARK. WE LIKE THOSE PEOPLE. 
Period lighting and house parts. 
Free catalog. 1-888-343-8548; 
www.rejuvenation.com 
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! Replacements, Ltd. 
¥ World’s Largest Inventory— 
i china, crystal, sterling, 
jlate, stainless, hollowware, 
‘ibles. All manufacturers, 
« Casual. 10 million pieces; 
J0 patterns. Buy & sell; 
: pieces available. Call 
EE lists daily 8am-12 
ght ET. 1-800-REPLACE. 
cements, Ltd., P.O. Box 
Dept. AJ, Greensboro, NC 
. www.replacements.com 








‘Scully & Scully. Since 
11934 this magnificent Park 
ue store has offered a 
did array of unique and 
sive gifts and home furnish- 
vend porcelain, Halcyon 
enamels, china, crystal, 
, leather goods, fine English 
American furniture, lamps, 
ings and more. 











Stone Forest. Handcrafted 4 
' granite, copper and bronze STONE ib 
5. Fountains and garden FOREST 4 
ments which combine the ae 
t simplicity of Japanese | 
ion with contemporary design. =» 
og, $8. www.stoneforest.com; 
8-682-2987 
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If the reply envelope is missing, you may use this form for 
ordering your catalogs. Please indicate how many of each 
catalog you want. Numbers coordinate with those in the 
individual company’s offer. 


___ 1. “~—Free eee lige OD _.--18; ‘Free 
__2. Free 6 520 ___14. Free 
___3. Free oO A525 ___15. Free 
Tay +920 40) $5 ___16. Free 
_ 5. $20 LA 3$5 s. Fi7°S$e 
16; 65 12. $14.95 


Enclosedis $ _ for priced items, plus 
$2.00 for postage and handling 


$_CéSTTottaall 


Check or Money Order: 


Make payable to Architectural Digest. 


Credit Card: 
__ AMEX MC __ VISA 


Credit Card # 
Expiration Date 
Cardholder Name 


Signature 


Mail Catalogs To: 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


Offer good in the U.S. and Canada only, unless foreign shipping is indicated. 
Orders cannot be accepted after December 17, 2003. Allow 6 weeks 
for delivery. Each brochure will arrive under separate cover—directly from the 
companies in the offer. 


Mail To: 


Architectural Digest Catalogs of Note 
P.O. Box 5256 
Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256 


How to Order: 


Fill out the attached reply envelope and include payment for 
any priced catalog(s) requested. If envelope is missing, use 
this form. Be sure to enclose $2 above the cost of catalogs 
for postage & handling. 
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uilt in 1897, a six-bedroom 

Colonial Revival house in 
Princeton, New Jersey, was re- 
designed and enlarged in 1903 
by architect David Adler. The 
three-story residence’s living 
room, off the marble-floored 
entrance hall, has a wood-burn- 
ing fireplace. The dining room, 
with glass double doors, and the 
brick-floored solarium open 


to a veranda and a pool beyona, 
The library is lined with custo‘) 
bookshelves and also has a fired 
place (above). The master suiti 
has a fireplace, a dressing area} 
and a bath with an oversize | 
tub. The other five bedrooms | 
have skylights, built-in book- | 
shelves and large windows. | 
$2.175 million. 
Call 800-362-1550. 
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STEAK HOUSE 
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CHICAGO Historic Shell and Modern Interiors 
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four-story town house, ina have been completely remod- 
neighborhood listed on the __ eled; it now has an atrium rising = 


National Register of Historic through all four floors. There is — 
Places, was once the home of a media room, an indoor pool | 
Chicago’s turn-of-the-20th- and a library with wraparound | 
century mayor, Carter Harri- shelving (above). $4.35 million. . 
son, Jr. The house’s interiors Call 312-368-5345. 0 . 
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Smallbone is England’s lead: 
maker of bespoke kitchens, bedi 
and other rooms, proud to s@ 
clients in the USA. Each ro 

is inspirationally planned t 
Smallbone designers and haf 
built by our skilled craftsmen 
Devizes, England. US installayly 
are overseen by Smallbone’s | 


customer service team. } 


For more information or 
complimentary catalogue pli] 
call 1 800 763 0096 or vi 
www.smallbone.co.uk) 








ey Total control of the light — day or night 
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A HomeWorkse lighting control system puts every light at your 

b “command. Our new patented wireless technology can be installed 
ata, “ at any stage of construction in as little as one day. Add Lutron’s 
f Ms oe = Pree a 1-0: con om DN ere-lale me AV nen Le RO SIRI-(0 2 
y and ee toes} too. Available through architects and designers. : 

; 7-258-8766 ext. 679 or visit: www.lutron.com/archad — 
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Residence of Dr. & Mrs. G. Patrick Maxwell: Tennessee Architect: McAlpine Tankersley Archite 


Incredibly slim, hig: performance, custom crafted windows and 
doors of unsurpassed beauty, strength, security and durability. 


Crittall’ steel windows and doors...enjoy the view! 





le apher: Mick Hales 


For more information contact your architect or designer 
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Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Scott Frances 





“TI wanted a serene environment, 

a refuge from urban living,” Thad 
Hayes (above) says of his apartment 
in an 1830s town house in Green- 
wich Village. RiGHT: The multifunc- 
tional living room. Naga Antiques 
Chinese scholars’ rocks. Edelman 
leather. Carpet by Beauvais. 


designer working on his own 

home (and has there ever 

been one who didn’t?) has only 

himself to keep him from do- 
ing the things he might be the first to 
talk his clients out of. What could pos- 
sibly be more subjective than his own 
life, yet to provide a fit setting for it he 
has to impose on himself the same ob- 
jectivity and discipline that he exer- 
cises on others. 

Thad Hayes reconciled these oppos- 
ing perspectives with his usual scrupu- 
lousness when it came to decorating his 
new apartment—a floor-through in a 
Georgian-style mansion in Greenwich 
Village. The handsomely proportioned, 
architecturally detailed, seamlessly flow- 
ing spaces all reflect his personal odys- 
sey: from his rootedness in the Deep 
South, “so thick with great, old, mol- 
dering plantation houses,” to his col- 
lege days, when he embraced postwar 
American design to the degree that 
“whenever anyone mentioned raised- 
panel mahogany, I would just cringe.” 
Over the long years of practicing, 
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‘Thad Hayes 


BALANCING THE MODERN 








ponded to this 


i ia iV I 
hich-ceilinged place because of its 
beautiful verfectly propor- 
tlonec yms,” recalls Hayes. THis 
PAGE: Apt ;0rnik’s Light in Win- 
r, 2001, hangs in the living room. 


Circa 1930s Buddha head by Raoul 
Lachenal from Maison Gerard. 


Opposite: A view from the dining 
room to the living room takes in a 
1935 gilded, silvered and reverse- 
painted glass panel that was designed 
by Jean Dupas and executed by 
Jacques Charles Champigneulle. It 
was once part of the wall decoration 
in the grand salon of the Normandie. 
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Bo Diddley, a 1999 etching by 
Richard Serra, overlooks the dining 
room. “I played with the fact that 
there’s no natural light here. The 
warm-colored walls make it comfort- 
ing at night.” An Isamu Noguchi lan- 
tern provides illumination. Folding 
screen cabinet fabric from Larsen. 


he confesses, he “mellowed out and 
learned how to blur the boundaries be- 
tween modernism and classical tradi- 
tional interiors.” 

The apartment, while clearly not 
reflecting what Hayes has called “the 
Lucite-and-Formica/steel-and-glass 
aesthetic of hard-core modernism,” is 
modern nonetheless in its inspiration, 


oe 


form and composition. And “traditions}) 
al” also resonates, if sometimes only as 
the absent presence. Altogether, the de- 
signer has wielded restraint so astutely 
that the rooms exude a sense of being 
complete without being full. 

The central piece in the living room 
is a six-foot-square low table that is ini} 
fact quite high (he describes it as “tea- 
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eight”). He had it made from a single 
erican elm, and chose black-painted 
}teel I beams for its supports “as a nod 
io Mies van der Rohe’s bronze ones on 
he facade of the Seagram Building.” 


gl he table is galvanized by two sugges- 
fively shaped Chinese rocks on Mit 


mounts. “They were traditionally placed 
pn scholars’ desks as an incentive for 
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contemplation,” Hayes offers. “These two 
have very different personalities and en- 
ergies—you can read whatever you want 
into them.” Indeed: One appears plant- 
like; the other, horse- or dragonlike. 
Ward Bennett I-beam side tables 
the 1970s flank each end of 
an endless-seeming sofa, which Hayes 
yholstered in caramel leather and 


from 


ul 
i 


oatmeal wool. He had the wool chan- 
nel-quilted to add rhythm and tex- 
ture. “When I was growing up, car 
upholstery often had channel quilting, 
and that stayed with me as a mod 

ern look,” he explains. The black- 
bordered sisal-like vinyl rug (of which 
there are two more in the apartment— 
one in the dining room and one in the 
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“The master bedroom is clean and 
simple,” says Hayes. “I created the 
bed, along with other crucial pieces 
of furniture in the apartment, out of 
American elm. The solid wood—no 
veneers—will age wonderfully over 
the years.” He designed the pair of 
bronze !amps for Boyd Lighting. 


master bedroom) not only feels good 
underfoot but gives off the meditative 
emanations of a tatami. The sense of 
peace in the room is enhanced by the 
presence of a Buddha head, crafted in 
the 1930s by French ceramics maker 
Raou! Lachenal; it’s the sole object 
carried over from the designer’s previ- 
ous apartment. 

e ivory-colored wool sheer cur- 


ee ee eee 


tains, Hayes devised simple brass rods—* 
“no fancy finials, no fluting”—as well ai}n: 
tiebacks in the form of big brass knob 
that he sees as being “more like sculp } 
ture—let’s say Brancusi.” Between th 
two tall, transparent windows hangs on 
of the gilded, silvered and reverse 
painted glass wall panels designed b: 
the artist Jean Dupas for the grand saloi fm 
of the Normandie. A ship’s mast and ; 





4pstigial porthole can be discerned with 
pme difficulty, but what the panel looks 
fixe Out of context—and what attracted 
jayes—is, simply, great abstract design. 
#he lone painting in the room is an 
#pril Gornik that puts the designer 
# mind of the Long Island whaling vil- 
wee of Sag Harbor, where he used to 
gwn a house. “It’s a winter scene, which 
} the other reason I[ love it, and not 







one of her more typical green land- 
scapes,” he observes. 

Hayes modeled six chairs after a 
1940s library chair that had trapped his 
attention in an upstate New York an- 


tiques store, and had them all re-cov- 
ered in the same caramel leather as the 
sofa (there are two each in the living 
room, dining room and master bed- 
room). He also designed the living 
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room’s two faintly Asian mahogany cab- 
inets. “They look so simple—and then 
you start to notice their raised paneling 
and refined proportions,” he points out, 
adding that it was in deference to tradi- 
tional design that he made these cabi- 
nets symmetrical. A little off to the side 
stands the prototype of a brass-based 
stacking side table with an upholstered 


continued on page 295 
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SERENTTY REDEF INED IN HIS 1921 GEORGETOWN GATEHOUSE 
Text by Judith Thurman/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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homas Pheasant is 
a man with a virtu- 
ally inexhaustible 
supply of frequent- 
flier miles. His classically in- 
spired modern furnishings and 
interiors have earned him such 
a widely dispersed clientele 
that he spends much of his 
life at 30,000 feet, stoically 
breathing recycled air. The 
nation’s capital is his landfall 
(and he belongs to a rare local 
species, the native Washing- 
tonian), though he recent- 
ly acquired an apartment in 
Paris (see Architectural Digest, 
February 2003), where he is 
working on an ambitious resi- 
dential commission; he over- 
sees the production of his 
furniture collections; and he 
is often to be found trolling 
the antiques shows and auc- 
tion houses in Europe and on 
both coasts. But every bird 
needs a nest, and pheasants 
instinctively seek the refuge of 
a dense and leafy ground coy- 
er. This one is no exception. 
“About 15 years ago,” the 
designer explains, “I was ona 
plane, returning from a brief 
vacation at a house I had de- 
signed for clients in Barba- 
dos. I’d arrived stressed out, 
and the lushness of their gar- 
den was—even more than the 
sun or the sea—a balm. I was 


Lert: “It was modeled after a Tus- 
can villa,” designer Thomas Pheas- 
ant (above left) says of his house in 
Georgetown, which he renovated. 
The 1921 structure, built by archi- 
tect Josephine Wright Chapman, was 
the gatehouse of the estate of Anne 
\rchbold, a Standard Oil heiress. 




























then living in a Washingt 
town house with a typical t 
ban view. By the time ¥§ 
landed, I had decided to sta 
hunting for something né 
with a big garden of my o 

At breakfast the very neé 
morning, Pheasant saw an 
in the real estate section 
he had to pursue. It was 
the gatehouse of a grand b 
derelict 1921 mansion in 
heart of Georgetown. Th 
eccentric property had bf 
longed to Anne Archbold, ot! 
of the Standard Oil heirs, wht 
had commissioned architeg 
Josephine Wright Chapm; } 
to design an estate in the s " 
of a Tuscan villa. With the pay 
sage of time, the main ho 
was abandoned, and becautij 
the owners couldn’t decide f} 
sell it and didn’t want to te# 
it down, they boarded it up 

The gatehouse, more li [ 
able in scale, had survived 
almost seven decades in slight 
ly better shape, although iy 
series of misguided renova 
tions stripped the interiors ¢ | 
their character. Yet even whee 
Pheasant saw it for the firs 
time, in a sorry state, “the rey 
mance of the place was 1 
tense,” he says, “and the cha Hi 
lenge of restoring it appeales 
to me. But most of all, I waj 
charmed by the overgro 


qf 
Opposite: Mark Dassoulas’s Renas 
cence, 2000, hangs in the stair hall, i} 
which leads to the bedrooms. The} 
1984 untitled oil, right, is by Olivier} 
Debré. Pheasant created most of © 

the furnishings in the house, includal 
ing the console, rear, and the Bieder} 
meier-inspired chairs. Stark carpet 
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Petia ketenes ea 
ice’s Minotaur, 1962, 
above an English blanket chest, “ 
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” The bases of Pheasant’s 
Petia uet rem enh axotta ta 
bronze rods. Leliévre 
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The dining room is situated on 

the northeast side of the house to 
take advantage of the garden 
views. A midcentury-modern light 
fixture illuminates the table and 
the 1930s French chairs. Above the 
chest of drawers is a 2002 encaus- 
tic on aluminum by Robin Rose. 


garden. Within its walls, you 
were completely hidden. It 
had the peace of an island.” 
Pheasant’s original plan was 
to revitalize the little villa, sa- 
vor its perfection for a few 
years, then sell it and move on. 
“But every friend who came to 
visit,” he explains, “reinforced 
my own reluctance to leave by 
telling me I was crazy even to 


consider it.” So he stayed put, 
refining the décor and land- 
scaping in successive waves. 
The first stage was to gut 
everything but the one au- 
thentic feature—the staircase 
—ripping out such anom- 
alous flourishes as a Feder- 
al-style fireplace and faux- 
Georgian molding. The intact 
details of the main house (part 


of which was later restored| 
helped him, he says, “to vi) 
sualize how the gatehous) 
looked when it was built.” Hi 
redid the floors; restored tht 
beams; punctuated the room 
with the arches of a casa colont’ 
ca; relocated the kitchen; com 
bined three small bedroom) 
into two large ones; and ray 
tionalized the flow of space’ 








Ricut: “No matter how attractive 
your dining room is, guests always 
seem to congregate near the 
stove, so I provided cozy seating, 
and it’s where I work at home,” 
Pheasant says of the kitchen. The 
silver gelatin print is by Colby 
Caldwell. Sub-Zero refrigerator. 


“I wanted to evoke the Medi- 
terranean feeling of the orig- 
inal without falling into the 
trap of re-creating a period 
piece. It was the same ap- 
proach that I take with my 
furniture: I’m inspired by 
tradition. I like to tweak clas- 
sical forms and materials, 
blurring the boundary be- 
tween old and new. Nothing 
is a reproduction.” 
Pheasant’s décor is distin- 
guished by the absence of su- 
perfluous gestures. “I used 
light woods and an off-white 
palette with a few graphic 
strokes of color,” he says, 
“because I didn’t want any- 
thing to distract from the 












freshness of the garden views.” 
Except for a few choice an- 
tiques with a warm patina, 
and the midcentury-modern 
French light fixture in the 
dining room, the furnishings 
were designed specifically for 








Ricur: “The guest room has devel- 
oped into a space for the library 
overflow,” notes the designer. “It’s 
bright and comfortable, and guests 
love having access to all those 
books.” The woven-bronze-and-ma- 
hogany cabinet, which he designed, 
was inspired by Art Déco pieces. 
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the gatehouse. It expresses 
Pheasant’s well-established 
gifts for refinement without 
preciousness, for luxury with- 
out ostentation and for bold- 
ness without aggression. His 
sofas pay homage to Art Déco, 















































and his living room chairs 
to Biedermeier and Greek 
models, but their heft and 
proportions are strikingly 
contemporary. The pair of 
handwrought bronze Puzzle 
lamps on an antique blan- 
ket chest have the sculptur- 
al presence of three-dimen- 
sional calligraphy. Pheasant’s 
wood and metalwork, like the 
bronze-and-mahogany con- 
sole in the stair hall, and the 
bedside chest of mahogany 
and woven bronze in the 
guest room, suggest how he 
reads the past—translating 


“I like to tweak 
classical forms, 
blurring the 
boundary 
between old 
and new.” 


ideas from a heterogeneous 
formal vocabulary into a per- 
sonal idiom devoid of any 
jarring design slang. 

Two simple words, Pheas- 
ant says, sum up his ambitions 
for the gatehouse: “comfort 
and serenity.” The irony, how- 
ever, is that his comfort and 
serenity are the product of 
tireless experiment and pitiless 
self-editing. “The house is a 
refuge,” he concludes, “but it’s 
also a laboratory where the art 
is always changing, the fur- 
niture comes and goes, and 
nothing is really permanent 
except the plumbing.” Noth- 
ing, perhaps, but the truth 
that nest building teaches us 
about creative freedom: that it 
takes both roots and wings. U 


Photographs of Italian landscapes by 
George Hemphill flank the bed in 
the master bedroom. “The head- 
board was designed to tie the pho- 
tographs and the bed together in a 
simple and luxurious manner,” ex- 
plains Pheasant. The lamp bases 
are made from old iron gate parts. 
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“They take great pride itr 





“They look for special woods and the 


says Ron Radziner. 


The Perfect Finish 


armol Radziner + 

Associates’ first proj- 

ect with API (Archi- 
tectural Plywood, Inc.) was a big 
one—the restoration of Neu- 
tra’s Kaufmann House in Palm 


Springs. The architects worked 
with APL, known for its paneling 
and veneers (a recent project 
was Frask Gehry’s Walt Disney 


Concert Hall), to find birch ve- 


neers that matched the original 
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5) 


os Introduced this spring at Carle- 
FS) ton V (212-355-4525), Swedish 
v Rhapsody is a hand-printed de- 
vf sign on silk. There is a delicate 
J) modernist feeling to the botani- 
\ A cal images, which are spaced 


far apart on an off-white back- 
ground, with square medallions 
scattered throughout. Bowling 
Green, a linen, was adapted by 
Suzanne Varney froma 1933 
English design. It has a pattern of 
wavy stripes made up of small 
pen strokes. A linen-blend 
damask, Operetta, comes in col- 
ors taken from shades of semi- 





precious stones and minerals. 





cabinetry shown in photographs. 
“Tt was a painstaking process, but 
they were wonderful,” says Ron 
Radziner (left, flanked by Leo 
Marmol, left, and API president 
Ernie Huber), who has used the 
firm for furniture as well (above). 





API 

7\04 Case Ave. 

North Hollywood, CA 91605 
818-764-6836 
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pes,” says Thad Hayes. 
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The biscuit-tufted 


lounge chair, with a 
mahogany-stained 











birch frame and legs 








is partially sited in the footprint of 
in abandoned greenhouse, one of 
several on the property. Dual tow- 
ers anchor the L-shaped structure; 
one, at left, bookends the garage and 
holds a guest room and an office. 


house Rhode Island architect B 
James Estes designed for his family \\ 


HIS RHODE ISLAND HOUSE JOINS YANKEE 


AUSTERITY AND CONTEMPORARY LINES 


Text by Joseph Giovannini 
Photography by Scott Frances 
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ucky for Darcy Magratten, bu) 

luckier for her husband, Jame/)) 

Estes, that he is an architect o| 

few words, simple material) ) 
and no pretension. In that delicate pas 
sage in the married life of an architect )\ 
when a spouse effectively becomes 
client, her wish list agreed with his pro} 
fessional instincts in a fortunate mo 
ment of domestic convergence. “I wante:| ” 
a house I could clean with a leaf blowe! 


or a hose, a kitchen that works like a bi- 
plogy lab and a bath that feels like a 
eenhouse,” says Magratten. “I wanted 

s to be able to move our bed into the 
yard to sleep outside on summer nights.” 
| Architecture often is a matter of tem- 
iperament—the character of the client 
and that of the designer, not to mention 
the characters of the site and region. 
fortunately, all aligned in the design 
Estes, who is the founder of Estes/Twom- 


bly Architects of Newport, Rhode Island, 
created for his family in nearby James- 
town. The architect, whose great-great- 
great-aunt keeps vigil from an austere 
19th-century New England portrait 
hanging in the living room, is heir to a 
regional tradition of economy and sim- 
plicity. When they built their house on 
the understated island opposite the gold- 
er coasts of Belle Epoque Newport, Estes 
was genetically and culturally predis- 


posed to translate into space his wife’s 
request for what she calls “simple living.” 

For 15 years the couple and their 
daughter occupied a comfortable, ram- 
bling shingled house with a view of 
mighty Narragansett Bay, but nine oth- 
er closely spaced houses shared their 
view, and finally the family wanted more 
privacy. Just down the road at the end 
of a cul-de-sac, Estes and Magratten 
found much more acreage on a secluded 



































“Yankee modern” is how Estes 
(above, seated in front of the house) 
describes the house’s style, which in- 
corporates contemporary design and 
traditional materials. Ricut: A free- 
standing wall divides the entrance 
and the dining area. A David Eddy 
painting is on the living area mantel. 


wedge of land where a nursery had been 
abandoned half a century before. Sever- 
al greenhouses, one of them 200 feet 
long, had long since collapsed, and a 
small forest had invaded the old steel- 
frame structures, with 50-year-old trees 
wrapping the framework in shattering 
embraces. “We hired a teenager to play 
Rambo with a machete, to hack paths 
through the growth,” remembers Ma- 
gratten. “We didn’t know what we 
had—we couldn’t see the land for the 
trees. We worried about what we might 
find in the ground. Finally, we sifted all 
the topsoil to remove shards of glass.” 

“One winter a lawn mower popped 
up in our garden after the earth ejected 
it,” recalls the architect. 

After clearing the site, what emerged 
was an irregularly shaped four-acre 
property with a pond, all backing onto 
preserved wetlands. The pond came 
with ducks and the surrounding trees 
with cardinals, hawks and flocks of other 
birds that drop in seasonally during their 
annual migrations. Because the lot was 
the last residential parcel at the edge of 
the wetlands, privacy was guaranteed. 

As though drawing a line in the sand, 
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‘stes positioned the main body of the 
house straight across the site to fence 
off the rest of the yard from the road. 
The architect placed the garage and a 
guest room, with an office below it, per- 
pendicular to the far end, to create an L 
around the gravel driveway. A three- 


story tower grows up through the roof 


of the primary structure. 
The plain-spoken charm of the house 








ELST ERATSUSC EPSP IESSSE SETIFIS Peee revere re © eee eee 


starts at the front door, which Estes 
frames with a pergola supporting hy- 
drangeas just starting their climb. The 
pergola leads into the house, forming an 
entrance that opens into the tall volume 
of the living space. The room, 38 feet long 
and 14 feet high at the peak, is a cross 
between a loft, a barn and the green- 
houses that once stood there. Estes keeps 
the gabled room open, eschewing a ceil- 











ABOVE: Director’s chairs, a fir-plank- 
top table designed by the architect 
and stone flooring in the dining area 
complement the 14-foot-tall ex- 
posed-beam ceiling and the straight- 
forward plan of the kitchen. The 
cooktop, oven and hood are by Ther- 
mador. Sub-Zero refrigerator. 


ing to feature the wood rafters. The 
back wall of full-height windows looks 
onto the view of the woods and a skele- 
tal remnant of a greenhouse at the end 
of the rear lawn. “When we slide the 
doors open, the whole room feels like a 
porch,” says Magratten. 

A plain stuccoed chimney angles up 
the west end of the living area, while the 
clean-lined, efficient kitchen terminates 
the east end. Estes, working with a lo- 
cal blacksmith, designed a dining table 
of Shaker-like simplicity, with broad 
planks of fir resting on thin steel legs, to 
hyphenate the two areas. The portrait 
of the architect’s ancestor, her eyes track- 








ing people moving through the roor#};, 
is one of several heirlooms the coup pu 
mix with contemporary furniture. Mi) a 
gratten, a graphic designer, devised tt ai, 
sconces, fashioned from off-the-supe'lfns 
market-shelf aluminum colanders th! 
Estes hacksawed in half and mounte/ 
over plain porcelain light fixtures. 

Beyond the kitchen, a wood staircas| 
built of wide-grain fir and knotty pir 
railings, rises to the daughter’s Raput| 
zel’s tower, with a guest room on tI}, 
second floor and her bedroom on th/ii, 
third. In the master bedroom, beyor fe 
the stairs, the bath has walls of windov t 
for banks of orchids (the vanity doubl: bier 


The main structure and tower are 
archetypal in their simplicity. 

But Estes tinkers with the shapes, 
making old shapes subtly new. 


BOVE: The second tower serves 
separate the common spaces, left, 
| om the master bedroom, right. A 
Juest room is on the second floor, 
fad Estes’ daughter’s room is under 
f € rafters. “She wanted to be up 
ligh,” Estes says. The master bed 
jan be moved outside. 
! 


Gut: At the south end of the 
d, a remnant of an old green- 
Ouse mimics the house’s gables. 

nce completely overgrown, the 
jour-acre site has a pond and is 
ordered by preserved wetlands. 


: 
: 
| 
| 


as a potting sink). Sliding glass doors 
open wide to accommodate the bed: Estes 
and Magratten have woken up outside 
in the company of deer, woodchucks 

and skunks passing by on the lawn. 
Understatement is the measure of so- 
phistication in New England, which has 
a centuries-old building culture predi- 
cated on an economy of means. But 
Estes is not trying to create an architec- 
tural version of comfort food based in 
local ingredients. He simply uses the 
same straightforward logic that inspired 
his forebears to build honestly. “There’s 
a reason a house in a region looks the 
continued on page 295 
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PPOSITE: Modern 
kyscrapers surround 
ie Sorrento Hotel, 
hich opened in 1909, 
n Seattle’s First Hill. 
rchitect Harlan 
(homas’s design was 
pired by a visit to 
orrento, Italy. 


"T IS A RAINY AFTERNOON 
in Seattle, the misty, lead- 
en kind of day that made 

tarbucks and this city sim- 
yatico. Mount Rainier seems 
ike a memory, and to the west, 
liott Bay and the snow- 
rapped Olympic Mountains 
seem to have disappeared 
orever behind a banquette 
pf clouds. 
— It is for such days that the 
Sorrento Hotel—the archi- 
ectural equivalent of a rich 
eognac—was born. For there 
is nothing quite like the feel- 
ing of sinking into a massive 
leather wing chair beside the 
Rookwood-tiled fireplace of 
this grand but intimate 94- 
year-old hotel, letting the 
mahogany-paneled walls en- 
velop you as high tea arrives 
on a three-tiered silver plat- 
er artfully placed in front of 
you on an ottoman. 

Reminiscent of a private 

club in turn-of-the-last-cen- 
fury New York or London, it 
the kind of place where you 
expect to see Newland Archer 
or the Countess Olenska mak- 
ag a guest appearance. “I want 
isitors to feel like royalty,” 
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In the Heart of Seattle, the Grande Dame Receives a Makeover 
Interior Design by Charles Gruwell/Text by Patricia Leigh Brown/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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designer Charles Gruwell says 
of the newly restored hotel, 
the Italianate grande dame of 
Seattle society on First Hill. 
“T wanted a regal feeling, a 
deep saturated elegance.” 
This is Gruwell’s third com- 
mission for the hotel, which 
opened in 1909 to coincide 
with the Alaska Yukon Ex- 
position. Situated about six 
blocks from downtown on 
what locals have christened 


Pill Hill, home to the city’s 
leading medical establish- 
ments, the Sorrento was de- 
signed by Harlan Thomas, 
dean of the University of 
Washington’s architecture 
school. Built perspicaciously 
by a pioneer Seattle clothing 
merchant, the hotel was styl- 
istically inspired by Thomas’s 
trips to Italy. It arrived on the 
scene at an opportune mo- 
ment, when East Coast mag- 





“Our goal was to re- 
store its grand, opu- 
lent style,” says interi- 
or designer Charles 
Gruwell, who, with 
designer Cheryl Neu- 
mann, renovated the 
hotel. Above: The 
Fireside Room. Cow- 
tan & Tout drapery 
and banquette fabric. 
Houles tassels. 
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ates, including assorted Gug- 
enheims and Vanderbilts, 
vere looking to expand their 
mpires westward. 
| Originally the haunt of 
oggers, by the 1880s the hill 
iad become the choice neigh- 
orhood of Seattle society. 
ts nexus became the hotel’s 
Dunbar Room, now the Hunt 
tub Restaurant, where pipe 
md cigar smoke permeated 
he rich architectural wood- 
work. Today the leafy side 
treets around the hotel still 
retain their slow-paced resi- 
fential character, with brick 
Apartment houses and mod- 
-day condominiums inter- 
persed with stately residences 
ike the Stimson-Green Man- 
sion, a Tudor-style pile built 
or timber baron C. D. Stim- 
on in 1901. 

The challenge for the de- 
igner was to update this 
enerable Seattle institution 
—once known for its sev- 


i 
i 


Ricut: The Hunt Club 
Restaurant and Bar. 
Opposite: Chairs by 
Milling Road, with 
Lee Jofa striped velvet, 
join William Switzer 
tables in the Fireside 
Room. Brunschwig & 
Fils lamps; Baker oval- 
back chair, with Old 
World Weavers fabric. 
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enth-floor prime rib restau- 
rant, Top of the Town— 
while preserving its Old 
World elegance. Gruwell, who 
had previously worked mag- 
ic at the Huntington Hotel 
on Nob Hill in San Francisco 
(see Architectural Digest, May 
1992), the Four Seasons in Las 
Vegas and the Pfister in Mil- 


Lert: Guests can lin- 
ger over tea or cock- 
tails in front of a fire 
framed by Rookwood 
tiles in one of the Fire- 
side Room’s intimate 
spots. The table is from 
Brunschwig & Fils. 
Ottoman from Baker. 


waukee, among others, was 
assisted by his close friend, 
designer Cheryl Neumann. 
“We called the approach fresh 
traditional,” he says. “Our goal 
was to create a hotel that re- 
spected the past but allowed 
the present to come forth.” 
Today the Sorrento, which 
has 34 guest rooms and 42 
luxuriously furnished suites, 
is the kind of hotel where 
the concierge—who lovingly 
refers to the hotel as “she” — 
knows your name before you 
arrive. Gruwell’s design is sim- 
ilarly thoughtful. “The build- 
ing spoke to me because it 
feels so palacelike,” the de- 





signer explains. “The appoint- 
ments respond to that archi- 
tectural richness.” 

At the Hunt Club, where 
the mahogany detailing runs 
to carved lions and acorn 
finials, the designer has res- 
cued the interior from the 
brink of fustiness. He covered 
the banquettes in crisp new 
claret-colored leather and 
draped the entrance—where 
a coatrack even now has a shelf 
for gentlemen’s hats—with 
contemporary gold-and-crim- 
son fabric that softens the 
walls and plaster ceilings. 

The cosseted feeling ex- 
tends into the mahogany- 
paneled elevator, where an 
area rug bears the official ho- 
tel crest and the day of the 
week in bold capital letters. 

In the guest rooms and 
suites, the beds are landscapes 
unto themselves, so much so 
that a visitors’ guide to the 
pillows may be found in the 
































Ricut: In one of the 
hotel’s 42 suites, Gru- 
well paired a Louis J. 
Solomon headboard 
with crisp bed linens. 
“We wanted a modern 
yet historical atmo- 
sphere,” he explains. 


BELow: The living 
room of the penthouse, 
the hotel’s largest suite, 
has a baby grand piano 
and opens to a terrace. 
Kravet drapery and 
chair fabrics. Osborne 
& Little sofa fabric. 


leather-bound volume on the 
desk (note the three comfort 
levels, all color-coded). They 
lie in wait on 400-thread- 
count linens. 

The hotel’s premier suite 
is a 2,000-square-foot pent- 
house with a private outdoor 
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deck and spa and killer views 
of Puget Sound and beyond. 
Melinda Gates had one of 
her bridal showers here. As 
concierge Jerry Hume points 
out, it is a favorite of honey- 
mooners and lovers, among 
them two long-lost child- 





hood sweethearts—a widow 
and widower—who met fate- 
fully on an Alaska cruise and 
rekindled their romance in 
the penthouse. Things like 
this happen at the Sorrento 
Hotel, where the Hunt Club 
is the perennial “Best Place 





to Kiss” in Seattle. The heli 
tel’s complimentary town cai 
service will whisk you off t 
the opera or perhaps to thi 
Experience Music Project t 
see fragments of the Fendé 
Stratocaster that Jimi Hendr 
smashed and burned at thy 
Monterey Pop Festival. B 

it is difficult to budge. At nigh 
in the Fireside Room, jaz 
wafts from the baby gran 
piano, and the potted palm 
cast shadows on the walls. } 
the warm embrace of the ve! 
vety interiors, the gloom an 
gray of Seattle melt awa 
Bring on seasonal affectiv 
disorder! Let it rain. 0 





Sorrento Hotel 
900 Madison Street 
Seattle, Washington 98104 i 
206-622-6400 


www.hotelsorrento.com 
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The penthouse’s ter- 
race, off the living 
room, overlooks down- 
town Seattle from 
ora mrcetccrl le) ioe 
“At the heart of the 
renovation is luxury,” 
notes Gruwell. 
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COAXING GRAND ROOMS IN MANHATTAN TO SEE THE LIGHT 
Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Durston Saylor 


THEO WESTENBERGER 











“This acquisition was made from 
the heart,” Geoffrey Bradfield (left) 
says of his apartment in an early- 
20th-century Manhattan mansion. 
“T fell in love with the paneled library, 


which is now my living room.” 


eoffrey Bradfield 

lived in his first 
apartment in Man- 

hattan, at 6lst 

Street and Fifth Avenue, for 
16 years. Recently he has 
been moving from one apart- 
ment to the next at a rapid 
clip, but he has remained in 
the same elegant neighbor- 
hood, changing his address 
from 59th and Fifth (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, September 
1997) to 65th and Park (see 
Architectural Digest, Septem- 
ber 2000) to his current digs 
on 62nd Street just off Fifth. 
What led Bradfield to ac- 
quire his latest apartment 
was “one extraordinary room” 
on the first floor of a lime- 
stone mansion built in 1903-4. 
Horace Trumbauer, the Phil- 
adelphia architect, had de- 
signed it for Alice Troth Drex- 
el and her husband, John R. 
Drexel, a grandson of the 
founder of the Philadelphia 
banking house Drexel & 
Company. Alice Drexel had 


Lerr: “As the entrance hall and stair- 
well to the lower level are subject 
to an inordinate amount of traffic, I 
chose taupe as the overall color for 
practical purposes.” Eye (Guess 
What?) is a black-and-white print by 
Fernand Fonssagrives. Baize wallcov- 
ering, Blatt Billiards. Stark carpet. 





























set her sights on scaling thie 
New York social ladder; hea 
husband left the family bar} 
and gave his wife half 
million dollars with whic 
to build a luxurious ho 
for entertaining. 

The interiors were extraye 
agant. The Louis X VI-sty| 
library—the room to whi¢ 
Bradfield lost his heart-—wif 
decorated with French wale 
nut paneling with gilt trim} 
(The mansion has been dj 
vided into condos; other rej 


acquisition”; the ceilings « 
Bradfield’s previous apar 
ment were nine feet high. | 

“The paneling I inherité 
was almost black due to 1(} 
years of neglect,” the design | 
er says. “I’ve never been abi 
to live in a dark space, s 
the first step was to havi 





and painted chalk white. A 
acanthus leaf in the orna} 
moldings was highlighted : 
white gold. It was exciting 1] 
see crown moldings and dj 
tails reveal themselves in th 
richest fashion.” 


Opposite: “I had the living room 
boiserie painted chalk white; the | 
architectural details nicely reveal 
themselves. I wanted a light balanc} 


posite of 1940s pieces and ultra- 
modern.” On the round table is 
Puppy, a 1998 Jeff Koons vase. 
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With the abundance of in- 


tricate moldings so obvious 
and the living room, which has 
a pair of French doors facing 
south, so white and bright, 
Bradfield enhanced the light 
space with light furniture. 

He designed a Lucite desk 
and side tables for the room 
and added pieces from the 
1940s—a Baldwin Monarch 
piano painted in faux-drift- 
wood marquetry with white- 
gold trim; a piano bench 
upholstered in quilted ivory 
suede with steel nailheads and 
white-gold legs by Paul Frankl, 
a pair of side chairs uphol- 
stered in quilted white linen 
with white-gold legs, also by 
Frankl; and a pair of classic 
Lucite Savonarola chairs. 

By introducing mirrors in- 
to the panels of the west 
and north walls, Bradfield 
sought to give the room a 
feeling of infinity: “Two 
French doors visually be- 
come four, and the expanse 
of living room more than 
doubles.” The ivory raw silk 
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ABove: “I use this part of the living 
room as a dining area when need- 
ed,” says Bradfield. A pair of 1940s 
side chairs by Paul Frankl and Lucite 
Savonarola chairs complement the 
glass-and-iron table. The original 
oak parquetry floor was refinished. 
Ralph Lauren Home linen napkins. 


draperies have sumptuous 
five-foot diamond-quilted 
hems. He had the original 
oak parquetry floors stripped 
and stained in a driftwood 
finish and covered most of 
the room with an oval Au- 
busson-style rug he designed 
in combinations of ice blue, 
celadon and ivory, with a 
border influenced by the al- 
legory Innocence Taming the 
Beast. Some of the furniture is 
upholstered in ivory, some 
in ice blue. There isn’t a 
single piece of dark brown 
furniture in the room. “Per- 
sonally, ’m nota fan of brown 
furniture,” Bradfield says. 

He is an art collector and 
has chosen pale works for his 
walls: an oval oil on canvas 


titled Ancestral Void by Karel 
Nel, one of South Africa’s 
foremost artists (Bradfield 
was raised in the Transkei); 
a wall sculpture in painted 
white wood by Louise Nevel- 
son; and Stripe, 1971, by Ken- 
neth Noland. “I happened 
to be looking at the Noland 
in my living room in Palm 
Beach, and it occurred to me 
that it would make a perfect 
statement in the new apart- 
ment, which was still under 
construction,” the designer 
says. “I immediately called 
my associate Douglas Wit- 
tels, in New York, and asked 
him to stop at the site and 
measure the existing pan- 
els. We found just the right 
place for it.” 

The Noland is above a 
glass-and-iron table that was 
designed by Bradfield, which 
can be used for dining when, 
as he puts it, “the necessity 
arises.” “Drinks parties” are a 
constant, Bradfield says, but 
he serves food from Cipriani, 
La Goulou and Amaranth at 
dinners and “normally has 
between 18 and 100 people 
for dinner.” 

While Bradfield had an- 
ticipated the labor-intensive 
job of restoring and painting 
the room, he believed he had 
bought an apartment with 
a working fireplace. “I was 
misled—I was horrified to 
discover that the flue had 
been sealed with cement,” he 
explains. “Nevertheless, I was 
determined to have the fire- 
place work. Tackling early- 
20th-century buildings is not 
for the faint of heart. I had to 
remove the entire fireplace 
wall of paneling and excavate 
the chimney breast to reac- 
tivate the flue. The torture 
was worth enduring.” Two of 
his most treasured objects 
are given pride of place on 
the mantel: a Frangois- Xavier 
Lalanne bronze sculpture, 
Oiseau Bleu, and an Easter 
egg inscribed “Christ is Ris- 
en” by Peter Carl Fabergé. 

continued on page 296 






























fter looking for Colo- deliers, sconces, lamps and 
nial light fixtures for his _ lanterns are made by hand using 





restored Long Island original techniques and antique 
house and not finding any he tooling (right). 
liked, Danny Kraus took to his “His pieces have a pure sense 
basement and made them him- _ of design,” says longtime client 


self. Now, about 40 years later, Twanette Tharp. 
he owns Authentic Designs, 
set on two acres in Vermont’s 





Authentic Designs 





Green Mountains (above), The Mill Rd. 
| where reproductions of Colo- West Rupert, VT 05776 
nial and early American chan- 802-394-7713 















Based on a post lan- 
tern, the fixture, left, 
now mounts to a wall. 


A leaf chandelier, pat- 
terned after one at Old 
Sturbridge Village 











Chelsea Antiques 


320 S. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
310-859-3895 











Cabriole legs mark an 
English kidney-shape 
desk from circa 1790. 





“They have high-quality English 






A Louis XV walnut 
armchair with original 


antiques for an elegant traditional 


- needlepoint upholstery 


look,” says Donna Livingston. 


have pieces for the home, gar- 

den and soul,” Jeanne Marie 
Filbrandt says of her Hawaii 
shop, Jeanne Marie Imports. 
William Stubbs stops by for 
Indonesian antiques “with a 
lot of character,” such as furni- 
ture, artifacts (right), baskets 
and textiles. For special items, 
she brings friends to her “ware- 
home?” (left, where Stubbs ad- 
mires pottery in the garden). 








Jeanne Marie Imports 

74-5583 Luhia St. 

Kailau, Kona, HI 96745 
808-329-4818 
www.jeannemariecollection.com 











continued on page 272 
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FOLLOWING THE 


_ 


PAI OR 


FOLK ART COLLECTOR, 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA TO MAINE 


went to a small, pro- 
gressive Quaker school 
in Pennsylvania,” begins 
Karin Blake, “in a won- 
derful old building from the 
1700s. There were two class- 
es—eight people in each—in 
two rooms where the fire- 
places were usually going. 
We actually took field trips 
to William Penn’s house. And 


we were surrounded by Penn- 





sylvania German farmhouses. 
Growing up in Bucks County, 
you learned through osmosis: 
the German influence, sten- 
ciled walls, all that beautiful 
color everywhere. I loved it.” 

If, as Freud proposed, adult- 
hood is childhood writ large, 
then Karin Blake was destined 
to remain enchanted by the 
1830 Cape Cod house she took 
over three years ago from her 
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Text by Nancy Collins 
Photography by David O. Marlow 
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“Going to Maine means being with 
my family, getting up in the morn- 
ing to pick blueberries or bake a pie 
and having no distractions,” says de- 
signer Karin Blake (top, at her 1830 
farmhouse near Penobscot Bay). 
Asove: The residence, with its barn 
at left, is used mainly in summer. 


Blake, who is based in Los Angel: 

scoured East Coast antiques shoj| 
for folk art to fill the house. Orrc| 
sITE: In the living room, a circa 1& 
stern board is over the fireplace. | 
used to hang above the entrance | 
the barn,” she notes. The whirlig | 
dates to the late 19th century. | 








fg 











“| borrowed the Shaker concept of 
hanging the chairs to keep the din- 
ing room less cluttered,” says Blake. 
Atop the table are a garden orna- 
ment converted to a candleholder 
and a cast-iron shooting gallery 
target from the early 1900s. Blake 
sponge-painted the wood floors. 


Opposite: The designer returned 
the kitchen to its original size, uti- 
lizing a corner as an informal dining 
area. The circa 1850 four-piece cab- 
inet “is unusual—it comes apart,” 
says Blake. “I’ve never seen another 
like it.” She found the tin lantern in 
one of the two barns on the property. 
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POSITE: A circa 1890 Amish quilt 
ake found in Pennsylvania bright- 
is the stair hall leading to the sec- 
d-floor bedrooms. “I favor the 
ore geometric patterns,” she says. 
‘companying the old schoolmas- 

's desk and stool is a circa 1900 
gon wheels with its original paint. 


ily. Located near Penob- 
ot Bay in Maine, it had 
ed into a dilapidated edi- 

e whose bare American 
ones resonated deep with- 

her own. 

“Tve been going to Maine 
r years,” says the Los An- 
sles—based decorator. “My 

andparents had a summer 
ome on the Cape, and every 
sar, the day school was out, it 
as there we headed. That old 
puse, with its familiar smells, 
as very exciting. And since we 
ere always sailing, we went 
p to Maine all the time.” 

It was nostalgia for her own 
lyllic youth that prompted 
lake to want to re-create 
pmething similar for her own 
bn and daughter. “Continu- 

is important for children. 
had it as a child and wanted 
ay kids to have the same ex- 
erience. Even though they 
rere being raised in Califor- 
ja, it was important to get 
em out, to get to know the 
ast Coast.” 
| Especially Maine. “Maine 
tracted me because it doesn’t 
lave the crowding and com- 
nercialization that’s happened 
n other areas. I had a little 
arm on Martha’s Vineyard, 
yhich I stupidly sold. When 
lived there, the island was 
(0 charming, making what 
las happened since so sad. 
aine, however, filled that 
pid.” She pauses, laughing, 
No T-shirts.” 


: In the master suite’s sitting 

om, a milking stool is set near cast- 
bn Indian andirons. On the man- 

il, from left, are a hog-scraper can- 

estick, a carved fish decoy and a 

of 19th-century painted Indian 
ibs, once used for exercise. Clar- 

te House armchair fabric. 
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As with most old farmhouses, the structure’s native 
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PPOSITE: Blake designed the bed 
the master bedroom. “It seems to 
hatch the period of the house,” she 
lays. “New England rooms are so 
!mall—if I’d made it an inch bigger, 
) wouldn’t have fit.” A braided rug, 
vintage sign and a 19th-century 
}? othecary chest complete the room. 


Though the original house 
at lakeside on over 100 acres, 
e place was in terrible 
ondition. The floors were a 

ess, it needed painting in- 
ide and out, and we had to 

t the kitchen. Beyond that, 
he two barns had to be com- 
pletely salvaged.” 

A daunting task but one 
3lake jumped on, ultimately 
eating a 15-odd-room (tiny 
nes notwithstanding) sum- 
mer vacation haven, a much- 
mproved version of the orig- 
nal home, where she and her 
ily spent “at least a month 
every summer.” Even more 
personally, its warren of rooms 
provided the perfect back- 
drop for the true passion of 
this decorator’s life—collect- 
Ing folk art. Indeed, a walk 
through its cascade of spaces 
is a flight of the imagination, 
merry jaunt through whim- 
sical Americana. 

Take, for instance, the living 
room—a cozy area dominated 
by, once again, an always-lit 
ireplace over which hangs a 
dazzling, spread-winged eagle 
“a stern board,” according 
(0 its owner. On the low table, 
meanwhile, an impish whirl- 
gig holds court. “He’s a rail- 
toad man with a little cap on,” 
she says. “and whoever made it 
ised original railroad buttons.” 
_ Though Blake usually pre- 
fers to let her folk art do the 
falking, in this instance, when 

continued on page 296 
























PABOVE Ricut: “Years ago they held 
square dances here,” Blake says of 
the barn attached to the house. The 

id carriage “was actually used on 
the farm,” she notes, “but now my 
pranddaughter, Clementine, plays 
bn it.” Ricut: A 1930s boathouse is 

ma pond behind the main house. 
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“A ver since the years when it 
served as a playground for old- 
time Hollywood royalty like 
Charlie Chaplin and Ronald 

Colman, Montecito has drawn those 
looking for the good life, California 
style. With its palmy beach, fine homes 
and winding hillside lanes that smell 
of eucalyptus, this enclave near Santa 
Barbara has an air of easy sophistica- 
tion. Here, a Mediterranean-style villa 
draped in bougainvillea remains the res- 
idential ne plus ultra for most people, 
though not for Bruce Gregga. 

“T’ve described my place to friends as a 
penthouse on a hill,” Gregga says of the 
contemporary residence that he shares 
with his partner, William Laman, and that 
he has decorated with his collection of 
18th- and 19th-century antiques and 
20th-century art. Gregga’s allusion to an 
urban high-rise isn’t surprising. A prolific 
interior designer whose work has ranged 
from a Grosvenor Square apartment to a 
Kona coast home to a Dutch-built yacht 
(see Architectural Digest, January 1996), he 
had a practice based in Chicago for nearly 
four decades before he made the perma- 
nent move to Montecito two years ago. 


JIM MCHUGH 


A CONTEMPORARY SETTING &7 
IN MONTECITO FOR ART AND ANTIQUES | 


Architecture by Paul Gray, Aia/Landscape Architecture by Sydney Baumgartner 
Text by Christopher Hall/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





Designer Bruce Gregga (left) and | 
his partner, William Laman, share jij 
5,300-square-foot stucco house injam 
Montecito, California. “It’s clean, | 
simple and contemporary,” Gregg: 
comments. BELOw: The curvilinea 
front driveway is surrounded by 
olive trees and boxwood hedges. 











Opposite: In the entrance hall, ani 
18th-century English gilt mirror, } 
from Quatrain, hangs above an 18th 
century French commode with or- 
molu mounts. At left is a circa 192: 
wood-and-metal work by Vasilij 
Ermilov. The two bamboo arm- 
chairs date to the 19th century. 









































| he comparison of his home to a pent- 
house is curiously apt. With the house 
surrounded by terraces, there are mo- 
ments when you feel you might just be at 
the top of a skyscraper. When you're seat- 
ed in the living room, with a low terrace 
wall partially blocking the closer view of 
trees and the green fairways of a nearby 
golf course, the primary view is of sky 
and the looming Santa Ynez Mountains. 

Built in 1992 on a sloping site facing the 
mountains, the 5,300-square-foot stucco 











house, designed by Paul Gray, is essen- 
tially a grouping of architectural boxes. 
“This place had what I was looking for,” 
says Gregga, who purchased the three- 
bedroom residence in 1998. “There’s an 
open, free feeling, with high ceilings, 
privacy, a lot of natural light from win- 
dows and skylights and a magical view 
of the mountains.” The fact that the ar- 
chitecture worked as a clean background 
for his collections was also important. 
A recurrent theme in Gregga’s work 
has been the use of contemporary set- 
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Ricut: In the living room, an 18th- 
century Dutch five-piece garniture 
is set on an 18th-century Danish 
walnut commode, from Therien 

& Co. The artworks are, clockwise 
from top, by Herman Cherry, Ar- 
sene Symphorien Sauvage, Kees 
van Dongen and Frantisek Kupka. 


ABOVE: Gregga placed Philippine 

straw matting on the living room 

floor. At left, Dyptic, a 1979 work by 
Donald Sultan, hangs near an 18th- 
century bergere stamped “Pluvinet.” 
At right, a carved Lega mask sits on 
a 19th-century English painted and 
gilded eagle console, from Quatrain. 
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tings for antique furniture, as well as the 
reverse—decorating very traditional 
spaces with modern furnishings and art. 
“TI like the contrast between a back- 
ground and the elements you place in 
it,” he says. At his own residence, Greg- 
ga accentuated architectural simplicity 
| with cosmetic changes, such as walling 
over several windows, extending the oak 
floors throughout the house and using a 

soft vellum color on all walls and ceil- 
ings. His judicious placement of often 
ornate objects into this neutral shell 
| serves to heighten their dramatic effect, 
| whether the object in question is an 
tN 18th-century French commode with or- 

molu mounts or an edgy and dark ab- 
| stract painting. “It’s important to take a 
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“| like the contrast 
| between a background 
and the elements you 
place in It,” Gregga says. 


space and give it air,” says Gregga. “You 
! have to make sure there aren’t so many 
objects crowded into a room that they 
lose the beauty of their form.” 

This principle is most evident in the 
living and dining rooms. In the living 
room, Gregga has given enough space 
to a voluptuous 19th-century French 
| center table of glowing fruitwoods and 
satinwood for its form to sing, while the 
curve and swoop of an eagle’s wings on 
an 18th-century Continental carved oak 
stand appear in striking silhouette against 
| the wall. Even the smaller objects, like 
| an intriguing 20th-century African mask 
atop an old Chinese black-lacquered 
| desk, are able to make a little splash. 

And the only competition for the show 
inside is the ever-changing view of light 
on the mountains visible through the 

| wall of sliding glass doors. 

| You find the same openness in the 
entrance hall, home to a grouping of 
1920s Russian avant-garde art that in- 








The 19th-century English octagonal 
dining table is surrounded by Goth- 
ic Revival armchairs. The artworks 
on the wall are, from left to right, 
by Anna Kogan, Ana Gojman and 
Robert Nickle. Portuguese Roco- 
co table from Therien & Co. Chair 
fabrics from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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cludes a painted-wood-and-metal con- 
struction by Vasilij Ermilov. (“I had to 
have it as soon as I saw it in a Paris 
gallery,” confesses Gregga.) Washed in 
natural light from a series of skylights, 
the hallway is a surprise for most visi- 
tors. “The front courtyard is very spare 
and clean,” Gregga says, “with shrubs 
clipped into geometric shapes and no 
windows to interfere with the rectan- 
gular shapes of the house. There’s no 
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ABOVE: The master bedroom con- 
tains two Kangxi vases made into 
lamps, from Zaras Antiques. At left 
are a 19th-century English games 
table and a 20th-century Italian chair, 
with fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 
“T like all periods. I like things for 
what they are,” Gregga explains. 


Lert: Thepool, on the east side of 
the Paul Gray—designed house, has 
a view of the Santa Ynez Mountains. 
The 19th-century terra-cotta roof 
ornament once adorned the palace 
of a king in Yogyakarta, Indonesia. 
Gregga’s favorite thing about his 
home is its “peace and quiet.” 


clue that when you come through the 
front door, you'll be in such a light- 
filled space.” 

Gregga has made the bedrooms denser, 
softer environments to convey a feeling 
of enveloping comfort. In the master 
bedroom, an oil painting of a languid, 
reclining female, attributed to Whistler, 
hangs above a bed upholstered in cloud- 
like white matelassé. Equally inviting is 
the bed in the guest room, a late-18th- 








century mahogany tester outfitted wit}: 
miles of blue-and-white batik fabric an} 


and botanical drawings. ic 

The garden, which descends the hil } 
side in three terraces, required a complet!) 
transformation to conform to Greggai 


vision. He turned to landscape architec *ej 


Sydney Baumgartner, who remove) 
many plantings next to the house whi) 
opening up views and screening the re: 


Ie 
Wn 








Mence for more privacy. The over- 
own area around the pool was pared 
0 the bone, and a few select objects— 
ncluding a 19th-century terra-cotta 
oof adornment from Yogyakarta, In- 
onesia—were introduced. “I’ve always 
idmired how Bruce’s interiors give in- 
eresting or beautiful objects the space 
0 let their integrity shine,” says Baum- 
yartner. “And that’s the same principle I 
elped him extend into the garden.” 


Late afternoon is Bruce Gregga’s favor- 
ite time of day at his penthouse on a hill. 
At sunset, he and Laman can often be 
found on the poolside terrace, looking 
across lush fairways to the Santa Ynez 
Mountains. “There’s a wonderful cross 
light that creates deep shadows in the 
crevices of the mountains and long shad- 
ow lines of trees on the golf course,” says 
Gregga. “It’s a deeply tranquil time, and 
a good reminder of why I live here.” 0 


Asove: Landscape architect Sydney 
Baumgartner complemented the 
modern house with simple layouts 
and terraces leading down the slope: 
“Whatever planting we did—wheth- 
er it was cypress or olive trees or 
boxwood—had to be repeated of- 
ten enough to make a statement.” 











By Alexander Gorlin 


N TWO UNBUILT PROJECTS, 
|e architect John Hej- 
duk demands that we 
question the nature of our 
concept of the house. Is the 
house a shelter that we in- 
habit, outfitted with luxu- 
rious bedrooms, baths and 
the latest kitchen appliances 
and media toys? Or does it 
embody something deeper, 
touching on the nature of 
human habitation and man’s 
place in the cosmos, albeit 
with a sly sense of humor? 
Clearly Hejduk would have 
us look deeper into the idea 
of house, as demonstrated in 
House of the Painter and 
House of the Musician. 
Hejduk’s work occupies a 
unique place in the history of 
recent architecture. He died 
in 2000, leaving behind a 
body of work that, although 
short on built projects, such 
as the renovation of New 
York’s historic Cooper Union 
Foundation Building in 1975, 
made significant architectural 
statements. His major influ- 
ence was through his teach- 
ing as dean of The Cooper 
Union’s school of architec- 
ture for 25 years and from 
an extraordinary outpouring 
of richly colored drawings 
and models of a whole cast 
of architectural characters 
and creatures. These creations 
were disseminated through 
a series of books beautiful- 
ly crafted by his collabora- 
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Beyond the Box 


John Hejduk’s Lyrical Houses for a Painter and a Musician Defy Convention 





Architect John Hejduk, 
known for his artistic, 
idiosyncratic designs, 
explored ideas free 
from utilitarian consid- 
erations. THs PAGE: A 
detail of Hejduk’s 1984 
painted wood model of 
House of the Musician. 





tor Kim Shkapich. The books, 
including Mask of Medusa; 
Pewter Wings, Golden Horns, 
Stone Veils; and Victims, were 
based on mythical and poetic 
themes, each one building 
upon the previous one, es- 
tablishing a kind of monu- 
mental personal mythology 
of Proustian dimensions that 
is pure joy to behold, a cor- 
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Opposire: An en- 
closed circular stair av) 
chors Hejduk’s Hous} 
of the Painter, also de 
signed in 1984. A de- 
tail of the model shovj 
exuberant slabs pro- 
truding from the qua’ 
ter-circle dwelling. 


nucopia of animated shapes 
and landscapes, all together 
telling a strange story that 
can be interpreted in innu- 
merable ways. Although most 
of the architectural charac- 
ters were never intended for 
construction, their extremely 
vivid and powerful presence 
often propelled them into 

continued on page 297 























































A 1920S NANTUCKET COTTAGE TO CALL HOME 


| 
BEFORE & AFTER 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Peter Vanderwarker 























Top: “I wanted to return it to what 
it once was—the quintessential Nan- 
tucket summer cottage,” designer 
Jeffrey Bilhuber (left) says of Rose 
Cottage, his renovated 1920s sum- 
mer house. ABOVE AND RIGHT: Bil- 
huber removed the old ceiling of the 
library/entrance to reveal the rafters 
and used a dark pattern on the walls 
“as an homage to Billy Baldwin.” 





PETER FREED 





ose Cottage, Jeffrey 

Bilhuber’s summer 

retreat on Nantuck- 

et, came into his life 
in a way that can best be de- 
scribed as providential. Speak- 
ing off the cuff a few years ago 
in a magazine interview, the 
designer declared that Nan- 
tucket was one of those spir- 
itual places that he had first 
visited as a boy and that had 
continued to draw him ev- 
er since. He considered Nan- 
tucket, he said, the incarna- 
tion of asummer idyll, a place 
that represented a rare opti- 
mism and innocence, the sec- 
ond-home ideal. 

Although Bilhuber did not 
at that time have a house 
on Nantucket, the magazine 
chose to illustrate his idyll— 
and ideal—with Rose Cot- 
tage, a widely admired, modest 
shingled gem that was built 
in the 1920s. A few weeks lat- 
er he received a phone call 
from a real estate agent. “You 
know that house you love on 
Nantucket?” she said. “The 
one in the magazine?” 

Of course Bilhuber knew 
it. Rose Cottage was one of 
the most photographed places 
on Nantucket. He’d bicycled 
past it dozens of times. Like 
many people, he’d admired 
it from afar. 


Axsove: In the living room, a door 
that once led to the kitchen was 
sealed. RicuT: The designer incor- 
porated an intimate seating area in- 
to the room “to better address the 
view.” He retained the existing 
gray-washed walls and “strategical- 
ly added marine-white finishes.” 
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“Well, it’s for sale. Would 
u like to buy it?” 

Bilhuber asked for 15 min- 
es to think it over. He 
led back after 10. “Ill take 
” he said. He had never set 
jot inside. 

“Most people labor over 
1e purchasing of a house, as 
ell they should, especially a 
cond house,” the designer 
ys with a laugh. “Over the 


PPOSITE: A view from the open- 
am dining area to the library/en- 
ance. Botanical samples hang above 
€ internal door and double-hung 
indows—“original to the house,” 
Bilhuber. “The idea was to fill 
place with atmosphere, person- 
ity and charm,” notes the designer. 


years I had abstractly teased 
myself with the idea that I 
might have a house on Nan- 
tucket, but I always found a 
way to talk myself out of 
it. In 10 minutes that’s a lot 
harder to do.” 

When Bilhuber first toured 
the house in person, he had, 
perhaps understandably, a stab 
of buyer’s remorse. While the 
exterior of the cottage, with 


RIGHT AND BELow: “A formal dining 
room would be too luxurious for a 
small Nantucket cottage,” says Bil- 
huber. The Confederate soldier’s 
uniform shirt—converted to a Na- 
tive American tunic—and chairs are 
from Christie’s. Calvin Klein Home 


tabletop accessories and linens. 


ee 


“It was an expression of 
simplicity, and | wanted it to stay 
that way,” says the designer. 



































its weathered shingles, white 
picket fence, crisp hedges 
and famous cascade of roses 
growing every which way, 
did indeed embody his idea 
of the quintessential Nan- 
tucket house, the interior was 
another matter. “One look 
inside, and, under different 
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circumstances, I would have 
talked myself out of the 
place. But, fortunately, it was 
too late by then.” 

What Bilhuber found was 
“a fisherman’s cottage, tried 
and true.” The uninsulat- 
ed summer house had open 
studs, exposed wiring, paint- 





ed wood floors. “It was an ex- 
pression of simplicity,” says 
the designer, “and I want- 
ed it to stay that way. But 
at the same time it was also 
the incarnation of fog, in- 
side and out. It wasn’t wrong; 
it just wasn’t a fit for me. I 
didn’t want to change the 





condition, just the palette hy), 
and a very little bit of the) ]}, 
architecture. The emotiona }y(e, 
resonance of Nantucket, for hy! 
me, comes from its remain: }yl.; 
ing a summer place—a mod: hee; 
est, still largely unexploitec ) | 
place. Nantucket modernizec jj 
and heated for Christma;));, 


Lrrr AND BELow: Bilhuber kept the 
configuration of the master bedroom 
and placed a “floating” dressing table 
at the recessed window. Artworks, 

from top, are a 20th-century French 
drawing, a 1941 Picasso lithograph 

and an Angelo Testa cutout. The an- 








| 
ust wasn’t my kind of thing.” 


The alterations Bilhuber 
ade to Rose Cottage were 
ostly about finding ways to 
ake it bend, gently, to his 
needs, scale and (of course) 
taste. In the room Bilhuber 
calls the library/entrance— 
€ room a visitor steps di- 
















tique mirror is from Christie’s. 





rectly into—he made the most 
significant change, by raising 
the ceiling to the roofline. 
“The cottage is so beautiful 
outside that it was quite a 
disappointment to walk into 
a room with a seven-foot 
ceiling,” he explains. “I’m a 
tall guy and felt cramped.” 


The ceiling Bilhuber de- 
signed was, like the rest of 
the house, open-studded and 
lined with bead board. Natu- 
rally, the goal was to make 
it seem as though the room 
had always had this shape. 
“But, you know, the funny 

continued on page 298 





Top AND ABOVE: “I tried to com- 
plement the pure Nantucket archi- 
tecture of the guest room with 
simple materials and shapes,” says 
Bilhuber, who designed the bed 
and bench. On the early-20th-cen- 
tury chests are 19th-century glazed 
pottery vessels wired as lamps. 
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Frank Grill 


WITH A NOD TO ITALY, HIS AUSTRALIAN 
RETREAT REGAINS ITS BEARINGS 


Text by Christopher Petkanas/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


“A complete redo” is how design- 
er Frank Grill (right) describes his 
weekend house in Palm Beach near 
Sydney, Australia. “It was opened 
up, lightened and transformed into 
its present state.” ABOVE: “The 1960s 
architecture, originally Spanish, was 
given a more Tuscan feeling.” 


esigner Frank Grill 

buys beach hous- 

es the way other 

people buy beach 
towels. In 1992 he acquired 
this, his fourth retreat in 
Palm Beach, Australia, which 
is to Sydney what the Hamp- 
tons are to Manhattan. 

If this were the old Frank 
Grill, he’d be getting ready 
about now to sell the house 
and close on another. But the 
new Frank Grill is uncharac- 
teristically at peace with his 
weekend living situation. This 
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time, he says, he may have 
finally gotten it right. 

“The house is the sim- 
ple off-white box I’ve always 
longed for,” explains Grill. “It’s 
the perfect, luminous coun- 
terpoint to my apartment in 
town, which is dark and rich. 
Palm Beach is a peninsula that 
separates the Pacific from the 
Pittwater channel, and my 
place was built against the 
side of a cliff in the late ’60s 
at the height of the dreaded 
pseudo-Spanish influence.” 

As a result, according to 
Grill, the house originally had 


Lert: “I installed windows and glass 
doors in the living room so I could 
enjoy the view and access the ter- 
race. When I have guests, there’s 
competition to see who can get to 
the daybed first. It’s the most beauti- 
ful spot in the place.” Hermes leath- 
er is on the Louis XVI-style chair. 





“One of my early influences was 
Rory Cameron, whom I knew as a 
child. He was one of those effortless 
style makers who could create the 
most wonderful table out of a pile 
of books.” BELow: A ribbon mirror 
by Brian Barrow reflects the dining 
area. J. Robert Scott chair fabric. 





a rather snazzy if gloomy Piz- 
za Hut quality, with chocolate- 
brown beams and floor tiles. 
“In redoing it, I imagined my- 
self on the sea in Italy,” he says. 
“T’ve been coming to Palm 
Beach since I was a child, and 
I’ve always thought it had a 
kind of Mediterranean feel, a 
bit like Portofino. So Italianiz- 
ing the house slightly, start- 
ing with a terra-cotta-colored 
stucco facade, made sense.” 
Though Grill had sold his 
third house in the area in- 
tending to leave it for good, 


having decided he’d had 
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enough of beach life, he soon 
found he missed Palm Beach 
too much to stay away. Un- 
fortunately, by the time he 
reentered the market, it had 
dried up—the only proper- 
ties for sale lacked pedigree, 
none so much as the one he 
eventually purchased. 

“T said to myself, Pll buy 
it, do it up, and if I hate it, Il 
sell it, and hopefully it'll sell 
well,” Grill recalls. 
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While he was spared the 
emotional agony of falling in 
love with and restoring an ar- 
chitectural gem, retrofitting 
the three-story structure with 
dignity and credibility was still 
a careful process, one carried 
out over two years. Phase one 
entailed taking it brutally back 
to the studs. Crazily, consid- 
ering the fact that the house 
faces the ocean, it had been 


designed with a quantity of 





small, badly placed windows— 
Grill even remembers having 
to stand on a chair in some 
cases to see out. These open- 
ings were boldly replaced with 
huge picture windows and 
glazed doors that today frame 
views of dunes, Barrenjoey 
Head, a crescent of sugary 
sand and the whales that chug 
by every May on their way 
north to warmer waters. 

“My main goal was to open 











“I’m a frustrated architect,” says 
Grill. “I love tearing houses apart i 
and piecing them back together.” ‘| 
Asove Lert: A wicker sleigh bed ii'’ 
the master bedroom faces the pano }ip 
rama of Barrenjoey Head and Palm. 
Beach. “The best way to reach the} 
beach from Sydney is by seaplane. | 


the house up, to bring in light 
and air,” says Grill. 

Further to that end, he en- 
arged what would become a 
first-floor entrance hall and 
sprawling guest suite by hir- 
ing workers to dig patiently by 
hand and at great expense in- 
to the stony cliffside. A once 
somber and tunnel-like stair- 
well was unrecognizable after 
the parapet walls on the next, 
living level were razed and a 


skeletal metal railing installed 
in their place. Here Grill com- 
bined several small claus- 
trophobic spaces into one, 
tearing out a pair of anom- 
alous Edwardian-style fire- 
places (remember the Pizza 
Hut) in favor of a pleasingly 
restrained mantelpiece with 
bolection molding. 

One half of this vast, ca- 
sual room focuses on a me- 
dia center. The other, a few 


steps down, was conceived for 
lounging (on a faux-leopard- 
upholstered daybed) and con- 
versation (stylishly enabled 
by an Anglo-Indian chair, a 
19th-century French settee 
and a Louis X VI-style arm- 
chair). In the dining area, adja- 
cent to the media area, a pair 
of Florentine stone griffins 
support a slab of scagliola. On 
the top floor, finally, two bed- 

continued on page 299 
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“When I bought the property, it had 
a large pool. I decked it over and put 
in a small spa, which, this being the 
beach, is really all I need. This area 
is so sheltered, there can be a gale 
at sea, and I can sit on the terrace 
without a breath of wind.” Kingsley- 
Bate teak chaise, bench and table. 
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Mariette Himes Gomez 


Private Label 


Mariette Himes Gomez is always eg ae 
adding to her furniture line, Private 4 IX Z. O 
Label, which she designs for her New 
York shop (known simply as The 
Shop; 212-288-4971). One piece, the 
mahogany Slat Back chair (left), has 
the feel of an updated, lighter Mission 
style, with narrow vertical slats on 


the side and the back. The Recamier 






sofa, which has slim column legs and 
: ; G sR - 
a high square back and sides, seems Seal 


to derive from Louis XVI and Hep- guides readers through 
ae ; her refined style. 
plewhite originals. Its side arm panels 


extend across the front of the sofa, 
making it perfect for lounging with 


one’s feet up, a la Mme Récamier. 


Part of Mariette 
Himes Gomez’s Pri- 
vate Labei furniture 
line designed for The 
Shop, the upholstered 
Récamier sofa, right, 
is built for reclining. 
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D esi S from ps Fasano doesn’t like to tern showing maps of the state. Peter Fasano 
? say no. “Whatever idea you From his workshop in the 964 S. Main St. 
the Berkshir CS have, he’ll say, ‘Yeah, wecando __ Berkshires, Fasano (above left, Great Barrington, MA 01230 
that!’” says Harry Schnaper, with Schnaper, left) “marries the Stee ae 

who has commissioned fabric and __silk-screening and hand-paint- 
wallpaper from Fasano, most re- __ ing processes” for his own lines 

cently for a hotel in Anchorage, (above), available in showrooms, 

Alaska. The result was a “big- and custom projects—including 

scale, fun and informative” pat- —_ one for the White House. 


“He’s fun, wacky and absolutely passionate 
about his work, and it’s infectious,” 


Harry Schnaper says of Peter Fasano. 


Cover to Cover 


Stephen Sills and James Huniford offer de- 
sign guidelines they’ve culled over the past 20 
years in their new book, Dwellings: Living with 
Great Style (Bulfinch Press, $30). For readers 
decorating a studio apartment or an estate, “it 
reveals secrets and illustrates them with actual 
interior design examples,” says Huniford. C1 











Larry Yaw 


THE ARCHITECT BENDS THE RULES 
IN HIS NEST OUTSIDE ASPEN 


Text by Mildred F. Schmertz 
Photography by David O. Marlow 











PPOSITE: The multifaceted north BELow: Horizontal mullions tex- 
cade of the house architect Larry turize the window of the entrance 
law built for himself and his wife, hall. Yaw (right) configured the space 
Ph yilis, in Basalt, Colorado, has a to lead a half-story up or down, to the 


lglass-box entrance hall conceptu- general rooms on the second floor or 
designed as a garden lantern,” to bedrooms on the first floor below. 
aw says. Stone walls, original to The laser-cut, patinaed steel wall, at 





he terraced site, were preserved. left, was designed by the architect. 













































Any one of them, command- 
ing a slope or spread across 
ranchland, can be expected 
to have more than a few wings, 
a mix of gabled roofs of var- 
ied sizes and heights, and mas- 
sive chimneys. Most display 
richly contrasting textures of 
stone, wood and metal. From 
a distance some even evoke 


pretty little European hilltop \ 
| 








olorado architect 
Larry Yaw designs 
immense and com- 
plicated houses in 
or near Aspen, Snowmass | 
Village, Vail and Telluride. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


villages; others resemble tight- 
ly knit concentrations of ranch 
or mining buildings, an indi- 1} 
cation that early rural and in- | 
dustrial Colorado structures | 
are a strong influence on the 
work of the architect’s firm, | 
Cottle Graybeal Yaw. Yet in 
contrast to the abundance of 

space and form he typically 

creates for his clients, Yaw’s 
new primary residence for 
himself and his wife, Phyllis, 
recent empty nesters, 1s as 
small as he could deliberately 

and carefully make it. Why? 
“Because we love to ski, hike, 
mountain bike, fly-fish and 
golf,” Yaw explains. “In our 

spare time we virtually live 
outdoors, so it made sense 

for us not to build more in- 

doors than we'd really need.” 
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PPOSITE: A low wall separates the 
ving room, outfitted with a leath- 
t sofa and ottomans, from the study. 
circa 1880 beaded Sioux pipe bag 
angs between the rooms. On the 
rudy wall, a 2001 painting by An- 
Taylor is near vertical-grain 
ood cabinets Yaw created. 


> 


. 


their house also differs from 
faw’s usual work in the econ- 
my of its construction, due 
n part to his use of modest 
aaterials, which include off- 
he-shelf products from the 
ocal lumberyard or from 
andard catalogues. “I want- 
td to use common materi- 
Js in uncommon ways,” he 
ays. “Following this precept, 
created plywood cabinets 
vith saw-cut face designs and 
yoard-and-batten plywood 
eilings and used cementi- 


ious exterior siding instead 


of wood.” 

The Yaws’ new 2,900- 
guare-foot house is in Ba- 
t, a turn-of-the-last-centu- 

railroad town near Aspen 
nat had seen better days 
t is now being gentrified. 
The long, narrow site is on 
high bluff overlooking the 
town, the valley beyond and 
Mount Sopris on the hori- 
zon. It is the remaining seg- 
ment of a circa 1910 dairy 
farm that comprises three 
erraces that step gradually 
down to the abrupt edge of 


the bluff, from which begins ABove: An asymmetrical limestone 
steep descent to the street Counter.and fir cabinetry divide the 











kitchen from the dining room. Rich- 
below. These grassy terraces, ard Murray’s 2000 painting of a rab- 


bit is above. Ricut: A partially open 
floor plan establishes fluid spaces and 
gives the illusion of larger rooms. 


riginally pens for cows, are 

ordered and contained by 

eautiful, low basalt walls 

nd are linked by equal- 

y venerable steps made of 
andstone slabs. 

When the Yaws purchased 
his land, it included a small 
/ictorian house, a wooden 
hed and a caretaker’s house. 
the latter became a garage, 
yith guest space above, and 
ne shed became a studio. 
ecause the house was in 
joor repair, the Yaws demol- 
shed it and lived in the re- 

bished guest space while 


their house was being con- 
structed. They did not at- 
tempt to replicate the style 
of the original house, except 
for its general shape, height, 
proportions and exterior col- 
or—white walls with dark 
green trim. “We think of it as 
tweaked Victorian,” Yaw says. 
“It’s designed to fit in with the 
character of the neighbor- 
hood.” He was able to keep 
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Spposite: The sandblasted curved 
steel wall of the gallery was con- 
teived as “a bit of choreography on 
ay part,” Yaw says. “It directs peo- 
le into the space.” The two 1989 
photographs are by Jim Laser. A 
painting by Mexico City artist Fer- 
ando Humana is at right. 


Apove: Mount Sopris and the Basalt 
foothills provide a backdrop for the 
breakfast room, which has a wall set 
at a 15-degree angle. “The tipped 
windows open the space to the view, 
literally and perceptually,” says Yaw. 
Green and striped pillow fabrics by 
Robert Allen; Kravet red fabric. 


“In our spare time we virtually live 
outdoors, so it made sense not to 
build more than we'd need.” 














all of the magnificent old 
trees on the property by 
placing the new structure 
precisely on top of the high 
basalt foundation of the ear- 
lier house, allowing no new 
incursions upon the terraces. 

‘The house is set far back, 
toward the southern edge of 
the property, with its en- 
trance on the north facade. 
In Yaw’s dwelling, as in his 
megamansions for clients, 
there is a great deal going 
on—and most of it is hap- 
pening on the front. Partial- 
ly concealed by the studio 
shed and trees, this elevation 
emerges as a lighthearted, al- 
most jaunty surprise. “We 
had a lot of fun with this proj- 
ect,” Yaw admits. “It lives well 
in its setting, and it’s an ex- 
pression of our more mod- 
ernist tastes.” 

A single-story entrance 
iall with a shed roof pushes 











forward, its north wall a full- 
height glass window with 
horizontal mullions. At night 
it serves as a giant garden 
lantern, through which the 
stairs up to the second floor 
can be seen. The facade is a 
concoction of jutting and re- 
ceding planes enlivened by 
the pitched roof of the din- 
ing room and the semigabled 
office on the third floor, with 
its slightly projecting panel 
of windows. The south fa- 
cade is quieter. There the 
terraced land descends al- 
most a full story, revealing 
the first-floor wall and steps 
that lead to the porch ad- 
joining the living room and 
breakfast room on the floor 
above. Expansive views from 
these spaces are of the dis- 
tant Elk Mountains. 

Inside, at the top of the en- 
trance stair, is a curved, pati- 
naed steel wall with a grid of 





sink. Ann Sacks fixtures. 





perforations for the attach- 
ment of art. Beyond the wall 
is a generous gallery that ac- 
commodates larger artworks 
and connects the living and 
dining rooms and the kitch- 
en. The living room is just 
big enough for the arrange- 
ment of sofa, chairs and low 
table that faces Yaw’s inge- 
niously designed minuscule 
gas fireplace, also made of 
patinaed steel. The space does 
not seem confined, however, 
because one side extends into 
a study—the rooms are sepa- 
rated by a low partition— 
and another opens onto the 
porch. The third floor has a 
deck, accessible from the mas- 
ter bedroom, that offers more 
sweeping mountain vistas. 
All of the rooms on the up- 
per floors partially open onto 
each other to increase the 
sense of space and volume 
throughout the house. 


Lerr: The master bedroom, on the 
third floor, has access to a private 
deck that overlooks downtown 
Basalt, with the Elk Mountains be- 
yond. A rawhide Crow tepee bag, 
circa 1890, is on the wall. BELow: 
The second-floor guest bath. Kohler 

































The Yaws’ decision to builk 
small has turned out to be : 
gift to their historic neigh 
borhood and to the town of 
Basalt. In a very sophisticat 
ed way they preserved th 
essence, if not the reality 
of a Victorian house, by rej 
inventing one in contempoj 
rary form. By retaining thi 
handsome stone foundation 
of the old house and thi 
boundary walls of the ter 
races, they have treated th 
site with the utmost respec 
and achieved for themselve! 
an unusual and beautiful hous! 
and landscape. 0 a 


| 


Opposite: In a nod to the site’s orig} 
inal structure, Yaw designed the an 
gled south wall of the breakfast roor} 
to resemble “a Victorian prow.” At 
outdoor spa is below it; adjacent 

stairs lead to the porch off the livin 
room. Yaw used cementitious exte } 
rior siding in lieu of wood. | 
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The Rustic Furniture Fair 


An Annual Celebration of American Craftsmanship in the Adirondacks 


| Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Alec Marshall 
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ARIE ANTOINETTE 
liked to milk cows 
at the Hamlet, her 

private little corner of Ver- 

sailles; Elizabeth I loved to 
hunt deer with a crossbow. 

Privileged people have always 

enjoyed aping the “simple 

life” in their leisure time. One 
manifestation of this phenom- 


Lert: The Rustic Fur- 
niture Fair, now in its 
16th year, takes place 
each September at The 
Adirondack Museum 
in Blue Mountain Lake, 
in New York’s Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 





enon took place in New York 
State’s Adirondack Moun- 
tains between the 1880s and 
the 1930s, when plutocrats 
from up and down the East 
Coast built great camps— 
huge log houses filled with 
rustic furniture of unpeeled 
wood, complemented by Ori- 
ental rugs and other ameni- 
ties—on the region’s remote 
lakes. There they (or at least 
their families) would fish, 
hunt, play cards and gossip 
through languid summers. 
The Adirondack Museum 
in Blue Mountain Lake (see 
Architectural Digest, Jane 1997), 


Lerr: A sign made out 
of willow twigs an- 
nounces the fair site. 
BELow: Daniel Quinn 
makes furniture and 
baskets out of willow 
branches; his Ameri- 
can flag is birch bark. 





a storehouse of art, crafts and 
history relating to Adiron- 
dack life, opened its doors in 
1957 to commemorate that 
world. The museum has ex- 
traordinarily rich collections 
of paintings (including works 
by Winslow Homer and Fred- 
eric Remington); more than 
66,000 historic photographs 
of Adirondack subjects; and, 
situated in various cottages 
that have been moved to the 
site, many examples of rustic 
furniture. Visitors can walk 
through the old cottages and 
stroll the grounds with their 
lake and mountain views. The 


























“The more tools 
you use to make 
rustic furniture, 
the less fun it 
becomes,” says 
Daniel Quinn. 
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museum also presents many 
vibrant examples of the crafts 
it preserves when it hosts the 
Rustic Furniture Fair every 
year on the second weekend 
of September. 

Some 50 furniture makers, 
from as far away as Ohio and 
Michigan, set up their tents all 
around the museum’s ponds 
and buildings and show a star- 
tling variety of chairs, side- 
boards, case goods and clocks 
made out of black willow, 
birch, pine, hickory, black 
alder and smoke vine. Ex- 
hibitors are passionate about 





their work and the heritage 
that it represents. 

Daniel Quinn, whose com- 
pany, Nature’s Design, is lo- 
cated in South Londonderry, 
Vermont, makes chairs and 
settees out of black willow, 
cedar and birch. Of the style 
he creates with huge concen- 
tric semicircles of saplings, 
he says, “They’re basic fan- 
backs, but I take them to the 
10th power.” For Quinn, “the 
more tools you use to make 
rustic furniture, the less fun 
it becomes, so I use a few 
basic tools, such as a ham- 


mer, a saw, a wood shaver, 
good pair of clippers and i, 
little imagination.” Bont 

Thomas Benware work!}}e: 
throughout the year in hi}; 
studio, Adirondack Wood}, 
wright, in Middle Grove, Nev mat 
York, creating rustic pieces $in; 


and chair feature solid-hard)}|,, 
wood rails mortised into yel/ 
low-birch logs, whereas hi’ 
Adirondack Molesworth chai} 
and ottoman, which are dec )}jy 
orated with split-twig mo) }) 
saics and white-birch-bar f 

diamonds, have legs made </ 
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pellow-birch logs. Benware’s 
piece de résistance is a curved- 
ront sideboard inspired by 
: Hepplewhite original. It’s 
ecorated with split-birch- 
}wig mosaics and Benware’s 
ignature birch-twig double 
liamonds. The knobs are 
iicorns and birch diamonds; 
the legs, slightly twisted birch 
ogs with the bark left on. 

} “People always need useful 
pase goods,” says Eino Kivi- 
salu. Consequently, his stu- 
dio, Old World Craftsman, 
makes cupboards, bookcases, 
becretaries and hutches in 

















traditional forms out of pine, 
paints them green and deco- 
rates them with black-alder 
vines and hand-carved birds, 
which he paints red or red 
and white. Bruce Gundersen’s 
pinecone-scale lamps, topped 
by shades to which he has 
shellacked ferns, seem to 
have been wrested by force 
from the woods. 

For the last 20 years Rick 
and Denise Pratt have trav- 
eled to at least 14 shows a 
year from their home and 
workshop (called Around the 
Bend) in Wooster, Ohio, tak- 








ing their black-willow fur- 
niture, shelves and flower 
baskets to market. The cou- 
ple’s chairs, benches, baskets 
and other items are marked 
by their unrestrained palette; 
their color chart is simply a 
long board with nearly 30 
twigs in finishes that range 
from natural to scarlet to yel- 
low to green. 

The comfortable rustic life, 
free of toil and focused on 
leisure, was always something 
of a romantic fantasy. That 
fantasy, which was once re- 
served for vacationing aris- 


From opposite left, 
painted willow sap- 
ling furniture from 
Around the Bend; a 
pair of hickory chairs 
from Hearthwoods 
Rustic Furnishings; 
and a sideboard made 
of yellow and white 
birch from Adiron- 
dack Woodwright. 


From opposite left, 
chests, cupboards and 
secretaries of painted 
rough-sawn pine by 
Old World Craftsman; 
Bruce Gundersen’s 
shellacked fern-frond 
lampshades; and Bim 
Willow building one 
of his “twigloos.” 


tocrats, can now be indulged 
by anyone visiting the Rustic 
Furniture Fair at The Adi- 
rondack Museum, where an 
important chapter in the his- 
tory of American craftsman- 
ship is lovingly preserved and 
freely shared. 0 


The 16th annual Rustic Furni- 
ture Fair will be held September 
13, 2003, at The Adirondack 
Museum, Route 28 North & 
30, Blue Mountain Lake, New 
York 12812. For information, 
call 518-352-7311, or visit www 
adirondackmuseum.org. 
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Matthew 
White 


RESTORING A GILDED 
AGE NEW YORK INTERIOR 
TO NEW GLORY 


Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


ou could say they were aspir- 

ing to greater heights. “We 

were looking exclusively for a 

place with a double-story liv- 

ing room,” says California- and New 

York-based designer Matthew White. 

The apartment that he and his part- 

ner, Thomas Schumacher, president of 

Disney’s BuenaVista Theatrical Group, 

were living in overlooked Central Park 

(see Architectural Digest, September 2000), 

yet they were willing to drop the cur- 

tain on that panorama in exchange for 
a good 20-foot-high ceiling. 

One day they learned of a duplex 

for sale in a McKim, Mead & White 

mansion in midtown Manhattan (put 


Matthew White has rejuvenated the 
apartment he and his partner, Tony 
Award-winning producer Thomas 
Schumacher (above, from right to 
left), share in a McKim, Mead & 
White Manhattan mansion. LEFT: 
The paneled living room. Old World 
Weavers sofa velvet. Slipper chair 
fabric, Pierre Frey. Clarence House 
stool fabric. Lee Jofa wallcovering. 





“I created the faux-limestone-block |} 
SO Oee ae tesiticote la 
RCO MM ELC AAT com 
A 17th-century Italian wood statue! f 
of Saint Sebastian stands before 

the niche. The oil painting, a trompe 
Voeil relief, is circa 1800. Table 
linen from Clarence House. 





The dining room Is a place where Claudius, | 
or even Hadrian, would have felt at home. 





p in 1891, it had persisted as a pri- 
ate house for a quarter of a century be- 
pre being turned into a club and finally 
to a co-op). “I happen to have a pas- 
on for Italy, and the building is in the 
alian Renaissance style—in fact, it isn’t 
9 much a town house as a palazzo,” 
White says. “Plus the first floor is the 
d piano nobile.” 
They took their first look at the 
agnificent living room with its soar- 
g ceiling and its original leaded- 
ad stained-glass windows, and Central 
lark paled in comparison. “I realized 
ight away that to own a place like 
is would be to carry a certain re- 
ponsibility,” White recalls, “but I saw 
tas an opportunity to restore a fab- 
lous piece of New York residential 
istory.” In the living room, he had 
is work cut out for him: Exigent 
ttention had to be paid to the pan- 
ling and the deeply coffered ceil- 
g with its frieze of fruited garlands. 
n the case of the other rooms, which 
jad long since been denuded of all 
letail, the designer wisely decided to 
hot even try to achieve the kind of 
rnament that had been created by an 
| arlier White (it was no less than Stan- 
sord White himself who had been the 
upervising architect on the project). 
e did, however, vow to bring the inte- 
ior architecture throughout up to a 
ertain level so that the rooms would all 
ht least “feel as one.” 
Two exceptionally tall Matthew 
hite floor lamps—faux-marbre wood 
olumns capped by kraters ornament- 
ed with classical figures and electri- 
fied to illuminate the ceiling—flank 
e€ most dramatic feature of a not 
neventful living room: a splendid 
Renaissance-style fireplace, with a sur- 
ound of yellow Numidian marble, 
framed by stone caryatids. “The re- 
oval of the ornately carved chim- 
eypiece decades before had left the 
replace looking totally out of pro- 
portion,” says White, who proceeded 
to confidently design a new overman- 
el plinth, with scrolling supports in 
arved oak. “And then I had to fin- 
ish that off with something sculptural,” 
he adds. A marble bust consisting of 
a second-century head of the Roman 
emperor Claudius set onto a Renais- 
Sance torso was found in the nick of 
ime, and behind it, for theatrical effect, 
White hung a gilded halo of an antique 


burst mirror. 





























































































Engravings, paintings and a carved 
wood mask—all dating from the 
18th century—are arranged on the 
wool-covered walls of the library. 
White designed the pendant light 
fixture, walnut end table and sofa. 
Toile from Old World Weavers. 


The fabric on the walls—an Italian 
damask—uis, the designer insists, “just 
the sort of thing Stanford White would 
have chosen for this room.” Matthew 
White’s color choice for the damask was 
brown, which would marry the wain- 
scoting to the coffered ceiling, and for 
the facing 19th-century-style linen vel- 
vet sofas a refreshing green. 

The mezzanine is every inch the 
intimate space that White and Schu- 
macher envisioned when they set out 
to find a living room to accommodate 


their high hopes. It’s dominated by a 
grand piano, an essential for Schu- 
macher’s working sessions with the 
composers on some of his upcoming 
Broadway productions, such as The Lit- 
tle Mermaid, Mary Poppins and Tarzan. 
The banquette is covered in the same 
soothing brown damask as the wall, 
which is animated by an old-master 
painting of Alexander the Great in the 
midst of battle. From here, too, can be 
seen—clear across the space at ceiling 
level—Claudius in his height and glory. 
The whole room is a triumph, embody- 
ing as it does the spirit of the connois- 
seur—someone who knows and loves 
antiquities, who knows and loves an- 
tiques, who knows and loves Italy, and 
who knows how much he would have 
loved Gilded Age New York. 


continued on page 299 
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AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


1:Please send me all of the items in this category. 
2°American Express Travel. “Travels within 
Reach” —USA, Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Bahamas, 
and Bermuda including Bermuda Jazz Festival October 
8-12! Great savings and Cardmember benefits. Visit 
www.americanexpress.com/travelswithinreach or call 
(800) 881-7363, ext. 800. 

3-Arizona Office of Tourism. A land defined by wild 
beauty and simple openness. Free Arizona Travel Packet. 


4-Bellagio. An AAA Five-Diamond resort, Bellagio 
offers unrivaled accommodations, award-winning 
dining, a gallery of fine art, designer shopping and 
Cirque du Soleil’s stunning “O.” 

5°The Broadmoor. We have a wonderful surprise 
waiting for you at our spectacular five-star, Five- 
Diamond resort. Call The Broadmoor at 

(800) 634-7711. 


6°Colorado Tourism Office. Come to Colorado for 
scenery, adventure, history, the arts, big cities, small 
towns, mountains, memories and more! For details, 
visit www.colorado.com or call (800) COLORADO. 


7°Cunard Lines. QM2 debuts January 2004, the 
world’s grandest, longest, tallest, greatest, widest, sleek- 
est ocean liner ever built. For more information, visit 
www.cunard.com or call (800) 7-CUNARD. 


8°The Fairmont Scottsdale Princess. The AAA 
Five-Diamond oasis in the desert beckons you. 
Experience Willow Stream—The Spa at Fairmont. 
Visit www.fairmont.com or call (800) 344-4758. 
9+Harbour Court Hotel. Located in Baltimore, 

the hotel is a study in elegance and sophistication. 
Visit www.harbourcourt.com or call (800) 824-0076. 
10-Hyatt Regency Scottsdale. Offering a 21/2-acre 
water playground, sand beach, 27 holes of golf, tennis, 
Sonwai Spa, the Native American Learning Center, 
Camp Hyatt and four restaurants. 

11-Royal Palms Resort and Spa. 117 beautifully 
appointed guestrooms, casitas and villas, the Alvadora 
Spa, a complete fitness center, swimming and the 
award-winning T. Cook’s Restaurant. 

12*Scottsdale Convention & Visitors Bureau. 
Bring your passion for life and experience luxury 
resorts, championship golf and a thriving art scene. 
www.experiencescottsdale.com 

13°Scottsdale, AZ. Sanctuary on Camelback Moun- 
tain is set above Scottsdale in the Valley of the Sun. Offering 
swanky suites, the Sanctuary Spa and overwhelming views. 
Visit www.sanctuaryaz.com or call (800) 245-2051. 
14+Utah Travel Council. Host of the 2002 Winter 
Olympics. See why Utah is a vacation destination unlike 
any other. Visit www.utah.com for a free brochure. 


ART & ANTIQUES 


15+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


16+ Chappell & McCullar. Quality British antiques of 
the 17", 18", and early 19" centuries for the connoisseur. 


17°Collectors Editions. Sell sheets, brochures and 
postcards available for fine art galleries interested in 
the artwork of Hessam, Oleg, Sabzi and Wren—among 
many other artists. 

-International Fine Art Expositions. IFAE orga- 
nizes the New York Fall Fair, Oct. 16-20, Javits Center. 
Visit www.ifae.com for more information about this 
and the Palm Beach fairs. 

18+Karl Kemp & Associates, Ltd. An extensive collec- 
tion of Biedermeier, Art Deco and Empire furniture and 
accessories. www.karlkemp.com or call (212) 254-1877. 


19+Larson-Juhl. For the best in custom frames, ask 
your custom framer for the Craig Ponzio Custom Frame 
Collection by Larson-Juhl. For more information, visit 
www.larsonjuhl.com or call (800) 886-6126. 


20°Marion Meyer Contemporary Art. Representing 
national and international contemporary painters and 
sculptors. Invitations, brochures, photographs, digi- 
tal files and/or catalogs are available. 

21°Rehs Galleries, Inc. Important 19" and 20" century 
European and American works of art. Featuring works 
by artists who exhibited at the Royal Academy and 
Paris Salon from 1850-1920. 

22°The Sculpture Foundation. For a free catalog of 
the bronze, life-sized sculpture of Seward Johnson, visit 
www.sewardjohnson.com or call (310) 264-2400. 
23*Thomas Nygard Gallery. Historic paintings 

and sculptures of the historic West with an emphasis 
on the artists of the Northern Plains. Catalogs avail- 
able. $20. 


24-Urban Chateau. An information packet about our 
gallery and website, highlighting our on-line searchable 
inventory of 17"-, 18"-, & 19"- century French and 
Italian antiques. www.urbanchateau.com 


AUTOMOTIVE 


25+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


26*Acura. Want the best of both worlds? The RL. A 
perfect combination of luxury and sport. Want more? 
www.acura.com 

27-Gladiator™ GarageWorks by Whirlpool 
Corporation. Make your garage look as well-designed 
as your living room. Visit www.gladiatorgw.com or call 
(888) 342-4089. 

28: Infiniti. Not just an SUV. it’s an SUV™. The 
315-horsepower, all-wheel-drive Infiniti® FX45™. 

Visit www.infiniti.com or call (800) 706-9923. 

29+ Jaguar Cars. Born to Perform. Visit us at 
www.jaguarusa.com or call (800) 4-JAGUAR. 


30-Land Rover. Experience the most well-traveled 
vehicles on earth at www.landrover.com or call 
(800) FINE-4WD to locate a Land Rover retailer. 


31+Lexus. Free brochure on the highly acclaimed 
Lexus automobiles—the result of our passionate pursuit 
of perfection. 

32*Mercedes-Benz USA. We invite you to learn 
more about the exciting Mercedes-Benz product line. 
Request literature or visit www.mbusa.com. 


33*Saab. Welcome to the state of independence. 
For more information on the complete line of Saab 
cars, visit our website at www.saabusa.com or call 
(800) SAAB-USA. 
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34+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
35-Amdega Conservatories. 53-page catalog show- 
casing excellence in design, style and technological 
innovation. $10. 

36*American Masonry Supply. A free comprehen- 
sive CD-ROM providing the necessary tools to specify 
stock or custom architectural moldings and mantels 
using cast stone, plaster and resin materials. 

37° Architectural Paneling Inc. Specializing in cus- 
tom-designed English and French paneled rooms for 
over 40 years. Our design, craftsmanship and manufac- 
turing expertise set us apart. Free estimates. $10. 
38-39-Baltica. Handcrafted custom hardware. 
European-made architectural fittings: door, cabinet 
and window hardware. Visit www.baltica.com or call 
(508) 763-9224. Catalog CD, $5, circle (#38). Free 
brochure, circle (#39). 
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40-Conklin’s Authentic Barnwood. Barnwood aged 
over decades. Antique flooring, recycled lumber from 
reclaimed barns ready for a new life and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their own. $5. 
41°Crittall Windows Ltd. Incredibly slim, high- 


performance, custom windows and doors of unsur- apsiel 


passed beauty, strength, security and durability. pai 
42-Enkeboll Designs. An elegant selection of archi 7 
tectural woodcarvings, including capitols, moldings, a 
onlays, panels, etc. Catalog, $20. - 


43+Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. 156 pages of landscape | dh 
ornaments, fountains, bird baths, sundials, temples, ta 
pavilions, balustrading, columns and other items of =o 


architectural cast stonework. $10. Krav 


+ Jeld-Wen Windows and Doors. Reliable windows fan 
and doors designed to bring you energy efficiency, security "#!" 
and most of all, peace of mind. www.jeld-wen.com. a 


44-Loewen Windows. Maker of fine wood windows 
and doors. Call (800) 245-2295 for a free product pi 


brochure plus sizing handbook. ahi 


45+Marvin Windows and Doors. Catalog features 
wood and clad wood windows and doors. Our leading- I 
edge approach to product development is evident in two x 
key product features available on Marvin’s Castmaster. 
Visit www.marvin.com or call (888) 537-8266. 


46-Oak Leaf Conservatories. Traditionally skilled 
British designers and craftsmen create, construct and 
install uniquely designed, high-quality conservatories. 
Mahogany timber and true divided-lite double glazing. 
Call (800) 360-6283. Brochure, $10. 


47+Old World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone 
fireplace mantels in the business. Prices from $1,000 to 
$5,700. Excellent technical support for all types of 
installation and applications. Call (800) 600-8336. 


48-Renaissance Conservatories. Preeminent 
manufacturer of mahogany sun rooms and conserva- 
tories. Color catalog, Conservatory Planning Guide & 
Video, $15. Visit www.renaissanceconservatories.com 
or call (800) 882-4657. 


49-Rocky Mountain Hardware. Pioneers of hand- 
crafted solid bronze architectural hardware for doors, 
windows, kitchen and bath; available in a variety of 
finishes to complement your home. 


50+Stone Legends. Enhance your lifestyle with stone © 5 
architectural elements. Call (800) 398-1199 for a color 
catalog and for more information. 


51+Stone Magic. Fireplace surrounds designed to fit 
any style or room size. Color catalog shows everything 
needed to design your room around a striking center- 
piece. Call (800) 597-3606. 


52°Timberpeg. America’s Post and Beam home 
leader. Catalog includes photographs, home profiles 
and a detailed portfolio of over 70 homes. $18. 


53°Tischler und Sohn. Mahogany windows and 
doors offered in practically any size, shape and style, 
with a variety of different finishes. 


ELECTRONICS 


54-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


55°Canon U.S.A., Inc. A full line of consumer imaging 
products from 35mm, APS and Digital Still cameras, 
Analog and Mini DV Camcorders, Image Stabilization 
Binoculars and Direct Photo Printers. Free catalog. 


56-Inca Corporation. Manufacturers of the world’s 
finest robotic machines for the video and home enter- 
tainment industries. Standard and custom lifts available 
for both conventional and plasma TVs. 


57°Sharp Electronics. Versatile. Vivid. Elegant. 
Sharp® AQUOS™ Liquid Crystal Televisions come in 13-, | 
15-, 20-, 30- and 37-inch screen sizes. www.sharpusa.com 


31CS/WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


ts 
- se send me all of the free items in this category. 


ergamo Fabrics. Leading importer and distributor 
e finest upholstery and drapery fabrics. Suitable for 


ential and contract applications. No literature available. 


3runschwig & Fils, Inc. Designer and manufacturer 
mtemporary and historically-inspired decorative home 
ngs. No literature available. 


IK Ltd. With more home décor and accessories than 
ne, CBK makes it easy to decorate your home 
st the style you want. No literature available. Visit 
y.cbkhome.com or call (800) FYI-4-CBK. 


Sharisma Linens. Meticulously detailed 420-thread- 
it 100% Supima cotton designed for those who appreciate 

nen. Receive from Fieldcrest a free booklet on caring 

ur linens. 
rence House. The most beautifully designed fab- 
ings, wallcoverings and horsehairs available to 

ign trade. The collection spans the 18", 19" and 20" 

ies including the Art Deco and modernist movements. 


olefax & Fowler. Timeless, elegant and quintessen- 
y English. Founded in the 1930’s, renowned for its 
jous chintzes and over 600 designs including superb 
ics, weaves, trimmings and wallpapers. $2. 


Edelman Leather. Leather floors develop a patina, 
ph is the true mark of quality leather. Edelman has 
1 making leather floor tiles for over 25 years. 


Farrow and Ball. Manufacturers of traditional 
papers and paint, available across the U.S. Over 130 
ly pigmented paint colors available in seven finishes. 
wallpaper collections, including striés, stripes and 
« printed patterns in more than 450 colorways. 


fravet. The leading distributor of decorative fabrics 
' furnishings to the interior design trade. Brochure 

you a detailed view of the many products that Kravet 
ures, including fabrics, furniture and trimmings. $1. 


Lee Jofa. Introducing a new fabric and wallcovering 
stion. Experience the luxurious textiles in an elegantly 
2d brochure featuring the newest products. $2. 


Perennials Outdoor Fabrics. The “hand” of luxury 
dor upholstery combined with the enduring qualities 
essary for outdoor use: soil, mildew and UV resistance. 


it www.perennialsfabrics.com or call (888) 322-4773. 
f 


Osborne & Little. Free brochures featuring our many 
opean brands. 


Pierre Deux. Catalog features elegant and finely crafted 
iiture and home accessories that embody the cozy and 
ixed French country lifestyle. 


S. Harris. A highly decorative line for the residential 
| hospitality industries. 

SM Automatic. Complete line of motors, motorized 
ems and controls for interior window treatments. Operate 
peries, blinds or shades all at the touch of a button. 
Sanderson. World renowned for its high quality and 
n in the production of printed and woven textiles, 
idblocks, wallpaper and trimming. Classic, timeless 
glish styling. 

Stroheim & Romann. For over 136 years, the leading 
rce for exquisite fabrics, wallcoverings and trimmings. 
ailable through interior designers and the network of 
showrooms nationwide. No literature available. 


herland. Outdoor furniture transformed from 


} mundane to the sublime, inspiring designers to 


hink the out-of-doors as a continuum of their stylish 
iors. Visit our website at www.sutiierlandteak.com 
call (800) 717-8325. 

le Robert Allen Group. Our Color Library and 
lusive furniture collections showcase a breathtaking 


Wctrum of new colors. Be inspired by our complimentary 


9 be colorful. www.robertallendesign.com 
Woven Legends. Our carpets are woven in small, 


Wal ateliers and suggest the range of colors available 


en natural dyes and hand-spun wool are used creatively. 


scover the beauty of contemporary carpets for the 
Ique carpet lover. 


JOR COVERINGS 


Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


erican Slate Company. Large range of quality 
n thickness natural slate floor tiles and roofing slates in 
k at competitive prices. For a free brochure, visit 
.americanslate.com or call (800) 553-5611. 
istic Tile. Luxury stone and artisan tile collections 


ailable in our fine showrooms nationwide. Visit our 
ite at www.artistictile.com. 


* Barclay Butera Inc. Comfortable living for the 


histicated palette; designed and manufactured in-house. 
a free brochure, visit www.barclaybutera.com. 


83+Doris Leslie Blau. Contemporary carpets which 
can be custom made. Design inspired from the modernist 
movement as well as a collection designed from 31 top 
decorators and architects. 


84-85-Elizabeth Eakins. Wool Catalog is 64 pages of 
handmade, custom-designed rugs in woo! and linen, $15, 
circle (#84). Cotton Catalog is 66 color pages of handwoven, 
hand-dyed 100% cotton rugs, $20, circle (#85). 


86-Fantini Mosaici USA. Since 1900 the Fantini family 
has created mosaic and terrazzo floors combining an 
ancient art with modern technologies. The Fantini 
projects the world over are created by the best architects. 


87-°Farnese Gallery. New and antique limestone and terra 
cotta, antique roof tiles and woods, decorative ceramic tiles, 
marble and inlaid fireplaces, mosaics, frescoes, sculptures and 
architectural adornments. No literature available. 


88°FJ Hakimian. New Custom Collection of handmade 
carpets. Extraordinary designs from our archives available 
in your choice of colors and sizes. 


89+ Haifa Inc. Sells the hardest and least porous stones 
in the world, including our French, Italian, Jerusalem, 
Spanish and Middle Eastern limestones. 


90-Hokanson Inc. Designer and manufacturer of cus- 
tom luxury rugs and carpets. Hand- and machine-made in 
our own factory in North America. 


91°Karastan. Create amazing Before & After pictures of 
your home with Karastan’s Just Picture It! Software. Over 
10,000 real images of landscaping, windows, lighting plus 
Karastan carpets and rugs. To demo or order, visit 
www.karastan.com. $49.95, 


92-Mansour Fine Rugs. A catalog of representative 
examples of our Antique Rug selection. 


93+Medallion Rug Gallery. Comprehensive handwoven 
rug book containing beautiful images, product/service 
descriptions and educational material designed specifically 
for you. Call (800) 300-RUGS. 


94+Mohawk Industries, Inc. For free literature or to 
find a Mohawk dealer near you, visit our website at 
www.mohawkflooring.com or call (800) 2-MOHAWK. 


95+-Nazmiyal Antique Carpet. Providing what every 
savvy décor consumer longs for—couture antique rugs at 
insider prices. No literature available. 


96-New Moon. Collection of exquisite handwoven rugs 
designed by John Kurtz, considered to be the most imagi- 
native in the world today. Fresh designs and color choices. 


97+-Nourison Rug Corp. With comprehensive informa- 
tion about the history, manufacture and design of fine carpets, 
the Nourison Rug Primer is intended to assist the consumer in 
making an educated choice in the purchase of a rug. $1. 


98-Paris Ceramics. The leading international specialists 
in antique stone, terra cotta, natural limestone, hand-cut 
mosaics and decorative ceramics. Eight showrooms 
throughout the U.S. $10. 


99-The Rug Company. Designers of handmade contem- 
porary rugs including collections with fashion and interior 

designers such as Paul Smith, Marni William Yeowar, Nina 
Campbell and Cath Kidston. 


100°Stanton Carpet. Exclusive luxury designs, from the 
high-styled Wilton patterns and sisals to printed carpets and 
area rugs. Visit www.stantoncarpet.com or call (888) 809-2989. 


FURNITURE 


101+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


102*American Leather. Your style. Your choice. Your 
way. Over 70 styles and colors all custom made and shipped 
in 30 days or less. Free catalog. www.americanleather.com 


103° Auffrance Co. New 80-page color catalog featuring 
the finest quality furniture available today. $35. 


104+ Avery Boardman Ltd. A comprehensive catalog 
featuring our entire line of sofa beds, chairs, ottomans, 
sofas and bedding products. Designed to assist both the 
expert and the novice alike. $35. 


105+ Baker Furniture. Approachable and simple expres- 
sions of color, form and texture that evoke the aesthetics 
of the American Arts and Crafts movement. $15. 
106-Barlow Tyrie. Since 1920, our solid teakwood out- 
door garden and leisure furnishings have weathered the 
test of time. Designs for poolside, garden and patio. $3. 


107*Bedroom Eyes. A perfect night’s sleep on the world’s 
finest bed. Honeycomb nesting to eliminate gaps, all-natural 
fiber, Belgian woven damask coverings and more. 


108°Bernhardt. It’s more than a piece of furniture, it’s a 
part of you. The Bernhardt family has been crafting fine fur- 
niture since 1889. Visit our website at www.bernhardt.com or 
call (866) 315-6193. 


109+ Blatt Billiards. Since 1923, the Blatt family has collect- 
ed, rebuilt and created quality pool tables. Top designers, 
architects and pool enthusiasts have come to Blatt for 
precision, integrity and meticulous attention to detail. 


PROMOTION 


110°Brueton. Manufacturer of the highest quality con- 
temporary furnishings using the finest materials: stainless 
steel, leather, wood and stone. www.brueton.com 
*California Closets. When you organize your home, you 
simplify your life. We create custom solutions to help you 
stay organized in room after room of your home. Visit 
www.calclosets.com or call (800) 336-9195. 


111°Cast Classics Landgrave. Bringing exquisite style, 
impeccable craftsmanship and comfort to your outdoor 
living areas. www.castclassics.com 

112°Clive Christian. The award-winning Clive Christian 
book of furniture is available from our nearest exclusive 
Clive Christian showroom. www.clivechristian.com 


113-Charles P. Rogers Brass and Iron Beds. Original 
19"- and 20"-century headboards, beds, canopy beds 

and day beds available. Phone orders welcome. Call (800) 

272-7726. Color catalog, $1.50. www.charlesprogers.com 


114° David Francis Furniture. Creating classic pieces 
from handcrafted wood, rattan, wicker and exotic woven 
materials. www.davidfrancisfurniture.com 


115+ Decorative Center Dallas. Our Campus Design 
Center offers thousands of resources in over 75 distinguished 
showrooms. Free directory provides a complete listing. 


116 * Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importers of the finest 
traditional Italian furniture for over 70 years. Free color 
catalog with over 600 furniture designs from Italy. Visit 
our website at www.decorativecrafts.com. 


117*Design Cento Italia. Directly imported Italian 
furnishings, including a large collection of the Modern 
Classics all carried in stock for immediate delivery. 
Shop online at www.italydesign.com. 


118°Ebanista. Introductory brochure highlighting our 
superlative collection of furniture, lighting, antiques and 
decorations. 


119*Emerson et Cie. An upscale furniture company 
offering dining room, upholstery, accent furniture, bed- 
room, accessories and lighting. $35. 


120-George Smith Sofas & Chairs. Manufacturers 
and retailers of handmade English upholstered furniture. 
Seventy classic furniture designs and an exclusive range 
of fabrics available. Free catalog. www.georgesmith.com 


121+Giati Designs. The finest teak and cast-metal 
furniture designs by Mark Singer. Market umbrellas and 
French-milled fabrics are featured in our free 40-page color 
brochure. Visit www.giati.com or call (805) 965-6535. 


122+-Greenbaum Interiors. Uncommon designs and 
vast selections of heirloom-quality furniture, fine art and 
antiques, lighting, carpeting, accessories and highly imagi- 
native design services. www.greenbauminteriors.com 
123+Habersham Furniture Company. Receive a color 
brochure showcasing many of the handpainted and hand- 
finished pieces from Habersham. 


124+Harden Furniture. Heirloom-quality, solid wood furni- 
ture and upholstery since 1844. Free 24-page color brochure 
provides a sampling of American crafted solid wood furniture 
available in a variety of styles and finishes. www.harden.com 


125*Homer. Furniture, accessories and art from some of 
the world’s finest designers and artists. Color tearsheets 
available. Call (212) 744-7705. 

126+ JANUS et Cie. The best furniture to dine, sun in 

or simply look at, indoors or out. Our 128-page catalog 
highlights a spectacular 1,500-piece collection. $15. 

Visit www.janusetcie.com or call (800) 24-JANUS. 


127-J. Robert Scott. J. Robert Scott offers the finest 
furniture, fabrics, lighting and accessories designed 
exclusively by Sally Sirkin Lewis. www.jrobertscott.com 


128-Kreiss Collection. The world-class look of Kreiss 
features an international mix of custom handmade furniture, 
unique accessories, professional design services, exclusive fab- 
rics and bed linens. 48-page color folio, $15. www.kreiss.com 


129+La Forge Francaise. Offering limited-production 
pieces and custom-designed wrought iron furniture and 
fixtures, varying in style from classic to contemporary. 
Illustrations available upon request. $10. 


130°Lloyd®/Flanders. Woven on the original Lloyd 
Loom since 1917, Lloyd/Flanders’ unique wicker fiber 
features 13 colors of durable, baked-on polyester finishes 
for all-weather protection and year-round enjoyment. 


131*McGuire. Robert Kuo for McGuire—82-page 

color catalog featuring an exquisite collection of limited 
edition furniture and lighting. Handcrafted, hand-signed and 
numbered. $25. 


132-133 Michael Taylor Designs. A complete collec- 
tion of antique reproductions and outdoor collections 
based on the designs of Michael Taylor, creator of the 
“California Look.” To-the-trade catalog, $50 circle (#132). 
Free color brochure, circle (#133) 

134-Niermann Weeks. Creating original lighting, home 
furnishings and accessories inspired by classic designs. 
Showrooms located in New York, Los Angeles and 
Washington, D.C. www.niermannweeks.com 


continued 




















135+Phyllis Morris. Designers and manufacturers of 
custom luxury furniture. $35. 


136-Rhonda Mueller & Associates (RMA). Color 
brochures available on all of our fine antique reproduction 
lines: Guy Chaddock, Amy Howard, Farmhouse, Dana 
Creath, Astoria, Wright Table and Grayson. 

137-Scully & Scully. The magnificent Park Avenue store 
offers a splendid array of the finest china, crystal, English and 
American furniture and more. Truly a world of treasures for 
home furnishings, interior design and bridal registry. 
138+Shifman Mattress Company. Fora free brochure 
about the incredible comfort of the finest handmade mat- 
tresses and boxsprings, visit www.shifmanmattresses.com 

or call (888) SHIFMAN. 

139°Stickley Furniture. The Williamsburg Reserve 
Collection is the result of an exclusive licensing agreement 
with the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. Historic 
reissues and adaptations for bedroom, dining room and 
occasional use. $5. 


140-Summit Furniture, Inc. Offering beautifully 
designed and elegantly handcrafted teak furniture of 
superior quality to those with exquisite taste. Visit our 
newly expanded website at www.summitfurniture.com. 


141 -Weatherend Estate Furniture. Combining yacht- 
building skills and materials to produce a collection of hand- 
crafted outdoor wood furniture of beauty and strength. 


142-William Switzer & Assoc. Making fine furniture 
for over 50 years. Styles range from Louis XV, Biedermeier, 
Venetian Roccoco to Art Deco. Visit our website at 
www. williamswitzer.com. 


143-Woodland Furniture LLC. Handcrafted European- 
style reproductions. www.woodlandfurniture.com 


ATs ae ey ae WATCHES/FASHION 


144-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


145-Bvigari. For over 100 years, Bvlgari has been 
synonymous with Italian style in fine jewelry, a style that 
inspires and dazzles with its perfect blend of classical 
beauty and contemporary design. Please call us at 

(800) BVLGARI. 

146-Cellini. For the last 25 years, Cellini Jewelers have 
been purveyors of the most exclusive and distinctive 
jewelry collections in the world, For more information 
on our catalog, call (800) CELLINI. 

147-Corum USA. Swiss timepieces—precision craftsman- 
ship is the hallmark of this venerable company. Yet make 
no mistake; it is a youthful, dynamic and daring brand. 
148°David Yurman. Established in 1979 and internation- 
ally recognized today as America’s leading fine jewelry and 
timepiece brand. Available at David Yurman flagship 
boutiques on Madison Avenue, South Coast Plaza and at 
over 400 retail locations. 


149°*Diamond Trading Company. To view diamond 
jewelry designs and learn more about how to buy a 
diamond, visit www.adiamondisforever.com. 
150-DiModolo. Created in 18K white and yellow gold, 
sparkling diamonds and intense colors of sapphires and 
semi-precious stones impeccably adorn the pieces. This 
inspired collection for women is both modern in design 
and classic in approach. 

151°Mikimoto. The originator of cultured pearls since 
1893. Celebrating its 110th anniversary in 2003, maintaining 
the commitment of its founder, Mr. Kokichi Mikimoto, of 
exceptional quality and craftsmanship. Free catalog. 


152+Molina Fine Jewelers. Enter the world of Molina 
through our magazine, Unforgettable, which offers infor- 
mation about our exceptional gems and jewelry including 
exciting and informative lifestyle editorial. 


153-Omega. For over 150 years, Omega has built an 
unmatched reputation for precision and leading-edge 
technology and has been a pioneer in elegant watchmaking. 
Omega records significant moments in time on the wrists 
of the world’s most outstanding personalities. 


154-Patek Philippe. Watch connoisseurs and collec- 
tors regard Patek Philippe as the world’s finest watch- 
maker. Free brochure highlighting the men’s and 
ladies’ collections available. 

*Piaget. For more information, please call 

(877) 8-PIAGET or visit the website at www.piaget.com. 


155*Rado. One of the most prominent Swiss watch 
manufacturers and the leading producer of scratch-proof 
design watches. 


156-Raymond Weil. Swiss movements, collection of 
classical, sporty and dressy watches. Stainless steel, water 
resistant, 18k gold-plated bracelets with expansion clasps. 
No literature available. 

157*Roberto Coin. Exquisite creations in varied colors 
of gold, mother-of-pearl and precious gems that have 
innovated the jewelry field. Call (800) 853-5958. 


KITCHEN AND BATH 


158-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


159-Ann Sacks. #1 in fine tile and stone products. 
Now extends to luxury plumbing products. Our brochure 
offers a glimpse of the exclusive Ann Sacks thrilling 
plumbing offering. $20. 


160: Anolon Gourmet Cookware. For those who 
appreciate performance, quality, beauty and innovation 
in their gourmet cookware. Visit www.anolon.com or 
call (800) 388-3872 for more information. 


161°Asko Appliances. Asko’s D3000 series dishwashers 
are the quietest and most efficient ever. Dishes are spot- 
less every time. Asko’s laundry appliances feature the 
same quality and performance. 


162-Bulthaup. This essential bulthaup book will tell you 
all you need to know about furnishing your kitchen as the 
center of home life. $24. 


163-Dacor Kitchen Appliances. Luxury- cooking 
appliances manufacturer known for their superior 
performance— from ovens and outdoor grills to ventilation 
systems. Family-owned. American-made. Visit us at 
www.dacor.com or call (800) 793-0093. 


164- Downsview Kitchens. Design innovation and 
quality makes Downsview the premier choice in kitchen 
cabinetry. Send $15 for a 96-page color brochure or pick 
up a copy at our nearest showroom. Call (905) 677-9354. 


165°General Electric Appliances. Full-line catalogs 
of GE Profile and Monogram product including pictures, 
specifications and product features as well as warranty 
and comparisons. 


166° Heritage Custom Cabinetry, LLC. New 70-page 
brochure features custom cabinetry for every room in the 
home. Styles include Old World, traditional and contem- 
porary cabinetry shown in actual installations. $15. 

167+ Jenn-Air. A division of the Maytag Corporation. 
Makers of the finest high-end kitchen appliances including 
cooktops, convection ovens, wall ovens and refrigerators. 


168+ Johnny Grey, Inc. A high-end, custom kitchen 
design firm in San Francisco, specializing in the design 
and manufacture of unique furniture. Catalog, $10. 


169°KitchenAid. For additional information on 
KitchenAid Appliances® and products, circle (#169). 


170°Kiippersbusch USA, Inc. Bringing new dimension 
to cooking with clean lines and Zen-like simplicity. Be 

it an oven, cooktop or dishwasher, Kiippersbusch has 
been designing the future of cooking since 1875. Visit 
www.kuppersbuschusa.com or call (800) 459-0844. 


171-Neff Kitchens. Eurapean styling and engineering 
with North American flexibility. Furniture-styled cabinetry 
including kitchens, vanities and entertainment centers. 


172°P.E. Guerin. Since 1857, P.E. Guerin has manufac- 
tured the finest handmade hardware. We have it all— 
hardware doors, curtains, bathroom fittings and furniture. 
$25. Call (212) 243-5270. 

173°Plain & Fancy. From American Arts and Crafts to 
the warmth of Provence, our 40-page catalog previews these 
cabinetry styles and more. $12. Call (800) 447-9006, dept. 
#AD0903 or visit www.plainfancycabinetry.com. 


174-Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. World-renowned European 
kitchen and bath cabinet manufacturer known for con- 
temporary to traditional-style cabinets with fronts in 
solid wood, veneers, lacquers, laminates, aluminum and 
stainless steel. $18. 


175+Poliform USA. Italy’s leading manufacturer of 
closets, wall-units, bed and dining room furnishings since 
1942. Designs by Europe’s finest industrial designers, 
including Christian Liaigre, Paolo Piva, Carlo Columbo, 
etc. Showrooms in the U.S. and Canada. Visit our web- 
site at www.poliformusa.com or call (888) POLIFORM. 


176+ Quality Custom Cabinetry. Finest cabinetmaker 
in French, English, Shaker or Old World. Saturate 
yourself in our new 50-page book showcasing the best 
in designs for kitchens, baths and libraries. $10. Call 
(800) 909-6006 or visit www.qec.com/adf. 


177-Rutt Handcrafted Cabinetry. The ultimate in 

handcrafted cabinetry with classic styles that span the 
centuries for every room in the home. For the nearest 
Rutt dealer, visit www.rutt.net or call (800) 220-7888. 


178-Samuel Heath. Manufacturers of the finest quality 
bathroom accessories, faucets and showers. Established 
in Birmingham, UK, in 1920. 


179+Snaidero USA. See the latest in Italian contemporary 
kitchen design by ordering the multi-volume Snaidero USA 
Design Portfolio, $25. For the nearest showroom, visit 
www.snaidero-usa.com or call (877) SNAIDERO. 


180-Steamist Co., Inc. A complete line of residential 
and commercial steam and sauna equipment and 
Designer Time and Temperature Controls. Visit 
www.steamist.com or call (800) 989-1226. 


PROMOTION 


181-182+*Sub-Zero. The leader in built-in refrigeration | 
design solutions. A showcase of the nation’s most stun 
ning kitchens in the idea book Great American Kitchen: 
$10, circle (#181). For a free brochure, circle (#182). 


enthusiast for over 70 years. For a product brochure, visit | 
www.thermador.com or call (800) 656-9226. 

184°TOTO USA. For complete details on TOTO’s 
high-performance toilets, lavatories, washlets, bathtubs. — 
kitchen sinks and accessories, visit www.totousa.com or ‘Ill 
call (800) 350-8686, ext. 301. 


185+*U-Line Corporation. Leader in built-in under- 


counter icemakers, Combo® icemaker/refrigerators, I 
Wine Captain® wine storage units, refrigerators and tro 
refrigerator/freezers. www.u-line.com } 


186+ Viking Range Corp. Complete line of ultra-premiu 
kitchen equipment, including cooking, ventilation, refriger:)))9 
tion and cleanup and outdoor products. Visit our website ¢ 
www. vikingrange.com or call (888) 845-4641. 


187+ Walker Zanger. Create your own unique vision in | I! 
tile and stone with Walker Zanger’s 284-page catalog thi) 
includes a luxurious collection of Handmade Ceramic / i 
Tile, Terra Cotta, Metal, Stone Tile and Slabs, Mosaics § + 
and Glass. $36. , 


188-William Ohs, Inc. Exquisite handcrafted kitchens. 
that transport the spirit and charm of traditional Europe! i 
and times-past America into today’s modern, premium "q 

kitchen. $8. / If 


189>Wolf Appliance. A premium brand of kitchen il 
appliances. Offering built-in ovens, cooktops, ranges, | ; 
ventilation and outdoor grills. www.wolfappliance.comy ; 
190*Wood-Mode. Color pamphlet shows a sampling Il 
of designs and describes the exclusive finishing process 

that enhances the beauty and durability of Wood-Mode\ 


cabinetry. Free Designer Literature Collection; call = Ct 
(800) 635-7500. Visit www.wood-mode.com. 


LIGHTING 


191°Arte de Mexico. Catalog features over 400 diffei \ i 
ent hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures andan 
extensive line of iron furniture. Call (818) 508-0993. SMe 


192*Hammerton. Catalog contains 160 pages of lighti 
fixtures and furniture from several collections. Include Mp 
are two supplemental catalogs with price lists. $20. or 


193°Lutron Electronics. Experience the beauty of ligh ¥ I 
bright, dim, somewhere in between—throughout your hor) 
Visit www.lutron.com or call (877) 258-8766, ext. 665. 4 ud 


194-Schonbek Lighting. Founded in 1870 in Bohem), ay 
Specializing in Renaissance, retro and postmodern 
crystal chandeliers. For a free video and literature, call! N04 
(800) 836-1892. www.schonbek.com 4 
195+Studio Steel. Creates handmade wrought iron | 4 
chandeliers, sconces and lanterns using century-old ili 
techniques. New catalog features an exceptional selecti|) { 
of classic reproductions and original designs. $2. { 
mk 
aM 
196°Century 21 Fine Homes and Estates. Find out | mn 
more information on the exemplary service of the . 7 
Century 21 Fine Homes and Estates program. } 
197+ Conrad Imports, Inc. Extraordinary handwovea ut 
\ hy 
i 


MISCELLANEOUS 


window shades of distinctive natural fibers in classic ani” 
contemporary designs. Available in over 50 weaves. 
Visit www.conradshades.com or call (866) 426-6723. ne 


198-Ehrich & Ehrich Landscape Architects, Inc. | ul 
International, award-winning design-build company. Our!) 

specialties include classical garden follies, extraordinary jen 
water features and architectural antiques in classical settin! ” q 


199*Gracious Home. Everything for the home—inch) | 
ing the kitchen sink! Superior service and selection. Wi Ma 
ship anywhere. www.gracioushome.com ie 


200+ Kiawah Island Real Estate. Live along 10 miles ; 
of flawless Atlantic Beach, 45 miles of waterfront highlan Mt 
and incomparable championship golf-front settings. Visi } i I 
www.kiawahisland.com or call (877) 287-6468. 


201°Lladro USA Inc. Our porcelain sculptures are | 1 ; 
renowned the world over for their original and authent ) \p 
artistic style. For more information or an authorized . 

retailer, visit www.lladro.com or call (800) 634-9088. | yl 


202:Martin’s Herend Imports, Inc. Created by hanc || i 
in the Old World tradition, hand-painted Herend Porcel n 
has been commissioned by royalty and enjoyed by discerr p 
connoisseurs worldwide since 1826. 


203° Velux Skylights. See how skylights can enhance | jj 
your home. Request Why Skylights and Choosing | 
The Skylight That's Right For You brochures at i thi 
It 
| 
| 


i 


www.veluxusa.com or call (800) 283-2831. 
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tinued from page 207 

rool top—part of a furniture line that 
dayes is creating. 

Because the dining room is an 
Aterior space with no natural light, 
he designer envisioned it as “a place 
f inward orientation.” The 12-foot- 
ong rectangular table was fashioned 
rom another single American elm, 
nd the sideboard was executed in 
sronze so it would be “as solid as that 
lable—made of a material that en- 
ures.” One entire wall is given over 
o cabinets of Hayes’s design, whose 
letailing poetically evokes Japanese 
olding screens. Another cabinet—a 
lass-fronted and carved rosewood 
inglish Aesthetic Movement piece 
that he purchased in London—is to 
dayes the very incarnation of ar- 
shitecture (“It even has a balustrade”). 
Hor this dark-painted room, he se- 
ected a densely textured Richard Ser- 
a etching. “The image at its center 
ls the shape of the sun—because it’s 
Dlack you could almost describe it 
as a reverse sun,” he remarks. “And 
it speaks to the spherical mulberry- 
paper Noguchi lantern that I hung 
om the ceiling.” 

| Inthe bedroom, to simplify things, he 
had the marble mantels painted 
the pale khaki of the walls. The late- 
1940s Danish mahogany desk struck 
|Hlayes in its classic austerity as “some- 
thing I might have designed myself”; 
and the 1960s French lamp positively 
electrified him—its brass shade was so 
squarely architectural, its base of brass 
ferns so fantastical. 

The Hayes-designed headboard is, 
maturally, the product of yet another 
ingle American elm. “The back and 
the I-beam bases don’t touch, which 
nakes for a purer architecture because 
you read the two planes separately,” he 
finsists. “That headboard is perfectly 
Iplain and blank—Minimalist even, in 
It e sense of a Donald Judd sculpture— 
jbut at the same time it’s finely grained. 
jOr take that Eames plywood chair 
ver in the corner, or those Edward 
ormley lounge chairs: They may 
ibe modern, but they have tradition- 
al detailing. So here again, the distinc- 
Htion is a bit blurred between what’s old 
and what’s new.” 

_ With this, Thad Hayes’s apartment 
achieves its winning synthesis. 0 
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continued from page 223 
way it does,” says Estes. “A regional ar- 
chitecture responds to the climate; it 
uses locally available materials.” But 
there is nothing derivative about Estes’ 
design: He imitates styles neither in de- 
tail nor layout. There is no white trim, 
center hall or suite of boxy rooms. And 
he is even critical of some historic styles 
for their lapses and oversights. “The roof 
of a saltbox doesn’t protect the walls 
from weather; it doesn’t have eaves long 
enough to throw off the rain. It’s dis- 
couraging that a Cape Cod style is re- 
produced throughout the U.S., despite 
widely ranging climatic conditions.” 
Estes’ design is inventive because he 
wraps the open, modern plan—so suit- 
able for the way most families live today 
—with materials that have been tested 
in New England over the centuries. Ma- 
gratten wanted to be able to cook in 
the kitchen without being isolated from 
the family, so the kitchen and its island 
face the whole loftlike living area. The 
wood siding outside is second-growth 
eastern white pine. “You'll find it clad- 
ding barns all over New England, and 
it’s used for storage pallets,” says Estes. 
“It costs just 50 cents a board foot.” 
The woods surfacing the interior and 
exterior give the house a warm, familiar 
feeling, even though the forms escape 
historic labels. Like the hotels and hous- 
es on a Monopoly board, the main struc- 
ture and tower are archetypal in their 
simplicity. But Estes tinkers with the 
shapes to adapt them to the site, making 
old shapes subtly new. He lifts the back 
eave of the living room slightly to open 
it to the view and the light, creating 
an asymmetrical side profile. He shifts 
the front entrance pergola 12 degrees, 
along with a companion back pergola, 
to pierce the body of the house at an an- 
gle that works better with the prop- 
erty and sun (thus recalling the angled 
placement of the old greenhouses). 
While fresh and crisp, the whole 
house remains disciplined and concise: 
The architect doesn’t overelaborate. 
Not for Estes is a design that exceeds 
the need. “I’m driven crazy by houses 
that have redundant rooms and uses. 
People live in bigger spaces than they 
need. We live in 2,200 square feet, and 
for us that’s a big house.” Magratten adds, 
“Jim is always talking clients into spend- 
ing less and doing simpler things.” 0 
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GEOFFREY BRADFIELD 


KARIN BLAKE 





continued from page 236 

“The living room was the glamour 
statement of the apartment, and the 
bedroom without doubt was the orphan 
child,” Bradfield says, leading the way 
down to the lower level. The first thing 
one sees as one descends is a Fernand 
Fonssagrives black-and-white print, Eye 
(Guess What?2). It had beckoned Brad- 
field when he saw it at the “Works on 
Paper” show at The Park Avenue Ar- 
mory, and he acquired it specifically for 
the wall at the foot of his stairs. 

Truth be told, Bradfield’s bedroom 
is no orphan: It is simply glamour 
on a smaller scale. The bed is elevated 
on two pairs of brushed- and polished- 
steel feet, upholstered in mink baize 
with steel nailheads and covered with 





“The living room was 
the glamour statement 
of the apartment.” 





a faux-chinchilla throw. He designed 
a pair of Oriental-inspired Lucite night 
tables for the space and a round tar- 
get carpet in mink-and-taupe cut pile. 
Flanking the bed, behind upholstered 
doors, are two 20-foot-long closets. 
“T’ve never had 40 linear feet of clos- 
et space to myself before, so this was 
a new luxury for me,” the designer 
says. “To repeat the light textural feel 
of the upstairs, I framed the doors 
in a brilliant white lacquer etched in 
white gold and introduced a series of 
mirror panels to add dimension.” Niki 
de Saint-Phalle’s Chien Vase brings a 
whimsical touch to the bedroom, just 
as Jeff Koons’s ceramic Puppy does to 
the living room. 

The Drexels entertained almost 
weekly in their New York town house 
during the winter season for 15 years, 
before moving to Paris. “I never say 
never, but I’m planning to be in this 
apartment for a good long time,” Geof- 
frey Bradfield says. “I like being on the 
first floor. The access is immediate and 
makes you feel you have your own 
home. If I ever change my mind, I trav- 
el light, and only a few pieces will ac- 
company me. Perhaps I couldn’t live 
without Lalanne’s blue bird.” O 


296 





continued from page 247 

it came to the sofas, she eschewed her 
customary neutrality—‘“I generally use 
off-white fabrics to set off my folk 
art”—in favor of a heavy brown floral 
cotton. “I felt I needed something dark- 
er to take the wear and tear of children.” 
The floor, meanwhile, is equally kid- 
friendly. “Sponging floors covers a lot of 
sins, so I painted the wood floors gray 
and sponged them with cranberry. With 
all the traffic—my grandchild, my son’s 
dogs—it never shows a thing.” 

Blake’s obsession with folk art dates 
back, naturally, to Bucks County. Raised 
around some of the best of this indige- 
nous American art form, she under- 
stood its value long before others. 

“As an adult, I began buying folk art 
right away, which gave me an advantage,” 
she says. “Everybody in California was 
buying Danish modern when I first mar- 
ried, so I didn’t have a lot of competi- 
tion. Now, of course, it’s more difficult.” 

Still, Blake’s shrewd eye is evident 
throughout the house. Gracing the stair 
hall, for instance, is the perfection of 
an Amish quilt, its severe red-and-green 
pattern seemingly more modern—than 
folk—art. “I’ve always loved the geo- 
metric—as opposed to the flowery— 
quilts,” she explains. “As a child, I’d see 
them hanging on clotheslines, selling 
for five dollars each.” 

If Blake has a favorite genre, it’s ani- 
mals. “I’m a complete animal person,” 
admits the decorator, pointing to the 


works beautifully and is always roaring 
even during summer to accommodate! 
the cool Maine nights.” 

When it came to the master bedroom, 
all Blake craved was space and more spac 
—a problem, since the room had twa 
doors. “Rooms in New England are s 
small anyway, and two doors gave even 
less.” Her solution was to eliminate on 
and create a suite—a sitting room wi 
a fireplace that leads into the cheer 
ful bedroom, with its apothecary chest) 
queen-size bed (over which hangs 4 
sign announcing Furnished Rooms) an 
splash of color in the red-accentec¢ 
braided rug. “I love strong, primary col- 
ors,” she says. “A little bit of red in every 
room really helps.” 

For dining, the family has two choic 
es: the actual dining room, with it: 
“lovely old two-board farm table tha 
we found in one of the barns,” or th 
kitchen itself, boasting a hutch tabl 
surrounded by Windsor chairs. Wher 
extra chairs are required, Blake reache 
for one of four thumb-back chairs tha 
line the dining room wall. “I love th 
Shaker style of hanging chairs on th 
wall, so I’ve done it in all my houses 
If the two benches around the far 
table are full, then we just reach up an 
pull down a chair.” 

Of course, no room in Blake’s hous 
would be complete without a touch of th 
folk. “I collect shooting gallery figures,: 
she says, motioning to the metal figur 





“T love strong, primary colors,” Blake says. 
“A little bit of red in every room really helps.” 








beguiling wood hound dog who sits 
guard, staring out a window. “He’s very 
folk. They think somebody might have 
carved him as a firehouse dog—a mascot.” 

As with most old farmhouses, the 
structure’s native charms needed sup- 
plementing. Consequently, she says, 
about half of the old house is new— 
particularly the bedrooms. “We have 
tons of those,” she says, “including a 
summer wing of bedrooms, just behind 
the porch area where the kitchen ends, 
that aren’t heated and can be shut down 
during winter to separately drain the 
pipes. Of course, the fireplace there 


atop the farm table, “which were every; 
where when we were kids going to car 
nivals but are now so hard to find. Ani 
only recently I discovered why: Durin 
World War II, they were melted down, 
Clearly, Karin Blake’s dream of contt 
nuity in her children’s lives has bee: 
a triumph. “This house is something 
wanted to pass down to my children, bot! 
of whom are very much in love wit 
New England,” she says. “In fact, becaus 
of this house—and my love of animal 
—my son ended up being a veterinaria 
who lives in Maine. He’s in heaven,” sh 
laughs. “And it’s all my fault.” 0 
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Tischler und Sohn (USA) Ltd. Windows and Doors Stamford, CT 06901 USA Welephone 203/674-0600 Telefax 203/674-0601 i 
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Sensuous bathing in campagna Toscana, the countryside of Tuscany, 
inspires your everyday pleasure. Crafted in Italy, exclusively for Rohl, 
each component delivers quality performance for American homes. 


Choose from eight spout styles, four handle options and five decorative 
finishes with coordinating Roman tub fillers, magnificent shower 
systems and impeccable accessories. The possibilities are unlimited. 


4) 557-1933 Fax (714) 557-8635 © New York Metro e San Francisco © www.rohlhome.co 
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THE ULTIMATE CHOnGE 


Design, innovation and quality 
are the hallmarks of nearly two 
centuries Of craftsmanship 
that have made Samuel Heath 
bathroom accessories, faucets and 


showers renowned throughout 





t 7 GY \ \ Corner shower basket the world since 1820. 
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to the sun and 
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fall behind you. 
Maori Proverb 
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‘LEN Associates, Inc. 
| en Boston, MA 


Washington D.C. 
1.800.834.6654 
Wwww.zenassociates.com 


Landscape architecture, design, planning and construction for residential & commercial properties worldwide. 
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Perfecting the art of relaxation 


relax your body, 
free your mind... 
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Imagine being so relaxed that you feel like you’re floating 
on air. Imagine stretching out in blissful comfort and day- 
dreaming about happy moments with the people you love. 


That’s the incredible feeling of Stressless®, the ultimate 





recliner. Its unique, patented features can’t be found on 
any other chair. The Plus” system automatically adjusts the head and lumbar support for optimum comfort, 
whether you’re upright or fully reclined. One twist of the Glide wheel lets Stressless® cradle your body continuously 





as you change position. 


Experience the ultimate recliner at your Stressless® showroom today! 
Call now or e-mail us for a free brochure or to find a showroom near you. 


i 888-EKORNES 


e-mail: office@ekornes.com www.ekornes.com 
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The finest motors 
and control 
systems for 

interior window 

treatments 
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Motorize: 
Draperies, Roller Shades, 
Duette® Shades, 





= FRE Wood Blinds, Vertical Blinds 


Available through Architects and 
10301 Jefferson Boulevard, Culver City, CA 90232 Tel: 310-559-6089 ¢ Fax: 310-559-9764 Interior Designers 
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that the finest wicker furniture in the world 
is manufactured in the greatest city in the world...New York. 


Manufacturing Cane-Wicker-Rattan Furniture for over one hundred years. 


979 Third Ave © Suite 911 © New York, NY 10022 © 212-753-2355 ® fax: 212-751 - 9369 ® factory: 718 - 424 - 4764 


www.bielecky.com ® bbrothersi@aol.com 


natural limestone ancient stone 


design with stone 


floors = columns and architraves m fireplaces staircases = bathrooms = terraces and pools 
FOR A BROCHURE PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 


SHOWROOMS NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * GREENWICH * PALM BEACH * BOSTON * ATLANTA * LONDON 


Wwww.parisceramics.com 


PARIS CERAMICS IS AN ANGLO-AMERICAN COMPANY 
AD/07/03 





Charles P. Rogers 
America's source for 
original handcrafted 
beds and traditional 
ee European 
| te a \ bed linens. 
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©2003 CHARLES P. ROGERS & CO. CARPET BY MICHAELLIAN & K( 


RLES P. ROGERS BEDS«® 
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PLEASE VISIT A SHOWROOM OR CALL FOR A COLOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST. NEW YORK CITY: 55 WEST 17 STREET (BETWEEN 5-6 AVENUES), NYC. 
NEW JERSEY: 300 RT.17 NORTH, EAST RUTHERFORD. WEBSITE: CHARLESPROGERS.COM. PHONE ORDERS WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. PHONE 1-800-272-7726. 
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Your OneSource 


EMBELLISHED HARDWOOD MOULDINGS & WOODCARVINGS 


Creative wrought iron, hand-forged 
in the French tradition. 









| “A FORGE 
Mon Reale} * Authentic Hand-Carved, Woodcarvings * 
Traditional ¢ Ornamentally Embossed * Prompt Shipping FR ANG AISE 
Curve Work Our Specialty New York, New York 10016 
T: 646 742-0864  F: 646 742-0865 


3 800.558.0119 24 Info@laforgefrancaise.com 


FL LLL | www. laforgefrancaise.com 


New York Design Center | 
200 Lexington Ave. Suite 910 














Windows designed to survive searing heat, 
arctic blasts“and something even'less forgiving: 


the fickle wirids of fashion. 


‘s most inspiring:windows at www.loewen.com — Wee 
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THE Pere cssees Cries 


Welcome to The Phillips Club. With two cosmopolitan locations offering 
modern living in the heart of Boston and New York. Stylish apartments with 
superb features such as full kitchens, entertainment centers and marble 
bathrooms. 24-hour concierge and private doorman. Preferred access to 
fitness and spa facilities. All just steps from the spectacular parks and culture 


of each city. The Phillips Club, make yourself at home. For more information, 
OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD., YORK, ENGLAND visit www.phillipsclub.com 


AMERICAN OFFICE 

Tel: 1-800-360-6283 BOSTON NEW YORK 

876 DAVIS DRIVE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30327 © Fax: 404-250-6283 ESS : 
PVR ul belie ey 

Please send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure * Preferential membership at The Sports "Preferential membership at Reebok 


Club LA/Boston Sports Club/NY 
® Steps from Boston Common ® Steps from Central Park 


TREET ' WEST 66TH STREET 


617 423 8500 2i2 835 8800 








Dual Personality 


Classic or contemporary. Exotic hardwood flooring 
from BR-111" brings style to any room. 


Choose from 20 exotic species. 
— All natural colors and unique grain patterns. Standard 
| aoe 4 width or wide plank. Solid or engineered. 
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Tigerwaod Plank. 
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1-800-525-BRI11 (2711) =www.brill.com & BR-111 





EXOTIC HARDWOOD FLOORING 
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And where two can work as smartly as one. 


The graceful design of this walnut partners’ desk makes it equally appropriate for office 
or home. At Mill House you'll find so many desks, tables, secretaries, sideboards, 
armoires and chests of drawers that you can furnish your home or your office — 
or both — in one visit. 
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Mill House Antiques 


RMD GARDENS OF WOODBURY 
1964 THIRTY-NINE YEARS OF CHOICE 2003 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 www.millhouseantiques-ct.com 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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Valli&Valli (USA) Inc 


150 East 58" Street, 4" floor 
New York NY 10155 
| Tel. (212) 3268811 - Fax (212) 3268816 
Toll free: (877) 326-2565 
e-mail: sales@vallivalli-us.com 
| www.vallievalli.com 
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Po ae 


The finest collection of antique, 
custom, and contemporary 
pool tables in the world. 


“The Griffith” 
Featuring hand-cut 
inlays of ebony, 
rosewood, maple 


and mahogany. 


Created for you, 
by hand, one at 


a time. 


Architects, designers and connoisseurs 
of the game have been acquiring the 
finest pool tables in the world from us 
for 80 years. Call for our new ‘35 limited 
edition 88 page catalog of handcrafted 
pool tables. We deliver and install 

tables anywhere. 


BLATT 


BILLIARDS 


Since 1923 
Beautiful investments to play with... 


NEW YORK CITY 


1.800.252.8855 


www-blattbilliards.com 


Also available through interior designers. 
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www. shavermelahn.com 
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RED SHOWROOM ae 404-892-0588 
THE ROTH COLLECTION CLEVELAND 216-464-0898 
Sl peer 954-925-8225 
THE DESIGNTEX GROUP HOUSTON 713-784-6000 
THE DESIGNTEX GROUP NEW YORK 212-752-2535 











UNIQUELY DESIGNED TO DISPLAY AWESOME CUPS. 
‘ID THOSE OTHER WATERFORD AND WEDGWOOD. THINGIES. 
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ur Brentwood curio cabinet is in a whole your prized possessions, while halogen 
fferent league. Inspired by 18th Century touch-lighting scores big on beautiful 
iglish designs, its doors open from either illumination. Visit habershamdesigns.com 
de for easy access. Corinthian columns or call 1-800-HABERSHAM for a dealer near 
lacefully frame glass shelves perfect for | HABERSHAM | you. And bring home a trophy of your own. 
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©2003 Habersham Plantation Corporation. Wedgwood is a registered trademark of Wedgwood Limited, Barlaston, Stoke-on-Trent, England. Waterford is a registered trademark of Waterford, Wedgwood plc, Kilbarry, Waterford 





Restoration & Renovation 
Crown Mouldings 

Cove Mouldings 

Frieze Mouldings 

Chair Rails 

Ceiling Systems 

Wall & Window Trim 
Coffers 

Domes 

Corner Blocks 

Columns & Capitals 
Pilasters 

Fireplace Surrounds 
Ceiling Medallions 

Wall Plaques 

Overdoors 

Niches 

1 Panel & Corner Mouldings § 
Hy Commercial & Residential 





AND ORNAME 
Showroom & Design Center 
29-16 40th Ave. 
Long Island City, NY 11101 


AL PLASTER. 


www.hyde-park.com 


~YOUR SINGLE SOURCE FOR ARCHITECTURAL 








‘Tel: 718.706.0504 
info@hyde-park.com — Vax: 718.706.0507 








SwimEx is the finest quality, most luxurious, residential aquatic 
therapy and conditioning pool available in the marketplace today. 
With SwimEx, you'll enjoy all the benefits of an aquatic treadmill, 
spa or full-size pool in a fraction of the space. 
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* Easy installation & maintenance 
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It’s your home. 


i 
Never compromise. 


Call SwimEx today: 800-877-7946 * www.swimex.com 
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Reach Architectural Digest’s 
responsive readers in this regional section 
especially created for dealers of 
Art & Antiques appearing in 
+ 
NOVEMBER 2003 
JANUARY 2004 
JUNE 2004 
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For further information, please contact: 
Wendy Gardner Landau (212) 286-8430 


In Europe: 


Fran Berrick 44-20-7409-0704 
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To the trade. Gastonia, North Carolina 
704 867-5926 * www.chelseahouseinc.com 
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03400 fine handcrafted furniture designs 
Sremol gte|-Wiiclal-tal lactam lets] ch ORS CRC aN teckel tactely 
www. davidfrancisfurniture.com « 1-888-905-5678 


Vero Beach High Point eatery] Laguna Niguel Selmi) 


yA rem ase hela ae) a 
one of the 20th century’s 


greatest fashion photographers 


lola at Udo 
30 Years in Vogue—a 270-page 
glimpse into the golden era 
of American fashion 
Available now. $60 


PUBLISHED BY 


ARENA 
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www.arenaeditions.com 


IN BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 
OR CALL TO ORDER 1 888 759 4851 
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ictory to the ultimate in home furnishings. 
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leNovo Collection introduces high-end contemporary styles featuring 
ions, feather back cushions, and hardwood frames with exquisite 
esigned by DeCoro’s owner, Luca Ricci. DeCoro is available at major 
roughout North America. 


nformation, visit www.decoro.com. 


LDeCoro. 












(literally “sweet life”) one of 
more designs from Gamma that 
Ur sweet life. In only two years, 
as set a new standard in 

in leather upholstery furniture. 
juality, “pure” Italian design, 
iB tailoring and styling—these are the principles of our success. 
only at the finest furniture retailers. 





iformation, call +39 0543 708311, 336.886.8060 
.gammarr. it. 


W. Schillig out of southern Germany manufactures fine upholstered 
lifestyle furniture that is distributed worldwide. Seating from W. Schillig is 
known for innovative style, quality and function. This 
furniture expresses shape in simple yet ingenious ways, 
complemented by surrounding comfort. The customized 
W. Schillig USA collection is available in many 
high-end furniture stores throughout North America. 


WSCHILLIG 


THE ART OF PERFORMANCE 


For more information, call 336.884.0286 
or visit Schilligusa.com. 








Dive into Hatano Yoshiharu's Infinity covered in super cool color ‘pool’ Sensuede! 


Weiman continues its reputation for high-end unique contemporary and 
modern design. The company takes pride in Its superior construction 
featuring the ‘best fabric line in the business’ and cleverly functional pieces. 
Featured here is Infinity’s new introduction by Hatano Yoshiharu covered in 
fabulous Sensuede. 


For more information, call Weiman at 540.382.1401 
or for Sensuede info 212.213.1919. 


seasuede” WEIMAN 


Welcome to the relaxing world of Calia — Italian inspired beautiful, handmade 
sofas each impeccably tailored by expert craftsmen. Calia continues its 
unique heritage with the newest line “One” available only through North 
America’s leading retailers. 


For more information call 850.837.2520, visit www.calia.it 


or email calia@italianleatherseating.com. 
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} John Boone, Ine. 


1059 Third Avenue New York, NY 10021 212.758.0012 www.johnbooneinc.com 





























UNBUILT HOUSES: 


BEYOND THE BOX 





yntinued from page 256 
‘eing. Reversing the usual procedure, 
ients emerged to construct projects 
anging from House of the Suicide, a 
1onument to the Czech freedom fight- 
r Jan Palach (Hejduk was of Czech de- 
cent), to, most remarkably, Wall House 
, designed for Connecticut in 1973 and 
muilt in Groningen, Holland, in 2001, 
actly as originally drawn, but on a dif- 
erent site and for another client. 
| ‘The nomadic aspect to Hejduk’s ar- 
hhitectural concepts is embodied in 
douse of the Musician and House of 
ae Painter. Planned for Victims in 1982, 
e houses are really studios for a myth- 
ral painter and musician that Hejduk 


| 


propriately evoke a calliope, organ pipes 
or Venetian chimneys. Rich with associ- 
ations, the house embodies the idea of 
the musician as well as a place for him to 
work, to summon up the music of the 
spheres within a space of meditation 
and creativity. 

House of the Painter similarly has 
four legs but only a spiral stair for access, 
leading into a curving quarter-circle 
barrel-vaulted space with a balcony-like 
room topped with a lidded brow. Pro- 
truding from the vault are five slablike 
projections that radiate from the center 
of the quarter circle. The mind swims 
with equally suggestive associations of 





Hejduk’s evocative names recall the tradition 
in Pompeii, where houses were given 
mysterious names, such as House of the ‘Tragic 
Poet or House of the Silver Wedding. 





oped would stand opposite the Berlin 
Wall, next to a housing tower he designed 
ind that was actually built in 1988. The 
rojects were realized as interior con- 
fructions in the Martin Gropius Bau as 
of the 1984 urban housing exposi- 
on Internationale Bauausstellung. 
| These houses were in Hejduk’s Masque 
ries, a play on “mask,” while also re- 
erring to 16th- and 17th-century pub- 
ic performances in Europe that had po- 
tical overtones, a format ideally suited 
© Cold War West Berlin. Masques 
vere also a narrative but nonlinear type 
f play, again a perfect modality for 
modern architecture that had rebelled 
igainst the classical tendency to tell a 
tory about the program, often embod- 
ed in the sculpture encrusted on the 
ace of the building. Hejduk’s evoc- 
itive names for the houses also recall 
he tradition in Pompeii, where houses 
yere given mysterious names, such as 
ouse of the Tragic Poet or House of 
he Silver Wedding. 
House of the Musician is very small, 
me cubic room with an alcove, lifted 
bove on four columns and reached by 
joth a spiral and a diagonal straight-run 
tair. Out of the top sprout nine tubes 
ind eight funnel-shaped objects that ap- 


everything from the painter’s brush to 
the painter himself in a beret to the rav- 
ishing petals of the sunflowers paint- 
ed by Van Gogh. 

In the vast panoply of characters in 
Hejduk’s world, houses can change 
identity, and so in the book The Lancas- 
ter/Hanover Masque, House of the Musi- 
cian morphs into Widow’s House, and 
House of the Painter becomes Old Farm- 
er’s House, perhaps because it vaguely 
resembles a chicken! 

Like the ancient Trojan horse, which 
these houses on legs recall, Hejduk’s 
personal history emerges. To paraphrase, 
“Beware of Czechs bearing gifts,” be- 
cause once his work enters your life, you 
will never see a house in the same way 
again, especially your own. Hejduk’s 
houses open up a Pandora’s box of pos- 
sibilities, and you may decide that, like 
extreme sports, extreme architecture 
has thrills and joys far beyond the archi- 
tecture of the everyday and ordinary 
that most of us live in. 0 





“Sanctuaries: The Late Works of fohn Hej- 
duk” is at The Menil Collection, 1515 Sul 
Ross, Houston, Texas 77006, through Au- 
gust 31. For more information, call 713- 
525-9400, or visit www.menil.org. 
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and award-winning design, 
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the world in progress 
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“PUPPY LOVES 


by Mark Ulriksen 













Published 7/30/01 
New Limited-Edition Cover Print 


he New Yorker is proud to 

present the newest addi- 
tion to its Limited-Edition 
Cover Collection. Only five 
hundred prints, signed by the 
artist and numbered, will be 
available in this special series. 



















FRAMED WITH MAT: $395 
Gallery-quality wood frame. 
Specify matte-black or 
whitewashed natural wood. 
ARCHIVAL MAT ONLY: $280 
Plus shipping &F handling. 
Tax charged where applicable. 
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JEFFREY BILHUBER 








continued from page 265 

thing was that once the ceiling went 
in, the roof felt almost too high,” he 
recalls. “That’s when I went into town 
and bought the old 19th-century boat 
hull and hung it up there. It helped 
bring the ceiling back down again and 
supplied the room with a piece of in- 
stant sculpture.” 

In the library, as throughout the 
house, Bilhuber paid subtle homage to 
the man he calls America’s greatest in- 
terior designer, Billy Baldwin, who had 
various houses on the island himself 
over the years. The nod comes through 
most clearly in Bilhuber’s interplay be- 
tween dark brown and crisp white, 
which is both typical of Baldwin and— 
at the beach—somewhat unexpected 
besides. “People have the idea that sum- 
mer houses have to be all plain and 
white. My thinking is, why leave the 
sunny beach to go back to a white 
house? Why not create a place that’s 
cool, soothing and shadowy?” 

The specifics of the designer’s Bald- 
winizing (and Bilhuberizing) of Rose 
Cottage are these: He covered the walls 
of the library with a hand-painted pa- 
per that imitates American slipware. He 
found a black-and-white clover-patterned 









timate treatment, with straw carpeting’ 
and a geometric wallcovering, it re=(: 
mained consistent with the rest of the’ 
interiors, because, he says, “it’s not as 
though you'd want to turn the corner 
and step into a yellow bedroom.” The, 
combined living/dining room, which’ 
with its shed roof, was clearly a later bu 
well-integrated addition to the cottage 
is the space that Bilhuber feels “savec) 
the claustrophobic feeling of the res | 
of the house.” In this open, welcoming) 
room he closed up an extra door, epi 
the gray wash on the walls and se.) 
a palette he characterizes as “Nantucldl} 
et incarnate—oyster, clamshell, pearly 
white, sand, reed—natural colors all.) 
Crisp white on mullions, doorframe/ 
and in the hallway, served as a contrasi} 
to “make things pop.” i 
Furniture here, as throughout thi: 
cottage, was chosen for its simplicity) 
comfort and timelessness. Bilhuber fab! 
ricated an old-fashioned button-bac® 
sofa, for example, because he wanted i 
to look as though it could have comp 
with the place. The slipper chairs add |i 
sharper, more contemporary note. 1) 
mirror over the sofa acts as a seconi)) 
window; the framed textile over the din} 
W 















































“People have the idea that summer houses > 
have to be plain and white. Why leave the sunny | 
beach to go back to a white pene Why not 

create a place that’s cool, soothing and had 















fabric that Baldwin had in his own house 
in Sconset and used it on the library 
sofa and armchair. He installed translu- 
cent floor-length curtains because “they 
bring the house into the 21st century.” 
And then he hung up a 1930s map of the 
United States that had belonged to an 
aunt of his who for many years had a 
travel agency on Park Avenue. “I’d been 
carting that thing around forever,” he 
says. “The minute I put it up, all of a 
sudden the house was home.” 

The other rooms in Bilhuber’s home 
—the first home he has ever owned, it 
turns out—received less architectural 
than design tweaking. The kitchen was 
mildly updated. Although the master 
bedroom received a lightened, more in- 













ing table, which is actually a oll 
ate soldier’s uniform turned into a tun” 
by a Native American, seemed phile 
sophically consistent with Nantucket! 
thriftiness and preservationist attituc! i 
and reminded Bilhuber of a Jim Dini ¥y 
once it was encased in its frame. hi 

This idea of taking a historic documet’ i 
and framing or tweaking i it to look moo. . 
ern neatly summarizes Bilhuber’s taki) nf 
on Rose Cottage, where past and pre: 
ent are seamlessly integrated into an er" 
vironment in which the designer fee’ ih 
more at home than in any other place :| ier 
the world. “Some people spend a lifetime a 
finding this kind of contentment, > Bil pn 
huber says. “The way Rose Cottage j jul iy 
rolled into my life dazzles me still.” 0 } jy 
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FRANK GRILL 


MATTHEW WHITE 
















yntinued from page 271 

poms confirm Grill’s catholic taste in 
leds. One is a voluptuous wicker sleigh 
jesign, the other a metal four-poster. 
Throughout the house, Grill chose 
jreamy saturnia, a cousin of travertine, 
or the floors, or covered them in sea 
rass. Fabrics (linen, cotton, woven straw) 
ind colors (tobacco, broken whites, a rain- 
sow of beiges) were drawn largely from 
amre. Walls, ceilings, beams and load- 
learing columns were painted the same 
ool, pale shade of old ivory that Grill 
las been mixing himself for decades and 
nat has become shorthand for his style. 
| “Wrapping rooms entirely in one 
alor stops your eye from zeroing in on 
he things that aren’t right architec- 
rally and directs them toward the 
Hews, the artwork and the furniture,” he 
ays. “My house is full of strange, irreg- 
ilar shapes, and it’s the uniformity of 
jolor that makes them disappear. Any- 
me who came up when I did—I’ve been 
business for almost 35 years—was in- 
luenced by David Hicks and his hot, 
ruity palette, with its fondness for pink 
d orange. But while it looks wonder- 
ul in the dead of a London winter, it’s 
oo harsh in the unforgiving Australian 
ight. The same is true of pure white. 
hat’s how I began using antique ivory.” 
The color has proven a handsome en- 
‘elope for Grill’s collection of country 
urniture from France and Italy, contem- 
porary design and Asian objects. “Be- 



















“Tn redoing the house, 
J imagined myself on 
the sea in Italy.” 





pause Australia is relatively close to the 
ast, | was shopping there long before it 
caught on,” he notes. “Bali in the ’60s 
was amazing. Kowloon was this grotty 
pid place that had the most wonderful 
stuff for someone like me who couldn’t 
afford French furniture. A lot of what’s 
the house is from those early trips, in- 
luding eight or nine Buddhas.” 
| Eleven years on, the designer’s fa- 
worite things are more at home here 
an ever. So is Frank Grill. “I never 
ought such a modest place could 
amount to so much. It’s heaven.” 













continued from page 289 

Two steps down from the living room 
proper, the dining room’s limestone 
floors, faux-limestone-block walls, and 
chairs that are fine reproductions of an- 
cient klismos make for a place where 
Claudius, or even Hadrian, would have 
felt at home. A circa 1740 painting of 
classical ruins by the studio of Pannini 
runs the whole length of a wall. 

The library, located on the floor 
above, is Italian Neoclassical. The walls 
are terra-cotta-colored—“To me, this 
is the color of Rome,” he declares— 
and so are the architectural-fragment 
lamp, the Ushak carpet, and the clean- 
lined wool-upholstered sofa, which two 
17th-century hand-colored engravings 
of the pantheon of gods and god- 
desses bestride. 

The bedroom, though a departure 
from the rest of the apartment in not 
being Italianate, was kindled as well by 
an ancient culture—that of India. A 
mid-19th-century Mughal-style gouache 
portrait of some subcontinental no- 
ble, not to mention a collection of 
19th-century Indian miniature paint- 
ings purchased in Rajasthan, embellish 
the burnt-ivory-colored walls. Among 
the myriad things White designed for 
the room: a Plexiglas table with Moor- 
ish arches, on which sits a 19th-cen- 
tury giltwood miniature temple from 
Jodhpur; a wall of Anglo-Indian-style 
ivory-painted wood cabinets inset with 
Islamic-style mirror panels; and a can- 
opy bed with beaded trim, gilded finials, 
sapphire silk hangings and an exultant 
Taj Mahal—like dome. This bed he re- 
gards as an architectural statement, and 
surely, it amounts to nothing if not a 
room within a room. It plays up the 12- 
foot-high ceiling, the tall windows, the 
10-foot-high cabinets—everything here 
is shooting upward. 

There’s high drama wherever you 
turn. The towering stairwell from the 
mezzanine to the upper floor has out- 
size moldings and is overseen by an 
enormous plaster bust of Hercules. 
On the walls two wood-framed convex 
mirrors face each other. “They were in- 
spired by Fornasetti,” the designer con- 
fides. “They’re meant to temper the 
serious nature of the apartment.” What 
they look like are engravings vastly en- 
larged: Even White’s whimsy is on a 
monumental scale. 0 
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